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INTRODUCTION. 



The controversy provoked by the lectures of Mr. James Anthony 
Fronde, in this country, and by the publication of his book, '^ The 
English in Ireland, in the Eighteenth Century,*' elicited no abler 
reply or more convincing refutation than the papers devoted to those 
subjects by Mr. John Mitchel, which are compiled in the present 
volume in chapter form. Those incisive articles have been reprinted 
wherever the Irish race extends, or the English language is spoken ; 
and it is intimated, in addition, that one or two European Continen- 
tal houses (French and German,) intend bringing them out in a 
translated form, as affording a valuable store of information relative 
to a most important epoch of Irish history. So that, no matter 
how extensively Mr. Fronde's calumnies against the Irish nation 
nKvy have been circulated, the antidote to them wiU be present in 
the shape of the exact historical truth, to counteract their malig- 
nant influence. 

The chapters on " The Last Conquest of Ireland (Perhaps)," 
which ore added, will be found not less important or interesting, as 
dealing with a more recent era, in which Ireland (whether from her 
struggles for national independence, or the unparalleled sufferings of 
her people) occupied much of the world's attention. This is, un- 
questionably, the most complete history of the " Repeal" struggle 
that has yet been g^ven ; and as the work of one who was promi- 
nently identified with that struggle, and in immediate and most in- 
timate association with the leading spirits by whom it was directed 
and impelled, it possesses a double value for the Irish people. 

Originally g^ven in the shape of a series of letters to an eminent 
American statesman, (Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia,) the 
papers have been, since their first appearance, carefully collated and 
revised by the author, so as to make them, as far as possible, a com- 
plete and accurate history of the events of which they treat. The 
scope and intent of the work cannot be better expressed than in the 
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following extract, which is taken from Mr. Mitchers announcement 
of the design of the Letters: — 

'•*' These Letters were first published with the purpose professed in 
the Letters themselves ; — ^namely, to g^ve information to Americans, 
on Irish authority and from an Lrish point of view, concerning a 
series of events in Lreland, which have been studiously presented to 
all mankind by the British Press from precisely the opposite point of 
view There has not been, to my knowledge, any other at- 
tempt to g^ve a connected narrative of the Decline and Fall of 
* Repeal,* — of the English Famine policy, and its complete success, 
— and of the steady progress of demoralization and denationaliza- 
tion, which have brought Ireland into her present abject state. These 
Letters may fill up that desideratum^ at leastprovisionally, — ^tiU the 
task shall be better accomplished by somebody else. 

** The title of the Letters, — Last Conquest, (Perhaps,) — is 
sufficiently descriptive ; as was also the title of that song of Str- 
anger, — ^ Ma demise chanson^ peut4treJ* The song was his last 
song, until the next came. Whether our latest conquest is to re- 
main, or not, the 'Last Oonqaest,' will depend xipon ourselves 
altogether." 
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CHAPTEE I. 



FBOUDB verSlU TBEJjAJXD — THB MOCK TBIAL — ^PLAN OF THB 
"CBUSADE" — ITS MEANING — THB "CRUSADER" HIMSELF— 
•'TAKING CHARGE" OF THB IRISH— THE "INVERTED COM- 
MAS.*' 

The " First of Living Historians," as several newspapers 
designate this gentleman, is only now really opening his bat- 
teries. He has by no means done with his victim, but presses 
on, " blow on blow." Even since the termination of the lec- 
tures and counter lectures, by the Historian and by Father 
Burke, there has been published, in this country and in Eng- 
land, the first volume of a new and elaborate work : — The 
English in Irdand, in the JSighteenth Centv/ry : I^y tTames 
Anthony Froude^ M,A,, a work which sheds additional 
darkness on a subject which the author has already done 
much to overwhelm in obscurity. This darkness I shall en- 
deavor presently to dispel in some degree. Meantime the 
pens not only of national writers in Ireland, but of many 
fair-minded journalists both in England and in the United 
States, are busily employed in making indignant exposures of 
the spirit and tone of the Historian, as well as of his alleged 
facts and authorities. The controversy, then, is only begin- 
ning. 

This grand plea, lately brought forward so gravely by the 
Historian, and as gravely tried before the imaginary tribu- 
nal of our American public, this indeed is finished, and got 
out of the way. Now that all those pleadings are before us, 
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as well as the fresh and formidable indictment set forth in 
the new book, it may be expedient to review the whole mat- 
ter. The lectures are carefully reported on either side, and 
the reports are doubtless generally correct ; but still (at least 
so far as Mr. Froude's share in them is concerned,) they do 
not seem to have been revised by the author and published as 
his very words, so that you cannot absolutely hold him to 
words, figures, dates, and citations of authorities. Here, in this 
book, we have him, with his litera acriptay " inverted commas " 
and all. It may indeed be regretted that the eloquent Father 
Burke gave any countenance to the Sham Trial ; that he in- 
nocently accepted the tribunal and pleaded to the declara- 
tion, in the name of his country ; thus materially helping 
the general plan of the crusade: also that, after bandying 
compliments with the learned gentleman on the other side, 
gratuitously affirming and proclaiming that person's honesty, 
and saying that he laved him, Father Burke ended by giving 
up the whole case, concurring in his adversary's practical 
conclusion, turning to his countrymen and telling them 
plainly that they can do nothing, nothing, at home or abroad, 
to relieve their native island of British domination ; and in 
short that thev had better " wait, for the ^ew Zecdander/^^ 
^^ Attendez setts Vorme^^ is the ironical French proverb to 
this same effect. " Wait for the New Zealander " will be- 
come proverbial in Ireland, in the same derisive sense. 
When that predestined savage shall be seen squatting upon 
the broken arch and sketching the ruins of London, then 
Ireland will arise, great, glorious, and free, first flower, etc. I 
Also, when the sky falls, shan't we have larks ? 

And so, at the end of the sham " trial," the Historian 
comes forward with a kind of playful insolence, and seizes 
on his small triumph with a sneer ; congratulates everybody 
that "for practical objects" he and his opponent are agreed, 
offers him his hand, and kindly says, " any how, I hope we 
part in good humor." Oh ! certainly ; all the good humor 
in life, so far as he and Father Burke are concerned : and 
the sham court rises, with a laugh — solvuntv/r risu. 

But there are others concerned in this crusading mission 
of the Historian. And there is, and was, no tribunal at all : 
it was only the agreeable Englishman's device to flatter this 
great American people, by presenting a sort of mimicry of a 
Geneva Arbitration to settle international diflerences by the 
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high and mighty award of American public opinion. I de- 
cline to plead at all before the American public : because 
Irishmen are themselves the best and sole judges of the 
rights and the wrongs of their own land. Neither can I be 
a client of the excellent and eloquent Father Burke in this 
cause ; indeed he excludes me ; for, in his second lecture, he ac- 
cepts with thanks and eflfusion Fronde's statement, that, after 
the *' Reformation," " the cause of the Catholic Religion and 
Irish independence became inseparably and irrevocably one." 
As a non-Catholic, then, I am ruled out of court, as well as 
Urattan and Tone and O'Brien and Davis. We are not 
quite Irish, under this rule. Counsel on the other side, in- 
deed, is willing to take us under his protection : he treats 
the Irish Protestants as his peculiar and favored clients ; but 
I repudiate his advocacy even more earnestly than the Do- 
minican's. He has obliging things to say concerning Irish 
Protestants when they are useful slaves of British policy : 
and not being a slave to that policy, I cannot hope to profit 
by the author's advocacy. From my own point of view, 
then, I shall adventure to survey the whole field on which 
our Irish cause lately appeared to be debated so earnestly, 
but from which the two adversaries have walked off together 
almost hand-in-hand, with all the complacency in the 
world. 

The truth is, and it may as well be said, that many of 
Father Burke's countrymen have felt disappointed at the 
soft and tender usage which he gave, throughout, to that 
loud and furious enemy of our native island. Surely, the 
Dominican could have struck heavier blows, but that some- 
thing held his hand. Yet it is not easy to understand what 
moved Father Burke to such tenderness of courtesy : for, as- 
suredly, the First Living Historian prepared the campaign of 
this foray of his in a manner irritating enough to provoke a 
saint; 

The Historian had written his book, and had sent it to 
the press, a book full charged with venomous loathing and 
contempt of the Irish name and nation ; and seems to have 
judged it expedient, for some reason or another, to condense 
the substance of it into lectures, and to come over and dis- 
charge them in American cities, where he supposed he would 
be sure of a favorable hearing for any abuse of Irish and 
Catholics amongst the preponderating masses of American 

1* 
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Protestants. I suppose he had been told so by some 
*' Christian young men." At any rate, the thing would 
make a stir, and advertise liLs book. At the very moment 
when it was convenient for him he was invited by the " Lit- 
erary Bureau." Whether this was a happy coincidence, or 
whether he invited the Bureau to invite him, cannot now 
be guessed ; nor is it worth while. His subject was to be 
*^ The Relations between England and Ireland ; " and his com- 
ing was heralded by a pamphlet containing first a fac-simile of 
his letter of acceptance, and then many pages pi^esenting se- 
lected passages from his works, entitled " Gems from 
Froude." This pamphlet was largely circulated gratuitously. 
In the letter he considerately says — " I should like it to be 
understood by the Irish in New York generally, that I am 
neithei? gomg to flatter them nor flatter England." Were 
** the Irish in New York generally " fondly soothing them- 
selves with the idea that Froude was coming to flatter them ? 
Who saw any sign of such pleasing anticipations? In 
truth, we are not much used to flattery, — save from a poli- 
tician, now and then, about election times. And those who 
know very much of the " First Historian's " previous writ- 
ings could scarcely have looked for anything very fulsome 
in the way of sycophancy at his hands. Indeed in these 
very " Gems," strung together on the thread of this pamph- 
let, there is but one passage referring to Ireland, which be- 
gins thus — 

" Sadder history, in the compass of the world's great 
•jhronicle, there is none than the history of the Irish : so 
courageous, yet so like cowards : so interesting, yet so reso- 
lute to forfeit all honorable claims to interest. In thinking 
of them, we can but shake our heads," etc. 

I do not well know how courageous men contrive to be 
*^ like cowards : " yet after all, it seems our people are " in- 
teresting : " he never denies this : " interesting " yet *' reso- 
lute to forfeit honorable claims to interest ! " Not only a 
dishonorable people, but resolutely and irrevocably deter- 
mined that no honorable person can concern himself about 
any of them. Difier, we Irish may, on politics, on religion, 
on many matters of human conduct and life, but at least on 
one point we are agreed — we are unanimously and irremedia- 
bly resolved to be disJionorable / This is bad indeed. Let 
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me add to this " Gem " another jewel of my owii selection 
from the new volume just published — 

** The sun never shone on a lovelier country, as nature 
made it. Tliey ha/oe pa/red its forests to the stump^ till it 
shivers in damp and desolation. The perceptions of taste 
which belong to the higher orders of understanding are as 
completely absent as truthfulness of spirit is absent, or 
cleanliness of person and habit." 

No: assuredly the First Living Historian had no mis- 
sion to flatter the Irish race. But let readers bear in mind 
the phrase, " They have pared its forests to the stump," un- 
til we have advanced a little further with this modest re- 
view. 

Englandj the country of the Historian, is in these days 
disquieted once more by a revival of national spirit and na- 
tional pretensions in Ireland. " Home-Rule " has become a 
political test. " Irish ideas," even, which England has so 
often before felt it her duty to stifle in blood — these very 
Irish ideas are now again put forward as the only just basis 
on which the island should be governed : and, worse than 
all, many of the best of the Protestants are cordially unit- 
ing with their Catholic fellow-countrymen in demanding 
some approach to self-government. British policy had often 
been interfered with by such demonstrations before ; and 
had usually, at least since the " Reformation," found its 
best safety in promoting religious animosities. The same 
course must be taken now again : hatred and spite of Pro- 
testant against Catholic must be kindled again and fed with 
fresh fuel, or all is lost. Prudent British Statesmen look 
anxiously around and survey the situation ; they see a con- 
siderable Protestant recrudescence in several parts of the 
world, provoked ostensibly by the late Council of the Vati- 
can, with its definition of the ancient doctrine of Papal In- 
fallibility. They see prosperous and tiiumphant Germany 
girding up its loins to do battle with the dreadful Pope ; 
and Prince Bismarck is prosecuting bishops and thundering 
against Jesuits. And so in the very latest Irish papers I 
read, without surprise — 

** On Monday, criminal informations were filed in the 
Crown Office, Dublin, in the names of Mr. Christopher 
Palles and Mr. W. Lane Joynt, against his Lordship the 
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Bisliop of Clonfert, twenty- three Catholic clergymen of the 
county Galway, Captain Nolan, and Mr. Sebastian Nolan* 
All these gentlemen are charged with the use of undue in- 
fluence, and the Court of Queen's Bench is asked to * award 
due process of law ' against them. The venue is laid in the 
county Galway, and it appears that, as the informations are 
equivalent to bills found by a Grand Jury on an indictment, 
the next step will be to put the Bishop of Clonfert and his 
fellow-defendants in the dock of the County Court-house, in 
Galway, and call on them to plead." 

The " undue influence " was in representing to their flocks 
that it would be committing a sin to vote for Gladstone's 
candidate : and a crying sin it certainly would have been ; 
and who could more properly warn them against sin than 
theii* clergy? However, the prosecution itself will excite 
spite and rage, unmanly exultation amongst the Orangemen, 
bitter and vindinctive wi-ath amongst the Catholics ; and 
thus a great point is gained, to begin with. Next, it is at 
any time easy to create exasperation amongst the more igno- 
rant Protestants, by pointing out the so-called presumption 
of the Catholic Church ; and facilities are given to carry on 
the unholy work of lashing the two parties to fury by the 
agitation now existing on the question of public education. 
Shall the education of children be made carefully irreligious ? 
or shall all the people be required to pay for an irreligious 
education, though they cannot use the article? Or shall 
parents be at liberty, if they choose, to give to their chil- 
dren a separate denominational education, without being 
compelled also to pay for the State-education of other peo- 
ple's children ? Easy enough to alarm the ignorant persons 
aforesaid, by a suggestion that this latter plan is nothing but 
a device of the Jesuits to bring back the Inquisition. Then, 
in turning their eyes anxiously around the horizon, those 
prudent English Statesmen take careful note of the signs of 
the times in the United States. Here, also, the State and de- 
nominational school systems are eagerly debated. Here, 
also, the ignorant masses have been taught to believe that the 
Infallibility of the Pope, and especially the " Syllabus," are 
only an insidious machinery for ^troubling the peace of 
States and Governments, and making us all vassals to " the 
Woman who sitteth upon Seven Hills." The English know, 
also, (for they have both spies and agents busy here,) that, 
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ever since the close of the war, there has been gradually re- 
viving a strong, anti-Catholic and anti-Irish feeling, which 
awaits only a good stirring example, set in England^ to fol- 
low suit as usual. An excitement can always be stirred up 
in America on this principle. It was the " Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act " to restrain Papal Aggression, that gave birth to 
our shabby Know-Nothing crusade ; and a few bloody riots 
were duly enacted, a church or two wrecked, a good priest 
" ridden on a rail," and tarred and feathered by the princi- 
pal inhabitants of a New England town. A renewal of all 
this would be invaluable for exasperating the so-desirable re- 
ligious rage in Ireland. 

And there is more in it. Certain millions of the Irish 
people, extirpated out of their own land, and escaped from 
the British famines, are now dwelling, they and their chil- 
dren, upon this continent ; and everybody knows that they 
watch with keen interest every National movement of their ^'\ 
kindred at home, with the stem determination to bear a 
hand in the final settlement of that question. Nothing 
could possibly be more serviceable to Gladstone's policy than 
the successful arousing of strong dislike and contempt on 
the part of the Protestant-American people against their 
Catholic and Irish fellow- citizens. Now no man in all Eng- 
land could be found so fitted for this dreadful office as the 
First Living Historian. 

Froude's qualifications for his mission (besides a most flu- 
ent and sensational rhetoric) are twofold. First, he hates 
*ihe Catholic Church, and has at his fingers' ends all the foul- 
est imputations and all the diabolical language of abuse 
usually employed these last three hundred years to cover 
chat Church with a robe of blackest hoiTor : — second, he 
claims for his own country an absolute right to possess and 
govern Ireland at her own will and for her own profit. As 
I read these pages of the " First Historian," I confess that 
I warm towards him a little : he does not cant much, for an 
Englishman, but pours forth his insults upon the people and 
upon their religion with a rather honest kind of cynical bru- 
tality. He tells us in plain words that " superior strength 
is the equivalent of superior merit : " in other words it is 
" sujierior merit : " and referring to Ireland and her rights, 
forsooth, he says : — 

" There neither is nor can be an inherent privileg 3 in anj^ 
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person or set of persons to live \mwoi*thily at tlieir own 
wills, when they can be led or driven into more honorable 
courses ; and the rights of man — if such rights th )re be — 
are not to liberty, but to wise direction and control : " — that 
is, control by us English. There is another passage (page 
609,) which I like even better — 

" The consent of man was not asked when he was bom 
into the world : his consent will not be asked when his time 
comes to die. As little has his consent to do with the laws 
which, while he lives, he is bound to obey. Let a nation bo 
justly governed," etc., 

— that is, by us English. 

As for the Catholic Church in Ireland, the only defect he 
finds in the course of English policy is, that there was not 
persecution i^olent enough and constant enough exercised 
u)Km Ibat (^urch. Here are his words (p. 213) — 

" SfS^ov^rnment need keep terms with such a creed when 
there is power to abolish it. To call the repression of 
opinions which had issued so many times in blood and revolt 
by the name of religious persecution^ is mere abuse of words ; 
while at the same time the best minds in England really be- 
lieved that, besides its treasonable aspects, the Roman Cath- 
olic religion was intellectually degrading and spiritually 
poisonous." 

These, you observe, were not the worst minds in England, 
-but the best ; and the Historian most heartily agrees with 
them. But the autJior is not altogether averse from " recon- 
ciling the loyal priests and the Government, by subsidizing 
a power which had proved too strong to be violently over- 
thrown " (p. 565). On the same page he cites with appro- 
bation the words of a pamphlet which seems one of his 
favorite authorities — 

" Possibly it might be a good plan to abolish the payment 
of dues, offerings and fees from the poor Papists to the 
priests, and settle salaries for them. Their interests would 
then be closely tied to those of the State, and they might be 
managed like cannons, whose mouths are still pointed as they 
please who fill th^ir bdlies,^^ 

The reader has now a clear enough idea of the high quali* 
fications of this Historian to do the Queen's business in 
Ireland. 
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The adventurers under Henry II., came to " take charge " 
of the Irish, says this Historian, in his preliminary chapter, 
** The Normans," he assures us, were a people " whose pecu- 
liar mission was to govern men : " and it seems they could 
not help it. Who can resist his fate ? — 

" They were bom rulers of men, and were forced, by the 
same necessity which has brought the decrepit kingdoms of 
Asia under the authority of England and Russia, to take the 
management, eight centuries ago, of the anarchic nations of 
Western Europe." 

It was hard on the Norman people ! For these poor de- 
voted rulers of men were forced " by the same necessity," to 
do much forgery, perjury and murder to carry out their 
missioned task. Neither will our rulers of men altogether 
give us up when we escape from under their clutch : their 
care and sympathy follow us round the world. Here, for 
example, the Irish- Americans who have been living on good 
enough terms with native American and other citizens, and 
who have been doing much honest work here, making them- 
selves independent, marrying and giving in marriage, pro* 
creating a good breed, which is to have its full share in the 
labor and the thought and the honorable effort of every kind 
upon this Continent in the future, — these Irish-Americans 
find themselves followed, even here, from time to time, by 
agents and emissaries of those blessed governors of men, 
whose task is to lower us in the eyes of our fellow-citizens, 
and to make them * understand that we are not fit to be 
trusted as citizens of this or any other country. These 
English have taken direction of our people, once for all, and 
cannot without a pang give up the management of us. 
Though we take the wings of the morning and flee to the 
uttermost ends of the earth, even there will their hand lead 
us and their right hand hold us! Even here we find, at 
every turn, a vigilant English "ruler of men" cooling our 
friends, heating our enemies, carefully warning our neigh- 
bors that we are false, treacherous, cowardly, and cruel, that 
we never knew what to do with our own country, when we 
had one, and will surely do what in us lies to ruin America 
as we ruined Ireland. 

I cannot but admire the Historian when, in one of his lec- 
tures, he comes to deal with the apparently simple suggestion 
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that, inasmuch as England has shown nothing but imbecility 
and stupidity in her dealings with Ireland for seven hundred 
years, and has brought the island to be a world's wonder for 
its long agony of misery, famine, and discontent, she had 
better perhaps relieve herself of the charge and let Ireland 
alone. At this idea he breaks out into a foam of rage. 
What! let Ireland govern herself! No, never! Anything 
but that, England will never consent either to Home Rule, 
or to any altered arrangement which might put Ireland into 
the way of being able to extort Home Rule : — never, until 
England is beaten to her knees : never ! never ! 

Bravo ! Fii-st Historian ! Beaten to her knees, quotha ? 
Beaten to her mouth and nose must she be. It is precisely 
the sentiment which I have myself often written and uttered. 
The British Empire must utterly perish, that is, be dis- 
membered as an Empire, — or " Ireland must die a daily death, 
and suffer an endless martyrdom." 

Mr. Froude seems to admit all this : confesses with a 
charming ingenuousness that Ireland has been always not 
only unjustly and cruelly, but stupidly, governed by Eng- 
land : that she is now so governed, and is likely to be : nay 
that Ireland has ample provocation and perfect right to take 
up arms and establish her independence on the field. Very 
well then, says the Historian, draw your sword and coitie on ! 
This is a curiously happy sarcasm, addressed to a nation 
carefully disarmed by law, and whose houses are at all times 
subject to search for any kind of weapon. A gang of rob- 
bers seize a tiaveller, tie him to a tree, disarm him, strip 
him, rob him of his money : he cries out and remonstrates ; 
calls them a pack of rascals, demands to be let loose : but one 
of the brigands replies to liim ; " Friend, you have no right 
to liberty unless you fight for it. Your arguments are good, 
are unanswerable : therefore, will you fight us all, there as 
you stand, with your hands tied behind your back to that 
tree? If you cannot do this, stop your vain arguments and 
' blatant ' bawlings, — enough to disgust the very owls in the 
trees." As Dean Swift said, concerning the book of Moly- 
neux : " In reason, all government, without the consent of 
the governed, is the very definition of slavery ; but, infact^ 
eleven men, well armed, will certainly subdue one single man 
in his shirt." 

Here, then, is the whole political theory and principle of 
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the Historian. We have you down, throttled, strip j>ed, dis- 
armed, garotted : our treatment of you and of your country 
has been stupid, and a scandal : it is going to be in the fut- 
ure what it has been in the past : and now, what are you 
going to do about it ? I must confess that I like this Cru- 
sader of the Period for so honest an exposition of his princi- 
ples ; and feel inclined to take his part against the savage, 
word-catching critics who have been finding him guilty of 
misquotations, mistranslations, and even ignorant blunders, 
as they fondly dream. 

And does a citizen of Brooklyn, indeed, or that keen 
Scotchman, Mr. Hosack, or the Quarterly JievieWy and 
" fifty others," do they, or does any of them, innocently im- 
agine that they can comer the First Living Histoiian, by 
pointing out misquotations, falsified authorities and the like ? 
The Historian defies them. He has composed his " History 
of England " from " perhaps two hundred thousand docu- 
ments," and, with a calm ii*ony, invites his critics to follow 
him through those two hundred thousand pigeon-holes, some 
in the British Museum, some in the State-Paper Olfice, sorue 
in Trinity College Library, or elsewhere; and he cannot 
think of replying to any special charge of fraud or forgery, 
unless his accusers go through all those references. " I have 
read everything myself," he observes in his last lecture. " I 
have made my own extracts from papers which I might never 
see a second time." And again — " It often happens that 
half a letter is in one collection and half in another. There 
will be two letters from the same person and the same place, 
on the same subject and on the same day. One may be 
among the State Papers, another in the British Museum. I 
will not say that passages from two such letters may not at 
times appear in my text as if they were one." But he has 
done his utmost, as he assures us, to tell the truth. And 
those who doubt it have only to go through his 200,000 
pigeon-holes. Thus a rabbit squats at one of the burrows of 
his intricate warren, and invites the terriers to chase : they 
give chase : there are a thousand galleries, corridors, laby- 
rinths : the rabbit's ears are seen for a moment peeping at 
one of the holes : the dog goes for him ; but in the' twink- 
ling of an eye the rabbit's fud is seen at another hole forty 
yards off. No straightforward terrier can follow him up, 
though a well-trained ferret might. Thus, when the Histo* 
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nan brandishes before us the 200,000 authorities which we 
must master before we can '^ convict " him of even one error, 
he intimidates the simple mind. In vain the citizen of 
Brooklyn points out thiit the Historian has printed a letter 
as from Randolph, in Edinburgh, which was never written by 
said Randolph, attributing to Queen Mary of Scotland an 
atrocious and blood-thirsty saying, which she never said. 
He replies that, if Randolph, in Edinburgh, did not write 
that letter, yet another man somewhere in England did write 
another letter : and although that other letter does not at- 
tribute the blood-thirsty utterance to Queen Mary at all, yet 
the Historian denies that he has been convicted : no, only 
accused by the citizen of Brooklyn. If he answered the cit- 
izen he would have to answer " fifty others" — so many are 
the charges which have been made against him : and with a 
frank and noble candor he offers to submit the examination 
of his authorities to a commission of five Irish Judges (out of 
twelve), with the Irish Lord Chancellor to preside : they are 
to examine the 200,000 authorities, and if they find that ho 
has been unfaithful in citing any one, he will expunge that 
passage : can a candid Historian do more ? 

Some persons may term this proposal an illusory kind of 
challenge : because the human mind is incapable of conceiv- 
ing the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and four of the Judges 
quitting the bench, where they have their own business to 
mind, flinging off wigs and ermine, burying themselves for 
(let us say) seven years in the crypts of record-oflSces, muse- 
ums and college libraries, closely following the Historian as 
he fits his references or parts of them to a MS. in London, 
then dives and re-appears in Dublin to find the other lines 
of the letter. Not seven years, but seventeen, would be 
needful for this labor : and the enemies of our First BUlsto- 
rian will be sure to say that he never would have proposed 
such an inquiry but that he knows it to be impossible. I 
suggest, then, that he add to the list of Comndssioners the 
name of Greneral Grant. 

In short, the Historian is too hard a nut for these word- 
catching critics to crack. Let them not imagine that they 
can impale such a man as this upon the horn of an inverted 
comma, or hang him at the tail of a semi-colon. It is in 
vain for the citizen of Brooklyn, or fifty others, to taunt him 
with misquotations ; he smiles in front of his 200,000 pigeoof 
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holes, and says to them, " Come on, then, gentlemen, follow ! 
follow ! — or send on the Lord Chancellor or the President : 
either do this, or forever hold your peace." It is in vain 
also that another small critic points out how the First His- 
torian, having occasion to refer to the oil-bottle of Rheims, 
speaks of the bottle as a man, and calls him ^' Saint Am- 
poul." Do they think they have caught him here ! Vain 
dreams ! Mr. Froude connait son Mahdaia : and knows 
that famous voyage which Pantagruel made to consult the 
Oracle of the ^Toli/ JBotde^ whose name was Bac-Buc ; and 
this is the very Saint, and the very bottle, which the learned 
person means. Ah I critics, you are not going to trip up the 
First Living Historian in this flimsy kind of way ! 

I am now in good humor with the Crusader of the Period • 
and in ihe next chapter shall come closer to him. 



CHAPTER n. 

CONSPIRACT AOAIN8T THE *^ FIRST HTSTORIAN " — JOHN P. FBENDEB- 
OAST — COLONEL MELIKR — ATTITUDE OF THE ** HISTORIAN " — ^HB 
MARCHES OFF — HIS BOOK— THE * ^ NORMANS " — THE ^^ HA8BACRB *' 
OF 1041 — ** PROTESTANTS," GOOD AND BAD. 

Froude is really a man to be congratulated, or almost en- 
vied. He has stirred up hosts of vindictive enemies on both 
sides of the Atlantic. He is the Hero of Two Worlds, in 
another sense than the Lafayette sense. Like bloodhounds, 
they are upon his track in either hemisphere ; his new book, 
7%e JbJnglish in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century ^ will have 
a sale unexampled : and this — as they say in New England, 
— this is the calculation. 

I said that the discussion raised by the Crusader ia only 
beginning. Now it grows hotter and fiercer everyday. Not 
only that fell critic, the bulldog " Citizen of Brooklyn," holds 
our Historian fast, with a grip like death, but I find that Mr. 
Prendergast, author of the " Cromwellian Settlemient," has 
fallen upon Historian Froude with a fury even more feroci- 
ous than Mr. Meline's own ; not counting the long array of 
his other enemies in England and Scotland. I have the 
honor to make him my compliment. Nothing could fall out 
more happily for him than this view-haUo and full cry of 
eager huiitera. Mr. Prendergast, after having read the first 
volume of the new book, has addressed several letters to the 
Dublin press ; one of which opens thus — 

" Mr. Froude, I believe, is lighting a fire that he has lit- 
tle conception of. Deep as our hatred has hitherto been at 
our unparalleled historic wrongs, it is as nothing to the 
intense detestation we shall hereafter hold the English in. 
Though the vile English press are unwilling to commit them- 
selves to the support of Mr. Froude's crusade against the ex- 
iled Irish, until they see the success of it, it is easy to per- 
ceive how they sympathize with it, and how gladly they would 
see the Americans hate us as deeply as they do themselves. 
For, in truth, the self-imposed mission of this friend and 
lover of Ireland (God save us from our English lovers !) ia 
to turn the Americans against us." 
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Here Mr. Prendergast is quite wrong, on one point. Our 
Historian knew very well that he was lighting a fire ; and 
intended it. Moreover, he will get out of it himself with- 
out singing a whisker, by means of a patent fire-escape which 
he has invented. But now, some one may ask who is Mr. 
Prendergast ? He is an author of whom Mr. Froude has 
himself made honorable mention in this very book, the JEVi^- 
lish in Ireland, He says (p. 134 w.) : — 

** I cannot pass over this part of my narrative without 
making my acknowledgments to Mr. Prendergast, to whose 
personal courtesy I am deeply indebted, and to whose im- 
partiality and candor in his volume on the Cromwellian Set- 
tlement I can offer no higher praise than by saying that the 
perusal of it has left on my mind an impression precisely 
opposite to that of Mr. Prendergast himself. He writes as 
an Irish patriot — I as an Englishman : but the difference be- 
tween us is not on the facts, but on the opinion to be formed 
about them." 

— Meaning that, in Prendergast's opinion, it was hard 
measure to compel all Irish land-owners, in three of tho four 
provinces, on a certain day in Winter, by sound of trumpet 
and heate of drwrrnne^ to arise and transplant themselves, 
into the wilds of Connaught ; — but that in Froude's opinion 
it was a wholesome measure, intended for the good of the 
Irish themselves. But what I specially desire to call atten- 
tion to, in this place, is the excessive discourtesy with which 
Mr. Prendergast repays that honorable mention by the First 
of Living Historians. After having, by his " personal cour- 
tesy " (and something more than that) earned so grateful and 
graceful an acknowledgment from so grand a prince of liter- 
ature, this Irishman no sooner reads the book in which a flat- 
tering notice of himself is contained, than he suddenly turns 
rough and rude, and even brutally barbarous. He ignores 
entirely the compliment to himself; and is perhaps ashamed 
of it. " The twistings and wrigglings of this English viper •' 
— such is about the best language he can find for his quon- 
da/m, acquaintance. Mr. Prendergast admits that he did 
guide the researches of our Historian, and did furnish him 
with authorities and references, sometimes directly, some- 
times through others. But he soon had reason to doubt the 
good faith of this ardent historic investigator, and thought 
it needful to deal with him accordingly. In the first q-iarter 
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of tho eighteenth century, about the years 1719 and 1723, 
oceuri*ed certain legislative proceedings in the Colonial Par- 
liament of Dublin, concerning which some doubts arose ; and 
both Mr. Prendergast and Mr. Froude were at the same mo- 
ment laboring in record offices to ascertain the &cts, and dis- 
cover the documents. Mr. Prendergast found what was 
wanted ; — I do not enter here into the odious and indecent 
details ; but must do so before I have done with Froude. 
Having lighted upon the documents, the laborious Irish 
scholar, in all good faith, thought he was bound to communi- 
cate them to Mr. Froude. Here is his own account of that 
matter in his late letter to the Irish journals: — 

" Now for Mr. Froude's treatment of this event. He 
know he could not avoid it, or mis-state it, as he has done 
so many other events. For, having met Mr. Froude shortly 
afterwards, making his searches in the State Paper Depart- 
ment at Dublin Castle, I thought it right to tell him of my 
discovery. But he was already aware, so he told me, of the 
fact, having seen the original letter in the Public Record 
Office, London. There was something, however, so extraor- 
dinary in the man's demeanor that I had my misgivings that 
he intended to niisdeal with the transaction in some way ; 
so I published it in the FreemaiCa tTov/mal of the 28th 
April, 1871. I confess I had great curiosity to see how he 
would treat the matter in these circumstances." 

The writer then reprints some words and phrases from 
this book ; and continues : — 

** Let it be remembered that I had bound him with such 
strong cords, by publishing the entire letter beforehand, that 
there was no possibility of his mis-stating the terms or the 
scope of it ; and then observe the writliings and twistings of 
this English viper, that, nursed in his youthful sickness by 
the poor peasantry of Mayo, and since that day a frequent 
visitor to Ireland, seeks to spit his venom against us at 
home by publishing this book, and then immediately rushes 
to America to endeavor to instill into the English race 
abroad the same hatred he and his colleagues are filled with 
at home." 

Words that bum ! 

I mean to tell something of the matter which was in ques- 
tion, before I have done : but in the meantime it is enough 
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to arouse the sympathies of ^ all readers in favor of Mr. 
Froude, by showing the shocking manner in which his 
kindly overtures to Prendergast have been received. It is 
true, no compliment from our Historian could elevate the 
reputation of John P. Prendergast, the author of the most 
perfect Monograph, of one special and cardinal point in our 
Irish history : but still it seems hard that the recipient of 
so pretty a compliment, should have no better return to 
make than refusing the courtesy with both his hands, saying, 
*' Keep off, you English viper ! " Is the time indeed come 
when these generous tributes from one literary man to 
another, which give such a grace and charm to the inter- 
course of lofty intellects, are to become of no account ? Is 
a gentleman who has received so flattering an eulogy from a 
great man justified in responding with a kick and a curse ? 
liOt a discerning public judge. 

In the midst of all this tumult of abuse, the First Historian 
•walks serene : he is altogether impassive, going calmly on 
the even tenor of his way, answering all hostile critics with 
disdain. Mr. Meline has vainly tried to worry him into 
giving some sign, making some defence, in the matter of 
Queen Mary of Scotland and her " latest Historian." Yet 
the critic seems to have been aware from the first that he 
would get nothing out of the man. Says that inevitable citi- 
zen of Brooklyn : — 

*'That Mr. Froude at this or at any other time would 
answer the charges presented in ' Mary Queen of Scots and 
her latest English Historian,' I have never expected. He 
cannot do it and better his position, and I am, moreover, 
sufficiently familiar with his ' manner of fence ' with critics 
at home to know that he would not now attempt serious 
responses in a case of any gravity. Mr. Froude cannot reply 
to my allegations, because, he says, * I am on one side of 
the Atlantic, and my books and papers are on the other ; ' 
and he then repeats the plaintive wail, made several years 
ago in the Pall Mall Gazette^ touching his gigantic labors 
with documents and MSS. * in half a dozen languages.' 
But during all the years Mr. Froude was at home among his 
books and papers, his most aggressive critics and those of 
bluntest speech succeeded no better than I have in obtain- 
ing answer, explanation, or apology from him. In reply 
to the most rlamaging imputations, to the most offensive 
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accusations, lie hacl nothing to say — and wisely, saic) 
nothing." 

It is an attitude of grand disdain : but implacable Meline 
does not like it : ho would prefer that the Historian would 
bo good enough to explain some of those very numerous 
passages in which he has brought forward misquotations or 
palmed off mistranslations, and to expound how it has hap- 
pened that all those " clerical errors," as Froude calls them, 
were on one side, always going to favor the scoundrel he 
intended to whitewash, and to blacken the unhappy Papist 
he meant to cover with obloquy. 

Father Burke, 1 think, in his lectures, only ventured to 
call "in question one citation of a documentary authority 
made by his opponent, purporting to be an Address to King 
George the Third, while the Americans were in revolt — an 
Address from the Irish Catholics represented by Lord 
Fiiigal and others, wherein the said Irish Catholics are 
shown in the act and attitude of crawling to the foot of the 
throne, pmviiig to be led against the rebellious Americans. 
The great Dominican said he had searched for some such 
address, thinking very naturally that a document of so much 
importance would certainly have been printed ; but he had 
not found any document answering the description, although 
he had found, in Curry's Collection, an address testifying 
general loyalty. It is servile enough, God knows — I have 
it now before me — and is signed, certainly, Fingaly Gor^ 
Tnanstown^ Dillon^ Kenmare^ and many others ; but it says 
no word of America. Here is the Historian's proud rejoin- 
der, in his last lecture : — 

" I quoted a loyal address to George the Third, signed in 
the name of the whole body by the leading Irish Catholics. 
Father Burke says that, though fulsome in its tone, it con- 
tains no words about America. As he meets me with a 
contradiction, I can but insist that I copied the words 
which I read to you from the original in the State Paper Of- 
fice, and I will read one or two sentences of it again. The 
address declares that the Catholics of Ireland abhorred the 
unnatural rebellion against his Majesty which had broken 
out among his American subjects ; that they laid at his feet 
2,000,000 loyal, faithful, and affectionate hearts and hands, 
ready to exert themselves against his Majesty's enemies in 
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any part of the world ; that their loyalty had been always 
as the dial to the sun, tnie though not shone upon." 

This last line, — is the Historian very certain that it is not 
a quotation from Tom Moore ? At any rate, he perempto- 
rily shuts all mouths by saying, " I can but insist that I 
copied it in the State Paper Office." Now, the fact is, that 
nobody, by this time, believes one word that the First of 
Living Historians writes or utters, upon his own authority. 
There are, accordingly, many still who will not believe that 
such a document exists, — not, at least, until after the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland and the Judges have exhibited a certi- 
fied copy of it, in the Chancery Office, Four Coiuts, Dublin. 

With his head high, and lofty disdain upon his counte- 
nance, this haughty creature thus finally bruslies off the 
troublesome swarm of his assailants, and wraps himself nobly 
in his mantle of proof. Closing his last lecture, he says : — 

" Here I must leave him " [namely, Father Burke]. 
** I leave untouched a largo number of blots which I had 
marked for criticism; but if I have not done enough to him 
already, I shall waste my words with trying to do more ; 
and for the future, as long as I remain in America, neither 
he, if he returns to the charge, nor any other assailant, must 
look for further answer from me. His own knowledge of his 
subject is wide and varied ; but I can compare his workman- 
ship to nothing so well as to one of the lives of his own Irish 
Saints, in which legend and reality are so strangely blended 
that the time aspects of things and character can no longer 
be discerned." 

This sarcasm about the Irish Saints is in English good 
taste, being addressed to an Irish Dominican Friar ! The 
Christian Young Men rub their hands wifli glee, over so 
neat and cunning a cut administered to those superstitious 
Romanists. Yet, after all, perhaps the Historian has not 
spent much of his time in studying the lives of the Irish 
Saints. He is more deeply read in the legend of that round- 
bellied French Saint, the jolly " St. Ampoul ; " where, per- 
haps. Father Burke cannot follow him. 

The main thing which we learn most explicitly from this 
last paragraph is, that the malignant critics of the Historian 
may now consider themselves safe from the efiects of his re- 
sentment. There are fifty of them ; and I am thus embol- 
2 
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dened to become the fifty -first : he will not notice any of iis ; 
his sole i*c|»ly to one and all bcinj:; *'(/ta;i." Very well ; al- 
though I should di'Oiu it a v(My hi<j;h honor indeed, if I could 
anyhow goad and badger so illustrious a person into reply- 
iufj, even in the most damaging manner to we, I must not 
think of so fluttering an encounter : and as I have the Book 
itself before me, I can only comment upon its text as my 
lights may enable me. So now for the book itself. 

At the opening of a " section " of chapter third, the His- 
torian, speaking of the situation of the country in the reign 
of James II., has this frank and satisfactory statement of the 
position of affaii-s : — 

" The Irish believed that Ireland was theirs : that the 
English were invading tyrants who had stolen their land, 
broken up their laws and habits, and proscribed their creed. 
The English believed that Ireland was a country attached, 
inseparably, hi/ situation and circumstances^ to the English 
crown ; that they were compelled to govern a people who 
were unable or unwilling to govern themselves ; and that 
the spoliation with which they were reproached had been 
forced ujion them by the treachery and insubordination of 
the native owners. Between these two views of- the same 
facts no compromise was possible." 

Certainly not ; and, indeed, everybody who has any in- 
terest in the question ought to foel obliged to the English 
Historian for stating the issue so clearly, and for arguing it 
so steadily and consistently throughout his work. Sir. 
Prcndei'gast expresses the hoi)e that 2 lie English in Ireland 
may be translated and published in France and in Germany, 
as we may be very sure it will be. In the meantime, we 
have it in very plain English : so that Americans (if they 
care) have the best opportunity of learning the whole case 
of our nation in its relation to England, upon excellent au- 
thority. I call it excellent authority ybr this special purpose^ 
namely, for ascertaining the genuine sentiment of the English 
j)cople, because all the author's historical books have an 
enormous currency in that country ; and this one, above all, 
L« sure to be devoured, by the multitudinous readers of Eng- 
land, with a greedy delight. I beg leave to commend it to 
them. I give my modest aid to the advertising of it. In 
truth, if some Irishman, possessed of the grim humor of 
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Dean Swift, had written these chapters with the intention of 
presenting the English case in the most grotesquely horrible 
and offensive point of view, he could scarcely go beyond our 
Historian. One might be almost inclined to suspect him of 
this malignant design, if the man were a wit, like the Dean of 
St. Patrick's. But there is not a ray of humor in his intel- 
lect : and when he gravely propounds that, to term the 
*' abolishing " of the religion of a people, by fines, whipping, 
trans}K>rtation, and the gallows, a case of religious persecu- 
tion, is " a mere abuse of words ; " and when he mentions, as 
a wholly untenable theory, the belief prevalent among tlie 
Irish, tliat Ireland was theirs^ he means no sarcasm : it is the 
most serious and stolid British insolence : not iutendt'd to 
be Ikughed at by any means, nor a fit subject for amusement 
at all. The thing has an odor of blood. Such words call 
up the ghosts of many generations of murdered men ; and 
they are intended, and calculated, to make more such ghosts 
for ages yet to come. If I have heretofore spoken of this 
man's performances in a tone somewhat like levity, I drop 
that tone from the present moment, and proceed to expose 
the Historian in all his naked horror. 

There is no need, for the present purpose, to examme this 
writer's account of the " occupation of Ireland," at the end 
of the twelfth century, by people whom he calls Noi*mans, 
" whose peculiar mission was to govern men." The con- 
querors of England, and the invaders of Ireland, were, ac- 
cording to the Historian, not only Normans but Norman 
aristocrats. In this, as in everything else, he carefully con- 
sults and fiatters the prevailing sentiment of his own people 
at the present day. The English cannot endure to say, or to 
hear, that their island was conquered in one battle by a mob 
oi Frenchmen, — Frenchmen pure and simple, including those 
who lived in Normandy. They cannot endure to be told that 
one whole wing, and one-third of William's army, consisted of 
Bretons ; another wing of Gascons and other people of the 
south and centre of France. And as for the ** Normans," 
who came over, afterwards, to " take charge " of Ireland, it 
seems to our English friends invidious to dwell upon the fact 
that they were not Normans at all ; — you might as well call 
them Auvergnats or Savoyards. The Fitzstephens and Fitz- 
maurices who preceded Henry II., were Geraldines, the Ital 
ian Gherardini; and their mother was the notorious Nesta, 
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a Welsh lady of no uneasy virtue. Out of tbe same nest of 
Nesta came also Giraldus Canibrensis, the very first of the 
**car|K»t-bag" school of writers u)M)n Ireland. And when 
Henry himself came over with his Knights, ho also had no 
title to bo called a Norman aristocrat, nor a Korman at all ; 
— for in fact he was bom in Aujou, where his fiftther before 
him was born, and his children after him. He became in- 
deed Duke of Normandy, as ho became King of England ; 
yet he never called himself a Norman ; and if any one had 
affronted him by calling him an J^nglishman^ he would have 
had the insulter lashed with dog-whips. 

I notice this rubbish about " Norman rulers of men," only 
to point out how sedulously the Historian has consulted the 
national vanity of liis public : but I shall now apply myself 
to his treatment of that which he calls " the gravest event in 
all Irish history, the turning-point on which all later contro- 
versies between England and Ireland hinge " — 

** Those who see in that massacre the explanation and the 
defence of the subsequent treatment of Ireland, however un- 
willing to revive the memory of scenes which rivalled in car- 
nage the horroi*s of St. Bartholomew, are compelled to repeat 
the evidence once held to be unanswerable." In these words 
(p. 83) the Historian commits himself to the whole ghastly 
story. Ho will not, indeed, insist that two himdred thou- 
sand Protestants were assassinated in six months. But, if 
there was a certain exaggeration in the estimate of the num- 
bers, he assures us that — " for these enormous figures the 
Catliolic priests were responsible. They returned the num- 
bers of the killed in their sevei-al parishes, up to March, 
1G42, as 154,000." Also, " Sir John Temple considered 
that 150,000 perished in two months, or 300,000 in two 
years." But as our learned Historian knows well enough 
that there were not so many Protestants in all Ireland, count- 
ing women and children, he thinks it best to take the cooler 
and calmer estimate of Lord Clarendon, who reduced the esti- 
mate to 40,000 ; or he is willing even to take Sir William 
Petty's numbers, namely 37,000. And even these figures, 
he says, may " seem too large." But that there was, in fact, a 
most frightful massacre perpetrated in Ulster, he feels it 
his duty to re-affirm ; and for proof of it, in all its details, 
he rnfers to the folio volumes of sworn depositions now to be 
read in the library of Trinity College, " whose evidence is the 
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eternal witness of blood which the Irish Catholics have, from 
that time to this, been vainly trying to wash away." 

Now, I propose to show — 

JFirsty that there was no massacre at all. 

SecoTvdy that the Historian knows there was no massacre. 

Third, that he intentionally and advisedly cites ^' authori- 
ties " which prove nothing and shed not a ray of light. 

Fowrth, that in producing Temple, Petty, Dean Maxwell 
and others, as witnesses, he is producing those carpet-baggers 
who had need of establishing a " massacre," because it was 
their title-deed to the great estates afterwards confiscated : 
— that in short there was money in the massacre. 

Fifth, that he has woven together this tissue of sanguinary 
falsehood for the purpose of blackening and scandalizing a 
whole people before the civilized world, or, as he expresses 
it, making that gory fable " the explanation and defence of 
the subsequent treatment of Ireland," meaning Penal Laws, 
and the whipping-post and the gallows and universal plunder 
of all persons who went to Mass. 

Sir William Petty gathered together, out of the con- 
fiscated estates, those vast domains which his descendant. 
Lord Lansdowne, now possesses in Ireland. Sir John 
Temple was the founder of tlio Irish fortunes of the Temples 
Lords Palmerston. Dr. Maxwell was made Bishop of Kil- 
more, in reward for one affidavit : to be sure it was a hard 
one, as we shall see ; but he swallowed it, and it agreed with 
him. Sir John Borlase, an Englishman, but a carpet-bag 
Judge on the Irish bench, had a share out of the spoil of the 
Papists. And these men, and many others like them, and 
their dependants, could not afibrd to let the " massacre " be 
questioned at all: it was on the massacre they lived and 
were providing for their little families : if any man at that 
time doubted the massacre they would have his blood. 

Indeed, in the last Lecture of the Historian, he refers to 
the Rev. Ferdinando Warner, a very respectable clergyman 
of the Church of England, and author of a History of Ireland, 
who made a most careful examination into the alleged mur- 
ders of Protestants, and reduced them to two thousand one 
hundred people — a heavy hecatomb enough, one might think : 
but it will not answer our Historian's purpose at all : he 
cannot come down to so low a figure : he does not know but 
that the next Protestant may whittle it down to nothing. 
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So ho treats Mr. "Warner's estimate with a poolirpoohy and 
actually says : ** I am sorry to say I have known many 
Prott'stants entirely unable to distinguish truth from false- 
hood." The Historian is utterly disgusted at such a " Prot- 
estant " as this, who tries to cut and lop away the whole 
foundation on which the treatment of Ireland is grounded 
and justified. Such a Protestant is no better than that 
Papist keeper of records in London who actually answered 
Mr. Mcline's inquiry by giving him such information as con- 
victed the Historian of fraud. 

I am about to prove myself a very poor sort of Protestant, 
according]; to the Historian's religious test: for the task I 
have undertaken and the end I have set before me are to 
demonstrate, to all rational and fair-minded people, that 
this individual, purporting to be a Historian, has, both by 
his Lectures and his Book, delibei*ately falsified the vei-y 
History which he undertook to elucidate ; that he has used 
his researches of ycai's with the cold malignity of a spider, 
to involve his intended victim in an inextricable network of 
black falsehood; referring for his " facts" to authorities he 
knew to be worse than worthless ; presenting those pretended 
authorities to his readers as trustworthy and undeniable ; 
suppressing, in general, or else disparaging (as of no conse- 
quence), all evidence which bore against his bloody plan; 
and that he has done all this .vith a certain " purpose fixed 
as the stars " — to use a fine ex])ression of his own ; but in 
fact 1 prefer my illustration to his, ray own spider to his 
star : — and that this settled purpose was, to cover with 
execration and to overwhelm with* a load of calumny, a 
generation of men, all dead two or three hundred yeai's ago, 
in such sort as to cast a shadow of horror over their children 
and their children's children, even to the ninth and tenth 
generation. I know it may be suggested that the motive of 
his labor was perhaps no worse than to insure a vast circu- 
lation for his Book, by flattering the conceit of his own 
people and feeding their bitterest and dearest national pas- 
sion: — let those who find this a good excuse give to the 
Histoiian all the benefit of it. 



CHAPTER III. 

HAXma THE ISSUE — THE PRETENDED MASSACBB — PROTJDE'S 

^< CHAMBER OP HORRORS." 

I SHALL have little or nothing to say touching the cruel 
oppressions inflicted, for so many ages, upon my country- 
men ; and absolutely nothing at all in the way of complaint 
or vituperation on account of those sad events. Let it be 
granted, for the present, that the English, or the Normans, 
or whoever the Historian pleases, were " forced by circum- 
stances to take charge " of Ireland, and that, having so taken 
charge, they were forced to take all the lands of the island 
for their own people ; forced to proscribe the religion of the 
country, and transport priests for saying Mass; forced to 
stir up continual insurrections in order to help the good 
work of confiscation: let all this theory stand admitted ; but 
whatever may be thought of all that, the present point which 
I shall make is, that the Historian bears false witness at any 
rate ; — Historian and History being all one huge fraud to- 
gether. If I do not prove this, I prove nothing. 

Taking up, then, the said History at the " turning-point" 
of the famous " Masacre," I shall first give some account of 
the array of witnesses brought forward to establish it; and 
especially of Temple, Borlase, and Petty, and of the " forty 
folios" of depositions: testimonies, indeed, which I did not 
expect that any Englishman, or any Orangeman, would ever 
have the audacity to cite again. As the First of Living 
Historians, however, has thought proper to drag to light the 
whole hideous romance, and has actually come over to 
America to pour it into the horrified ears of this people, — 
both by Lectures and through the medium of a Book, — T 
shall now follow him into the revolting details at least of the 
one period of a few years which he has selected as ^e turn- 
ing-point in the Histoiy of my native country. 

It is very observable indeed, and somewhat entertaining, 
that from his very dark portraiture of the Irish peoj^le in 
general, he kindly excepts us I^rotestants. " When I call 
them a generation of riotous and treacherous cut-throats," 
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he says, "I don't mean yon. You Protestants, on the on- 
trary, are the noble luid godly element, which we, the Eng- 
lish, have introduced, to bring some order out of this bloody 
chaos : — you an; the missioned race — as Macaulay (the pre- 
decessor of Froud(?) calls you — the imperial race that we 
liave planted, enabling you to help yourselves to all the 
lands and goods of the iiTcclaimable Popish savages, that 
you might hold the fair island in trust for us, — for tus^ Ire- 
land's mastera, and yours. You are our own 'Protestant 
Boys : ' 1 pat you on the back, and exhort you not to do the 
work of the Lord negligently." But I am not myself ac- 
quainted with any Irish Protestant gentleman who is likely 
to accept graciously this considerate exception in our favor. 
My own friends in Ireland, from boyhood, — at school, — at 
the Univt'i-sity, and in after life, — have been generally of 
opinion that it would be a blessed and glorious deed to 
sweep into the sea the last remnants of English domination 
in their country. 1 never was taught in my youth that the 
man of Two Sacraments has a natural right and title to take 
all the {)ossessi()ns, and to take the lives of the men of Seven 
Sacraments. My father was not only a Protestant, but a 
Protestant clergyman ; and he, in the year '98, when only a 
student in college, was sworn in as an United Irishman ; 
and then proceeded to swear in his friends ; and the noble 
object of that society was to abolish the English power in 
Ireland. Grattan was a Protestant, and he declared that he 
despised the pretended liberty of half a million of his country- 
men, based upon the sei-fdom and slavery of two millions 
more: and it was this Protestant who penned the Declara- 
tion of Irish Independence, and created a Volunteer army 
to make good his words. And Tone was a Protestant, who 
brought on two invasions of the French, to free his native 
island from the English. And Tandy was a Protestant, who 
commanded the artillery of the Volunteer army. I fear that 
the Historian will find, in our Protestants, an ungrateful set 
of clients. We will not have his advocacy upon any terms. 
I can imagine that I see William Smith O'JBrien receiving 
the courtesies of our Historian, as a Protestant, and there- 
fore, a sort of deputy Briton. This revered name of O'Brien 
I cannot mention without bowing in homage to so grand a 
memory. For years we broke the bitter bread of exile to- 
gether, and drank of the same cup of captivity. He lived 
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for the cause of liis country's independence ; and never, till 
his latest breath, repented of his gallant though fruitles« ef- 
fort to destroy, with armed hand, the tyranny that was gnaw- 
ing away his people's life. It would be easy to name many 
other Protestants of the same principles ; but at present let 
us content ourselves with Mr. Prendergast, who has so 
fiercely declined the special compliment offered him by this 
Historian. And, in truth, the very best book upon the sub- 
ject of the turning-point of Iiish history is this very 
" Cromwellian Settlement," by Prendergast. Let nobody 
take Froude's poison without taking Prendergast's antidote. 
That there was an insurrection is certain. It began on 
the 23d of October, in the year 1641 ; and the whole plan 
and purpose of it were to retake and possess the farms and 
houses which had been forcibly taken away from the Irish 
of Ulster, only a few years before. From twenty years to 
thirty years had elapsed since most of the people of six coun- 
ties had been driven to the mountains and bogs, that their 
pleasant fields might be occupied by Scotch and English set- 
tlers. The remnant of those Ulster clans had been reduced 
to the condition of laborers, or very small cottiers. Many 
men of high name, with the culture and associations of the 
gentry of that day, were tilling, as ploughmen, and reaping 
as harvest men, for the stranger, fields that had been their 
own. Others, with their shivering families, could look 
down from the brow of Tyrone hills upon those smiling val- 
leys of the Blackwater and the Foyle, whence their own 
fathers had trooped, forty years before, to join their clans 
on the Blackwater, and to ride beside the bridle-rein of 
Hugh O'Neill, at the Yellow Ford. Of this sad and plun- 
dered people many of the young and high-spirited had emi- 
grated to France or Spain, to take service in the armies of 
those countries. The rest lingered sorrowfully, in the hope 
that some alteration might be brought about, in their dole- 
ful lot, by a change of kings. For example, when King 
Charles the Fii'st came to the throne of England, there 
seemed to them a prospect of some share of relief or repara- 
tion : in the meantime, they endured life, hiding their clergy 
in woods and caves, concealing themselves, with their wives 
and little ones, as much as possible, from the notice of the 
insolent intruders. And when, at ^st, that King Charles 
and his Parliament were on the very point of open war, 

a* 
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the leaders of the Nortli(^m Irish thought they might give 
counsel to their peoplOj-^-disarmed and scattered as they 
were, — that the time was come to strike a blow. Of the 
long scries of exasperating provocations which now at last 
made them ready to try this desperate remedy, I need not 
here speak. It is enough that the turning-point was 
reached. 

The Historian here cannot bring himself to specify names 
and dates ; nor even to indicate, save in a general way, the ' 
authorities for his fearful story. His sensibilities will not 
permit him to dwell upon scenes so sanguinary ; but he gives 
this general account of the situation : — 

" Savage creatures of both sexes, yelping in chorus, and 
brandishing their skenes ; boys practising their young hands 
in stabbing and torturing the English children ; — these were 
the scenes which were witnessed daily through all parts of 
Ulster. The fury extended even to the farm-stock, and 
sheep and oxen were slaughtered, not for food, but in the 
blindness of rage. The distinction between Scots and 
English soon vanished. Religion was made the new divid- 
ing line, and the one crime was to be a Protestant. The 
escorts proved in most cases but gangs of assassins. In the 
wildest of remembered winters, the shivering fugitives were 
goaded along the highways stark naked and foodless. If 
some, happier than the rest, found a few rags to throw about 
them, they were torn instantly away. If others, in natural 
modesty, twisted straw ropes round their waists, the straw 
was set on fire. When the tired little ones dropped behind, 
the escort lashed the parents forward, and the children were 
left to die. One witness, Adam Clover, of Slonory, in Cavan, 
swore that he saw a woman who had been thus deserted, 
set upon by three Irish women, who stripped her naked in 
frost and snow. She fell in labor under their hands, and 
she and her child died. Many were buried alive. Those 
who died first were never buried, but were left to be de- 
voured by dogs, and rats, and swine. Some were driven 
into rivers and drowned, some hanged, some mutilated, some 
ripped with knives. The priests told the people * that the 
Protestants were worse than dogs ; they were devils and 
served the devil ; and the killing of them was a meritorious 
act.' One wretch stabbed a woman with a baby in her 
arms, and left the infant in mockery on its dead mother's 
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breast, bidding it ' Suck, English bastard.' The insurgents 
swore in their madness they would ^not leave English man, 
woman, or child alive in Ireland. They flung babies into 
boiling pots, or tossed them into the ditches to the pigs. 
They put out grown men's eyes, turned them adrift to wan- 
der, and starved them to death. Two cowboys boasted of 
having murdered thirty women and children ; and a lad was 
heard swearing that his arm was so tired with killing, tluit 
he could scarce lift his hand above his head." 

The main authority for all this is Sir John Temple, whose 
story is founded upon the famous folios of Depositions ; but 
the Historian does not cite the depositions themselves, 
merely saying that they are the " eternal witness of blood." 
To those who have made Irish history a study, these wonder- 
ful affidavits are familiar ; and I should be ashamed to take 
up space with them, but that to most readers they will be 
something new, and will besides show the exact sources 
from which the Historian has drawn his bloody marvels. 
Here, for example, are several specimens : — 

" The examination of Dame Butler, who, being duly sworn, 
deposeth that 

" She was credibly informed by Dorothy Henals, who had 
been several times an eye-witness of these lamentable spec- 
tacles, that she had seen to the number of five-and-thirty 
English going to execution ; and that she had seen them 
when they were executed, their bodies exposed to devouring 
ravens, and not afforded as much as burial. 

"And this deponent saith. That Sir JEdward Duller did 
credibly inform her^ that James Butler, of Finyhinch, had 
hanged and put to death all the Mnglish that were at Goran 
and Wells, and all thereabouts ! ! ! 

" Jane Jones, servant to the deponent, did see the English 
formerly specified going to their execution ; and, as she con- 
ceived, they were about the number of thirty -five ; and was 
told by Elizabeth Home, that thei*e were forty gone to exe- 
cution. Jurat, Sept. 7, 1642. 

"Anne Butler." 

"Thomas Fleetwood, late curate of Elilbeggan, in the 
county of Westmeath, deposeth. That he hath heard from the 
%iouth8 of the rebels themselves of great cruelties acted by 
them. And, for one instance, that they stabbed the mother, 
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ono Jane Addis by name, and lefl her little suckling child, 
not a quarter old, by the coq>se, and then they put the breast 
of its dead mother into its mouth, and bid it *■ sticky JEnylish 
Hastardy and so left it thei*e to perish." 

** Richard Bourk, bachelor in divinity, of the county of 
Fermanagh, de|)oseth. That he lieard^ and verily believeth, the 
burning and killing of one hundred, at least, in the castle of 
Tullah ; and that the same was done after fair quarter pix)m- 
ised. Jurat, July 12, 1G43." 

In looking through the monstrous farrago of swearing, it 
is remarkable, lirst, that scarcely any one saw the horrid 
deeds he or she swears to, but only tells what somebody told 
somebody else, who told this deponent : also, that in most 
cases the authorities for the statements are called, in gen- 
eral terms, " tlie rebels." For example : — 

" Katherine, the relict of William Coke, of the county of 
Armagh, depose th, That many of her neighbora, who had 
been prisoners among the rebels, said and affirmed^ tliat 
divers of the rebels would confess, brag and boast, how they 
took an English Protestant, one Robert Wilkinson, at Kil- 
more, and held his feet in the lire until they burned him to 
death." 

To do the Historian justice, there is not one of the fearful 
scenes he has above described that he did not find in evidence 
duly sworn to upon the Holy Evangelists. The babies flung 
into boiling pots, or left to be devoured by swine ; the men 
and women stripped naked, and driven out under the wild 
winter weather. Nay, more, he is too modest, and does not 
cite by any means the most revolting cases, fearing, perhaps, 
to give a certain grotesque air to his pages. I can supply 
him, for his second edition, with more and better horrors. 
Stripping, for instance, is but a trifle : why not give us the 
case of Margaret Fermeney, an old woman of seventy-five, 
who swears that on her way up to Dublin, " She was 
stripped naked by the Irish seven times in one day." He 
will find this in the famous folios, and also in Temple. Or 
why not tell us what Elizabeth Baskerville swears she heard 
a murderer's wife say to the murderer, her husband : — 

^* Elizabeth Baskerville deposeth. That she Iieard the wife 
of Florence Fitz- Patrick find much fault with her husband's 
toldierSy because they did not bring along with them :he 
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grease of Mi's. Nicholson, whom they had slain, for her to 
make candles withal. Jurat, April 26, 1643." 

Indeed, several of the affidavits make express mention of 
the strong desire those Irish had to collect Protestant grease. 
And it is all set forth in those volumes which are the " eter- 
nal witness of blood ! " 

I observe that the Historian has avoided the many mirsr 
cles and ghost stories which are found in the same repertory 
of facts. Yet these would greatly heighten the sensational 
charm of his work ; and here is one which might probably 
suit him : — 

" Arthur Culm, of Clough water, in the county of Cavan, 
esquire, deposeth. That he was credibly informed j by some 
that were present there, that there were thirty women and 
young children, and seven men, flung into the river of Bel- 
turbert ; and when some of them offered to swim for their 
lives, they were, by the rebels, followed in boats, and knocked 
on the head with poles; the same day they hanged two 
women at Turbert ; and this deponent doth verily believe^ that 
Mulmore O'Rely, the then sheriff, had a hand in the com- 
manding the murder of those said persons, for that he saw 
him write two noteSy which he sent to Turbert, by Brien 
O'Rely, upon whose coming these murders were committed : 
and those persons who were present also affirmed, that the 
bodies of those thirty persons drowned did not appear upon 
the water till about six weeks after ^past / as the said O^Mely 
came to the town, all the bodies came floating up to the vei*y 
bridge ^ those persons were all formerly stayed in the town 
by his protection, when the rest of their neighbors in the 
town went away." 

There are many other very miraculous facts sworn to, 
which are quite accessible to the Historian : also many other 
and still more savage cruelties, which he does his readers 
positive wrong in suppressing. In the next chapter, I shall 
present still another spicUegium culled from the " eternal 
witness of blood ; " and afterwards explain why these deposi- 
tions were called for, how they were obtained, and how they 
were paid for. All which the learned Historian knew very 
well, but preferred to suppress for the honor of Protestant 
human nature. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IHB SWEARERS — THE " OHOSTS OP THE BANN" — DEAN MAXWELL — 
MORE '* MURDERS BY PAPISTS" — FROUDE'S TREATMENT OP THE 
EVIDENCE. 

TiiK Bovcnteeiith century was the period of our most 
thriving Protestant trade in Kwearin<j;. It was the time of 
Popish Plots^ and of mnltitudinous " depositions." As for 
the thirty-four folio vohimes of oaths, to which Historian 
Froudo cahnly refers us, as an "eternal witness," that 
learned person must know that many of them were paid for, 
in money, most of them in confiscated land and lucrative 
oHice : that many of them were never sworn at all, aj>pear- 
ing with the j)en di*awn across the words " being first duly 
sworn : " that (ho Lords of the Council of Ireland, and the 
heads of the '* English interest " in the island, absolutely need 
ed these oaths for procuring the indictment of all Irish Catho- 
lics who owned anything ; and that they bought the said oaths 
as in market overt. Carte, author of the Life of Ormonde, is 
a Protestant authority ; and Mr. Froude has read his work, 
for he often cites it where it suits him : but he takes care 
not to give us this passage from Carte's first volume: — 

"The Homan Catholics complained that tliere were strange 
practices used with the jurors^ menaces to somey promises of 
rcwardsy and parts of the forfeited estates ^ and though great 
numbers of the indicted jDcrsons might be really guilty, there 
was too much reason given to suspect the evidence, I am 
the more inclined to suspect there was a good deal of cor- 
ruption and iniquity in the methods of gaining the indict- 
ments, because I find a very remarkable memorandum made 
by tlui Marquis of Ormonde, in his own writing, of a pas- 
sage in the Council, on April 23, 1643. There was then a 
letter read at the Board, from a person who claimed great 
merit to himself, in getting some hundreds of gentlemen in- 
dicted, and the rather for that he had laid out sums of 
money to procure witnesses to give evidence to a jury, for 
the finding those indictments. This was an intimate friend 
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of Sir William Parson;?, and might veiy well know that such 
methods would be approved by him." 

The trade in affidavits had begun in 1G42, a few months 
after the insurrection broke out ; in the following year, 
when Ormonde read this letter, there was a perfect deluge of 
oaths ; and the business went on very briskly for several 
years, until Sir William Petty, who longed to get at the 
Ormonde estates themselves, used a remarkable expression, 
as we read in the same Carte : — 



u 



Sir William Petty bragged, that he had got witnesses 
who would have sworn through a three-inch board to evict 
the Duke." 

It may perhaps be thought very harsh to blamd" too much 
these poor, hard-working swearers, if our good Protestants, 
driven out of house and home by " the rebels," and, finding 
that there was a demand for oaths, put their imaginations to 
the rack to invent the most horrible tales, — the more ghastly 
the higher price, — and hawked them in Dublin to noble 
lords and honorable gentlemen who would buy. Is a foi loin 
Protestant, who has been stripped bare, to be grudged even 
the chance of selling his naked soul ? 

Many of the swearers, indeed, received no casli in hand, 
but were sure of higher reward; which was the case of 
Dean Maxwell and other parsons. But, in dealing with the 
whole mass of evidence, it is curious to observe what cau- 
tion and discrimination the Historian has shown. He 
names but two of the swearers. Dean Maxwell and one 
Adam Clover, and in constructing his general narrative of 
the atrocities, never hints that most of them are related on 
hearsay ; and he omits altogether those which contain man- 
ifest impossibilities, and true Protestant miracles, and espe- 
ciall}' the ghosts. 

In the last chapter, I mentioned the miracle of the float- 
ing corpses on the river at Belturbet, that, after lying 
drowned six weeks, came up and swam against the stream, 
up to the very bridge, at the moment when Maelmorra 
0'E.eilly entered the village by that bridge. They came up 
to confront and accuse him of their murder — as a certain 
person was " credibly informed : " for, in fact, O'Reilly had 
still an estate in Cavan ; and it was this estate which was 
guilty of the murder. But these swimming corpses did not 
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speak, in which rcsf)cct they fall short of the spectres of tba 
Baun. It was said, and repeated several times in deposi- 
tions, that, " about the 20th of December," (for they sel- 
dom give us dates at all, and then in a very loose way,) " the 
rebels " drowned one hundred and eighty Protestants in the 
Bann, at Portadown bridge; that this was followed by 
other noyadcs at the same place, week after week, until, aa 
Dean Maxwell comjiutes, there were over a thousand Protest- 
ants drowiKid there. The widow Catherine Cooke, not only 
swwirs to this, but adds in her affidavit this ghastly fact: — 

** And that, about nine days afterwards^ site saw a vision 
or spirit, in tlie shape of a 7nan, as she apprehended, that 
appeared in that river, in the place of the drowning, bolt up- 
riyht^ brcaM-Iiir/h, with hands lifted up, and stood in that 
posture there until the latter end of Lent next following: 
about which time, some of the English army marching in 
those j)arts, whereof her husband was one, (as he and they 
confidently told this deponent,) saw that spirit or vision 
standing ui)right, and in the posture aforementioned : but 
after that time, the said spirit or vision vanished, and ap- 
peared no more, that she knoweth." 

This was not sworn until the 24th of February, 1643, 
when there was a most urgent demand, and good price, for 
the most frightful oaths. Other witnesses had a still more 
inventive imagination : and Elizabeth Price, of Armagh, 
swears that, on a certain day — 

*' She went unto the bridge aforesaid, about twilight in tlie 
evening / then and there, upon a sudden, appeared unto thera 
a vision or spirit, assuming the shape of a woman waist-high, 
upright in tlie water, often repeating the word Hevenge ! 
lievenge! Revenge! whereat this deponent, and the rest, 
being put into an amazement and a'ffright, walked from the 
place." 

There are ^we> or six other deponents who swear to these 
shrieking apparitions : but it is time to come to Dean Max- 
well, afterwards bishop, that consecrated, anointed, and 
mitred perjurer, whose long affidavit is relied upon with the 
greatest confidence by Borlase and Temple, and is, therefore, 
cited by Froude, as a main part of his authorities, but with- 
out giving any of the Dean's very words. So it is now ne- 
cessary to state what this reverend divine swore to. 
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This affidavit was sworn on August 22d, 1642, ten months 
after the insurrection began. The first notable tiling in it is 
the extraordinary habit which " the rebels " had, whenever 
they had cut a good many throats anywhere, to come run- 
ning to this Protestant divine to tell Liin their exploits : — 

" Deponent saith, That the rebels tliemselves told Jdm^ this 
deponent, that they murdered nine hundred and fifty-four 
in one morning, in the county of Antiim ; and that, besides 
them, they supposed they killed above eleven or twelve hun- 
dred more in that county ; they told hiin likewise^ that Col- 
onel Brian O'Neill killed about a thousand in the county of 
Down, besides three hundred killed near Killeleigh, and 
many hundreds, both before and after, in both these counties." 

It is even more strange to find that Sir Phelim O'Neill 
himself, the very head and front of the " Massacre," when- 
ever he had slaughtered a good herd of Protestants, always 
made a confidant of our amiable Dean : — 

" That he heard Sir Phelim likewise report, that he killed 
six hundred English at Garvagh, in tbe county of Derry ; 
and that he had left neither man, woman, nor child alive in 
the barony of Munterlony, in the county of Tyrone, and be- 
twixt Armagh and the Newry, in the several plantations and 
lands of Sir Archibald Atcheson, John Hamilton, Esq., the 
Lord Caulfield, and the Lord Mountnorris : and saith also, 
that there were above two thousand of the British murdered 
for the most part in their own houses, whereof he was 
informed by a Scotsman^ who was in those parts with Sir 
Phelim, and saw their houses filled with their dead bodies. 
In the Glenwood, towards Dromore, there were slaugh- 
tered, as tJie rebels told the deponenty upwards of twelve thou- 
samd in all, who were all killed in their flight to the county 
of Down. The numbers of the people drowned at the bridge 
of Portnadown are diversely reported, according as men 
staid among the rebels. This deponent, who staid as long as 
any and liad better intelligence than most of the English 
amongst them, and best reason to know the truth, saith, 
There were (by their own report) one hundred and ninety 
drowned with Mr. FuUerton ; at another time, they threw 
one hundred and forty over the said bridge ; at another time, 
thirty-six or thirty-seven ; and so continued drowning more 
or fewer, for seven or eight weeks, so as the fewest which 
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oaii Im» Hnp|><>so<l tht're to have perished must needs be above 
ono th(>us;in>l, lH\siilos as mauv more drowued, between that 
hridgo and tho givat loiijjh of Montjoy, besides those that 
jM»risht'd by the swonl, liiv, and famine, in Coubrasil (Clan- 
bnissil), antl the Knglish phmtations adjacent; which, in re- 
gard thoro osoa|KHl not tlin.H) hundred out of all these quar- 
ters, must niHuls auio\int to many thousands. 

** And furthor saith, that he knew one boy, that dwelt 
near unto himsolf, an«l not exceeding fourteen years of age, 
who kilU'd at Kinnard, in one night, fifteen able strong men 
with his skoin, they being disarmed, and most of their feet 
in the stocks." 

The nnulor must remark that this hard-swearing divine 
does not ailirui any of tlie above matters as of his own know- 
ledge, \nitil he comes to the wicked boy. About this there 
can be no mistake : for he knew the boy : not tliat he actu- 
ally saw the bad boy kill those fifteen able strong men ; but 
j)eihaps some frightened woman told some other woman, who 
told the Dean. Or probably some of the *' rebels " them- 
selves narrated the story to him; for these rebels appear to 
have had a certain malicious pleasure in " taking a rise out 
of " tlie Dean, if I may use a colloquial Irish expression. 

But the reader is not to imagine that tlie Dean was not him- 
self an eye-witness of anjthing at all : indeed he was so ; for 
he saw, like Moses and the Israelites, aij^UlarofJlre/ and he 
remarked the disloyal silence of the dogs and cocks ; as fol- 
lows : — 

" And the deponent further saith. That the first three 
days and nights of this present rebellion, viz., October 23, 
24, and 25, it teas generally observed tliat no cock crew, or 
any dog was heard to bark, no not wlien the rebels came in 
great mtUtltudes unto the J^rotestants* houses by night to rob 
and murder them ^ and about three or four nights before the 
six-and-fifty persons were taken out of the dei)onent's house 
and drowned, and amongst those the deponent's brother, Lieu- 
tenant James Maxwell, in the dark of the moon, about one 
of the clock at night, a light was observed, in manner of a 
long pillar, to shine for a long way through the air, and re- 
fracted upon the north gable of tlie house. It gave so great 
a light, about an hour together, that divers of the watch read 
both Utters and books of a very small character thereby. The 
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former the deponent knoweth to bo most true, both by his 
own experience, and the general observation of as many as 
the deponent met with in the county Armagh. The latter 
was seen by all those of the deponent's family, and besides 
by many of his Irish guard." 

The zealous divine is next happily enabled to expose a 
most cunning device of " the rebels," for the purpose of con- 
cealing the extent of the carnage they had committed, and 
to make people believe that, after all, they had only asassin- 
ated one hundred and fifty-four thousand (out of 20,000 
Protestants in Ulster,) within three or four months. 

" And further saith, that it was credibly told him, that the 
rebels, least they should liereafter he charged with more mur- 
ders titan they had committed^ commanded their priests to 
bring in a true account of them ; and that the persons so 
slaughtered, whether in Ulster or the whole kingdom, the 
deponent dui-st not inquire, in March last, amounted unto 
one hundred and fifty-four thousand." 

We shall see this monstrous fable repeated by others, 
adopted without scruple by Sir John Temple, and embodied 
in a letter to the King from the Lords of the Council at Dub- 
lin ; as follows : — 

" They murdered, up to the end of March last, of men, 
women, and children, 154,000, as is acknowledged by the 
priests appointed to collect their numbers." 

Of course, Mr. Froude eagerly repeats this story, and dares 
to say that, if there was any exaggeration in the numbers, 
*' the Catholic priests were responsible" (p. 111). But the 
most singular circumstance is, that nobody ever saw these 
" returns " made by the priests : nobody even knows to 
whom the returns were made, nor where they were preserved. 
They were important documents decidedly, and deserved to 
be kept in some safe place of deposit ; yet, even this diligent 
Historian, with all his painstaking researches, could never 
get a glimpse of them. There never were any such returns : 
and it is beyond measure impudent, at this day, to cite such 
a tale ; but it served its calumnious purpose then, and is re- 
produced as fresh as ever to serve the same purpose now. 

It would be a pity to dismiss so soon the testimony of the 
devout Dean : his affidavit continues : — 
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He mif^bt add to these many thousands more : but the 
diary which he the de|)ouont wroto, among the rebels, beinf^ 
bnruiHl with his house, l>ooks, and 4ill his papers, he referreth 
himself to the number in ffross, which the rebels themselves 
have, upon inquiry, found out and acknowledge, which not- 
withstanding will come short of all that have been murdered 
in Ireland, thei*c being above one hundred and fifty and 
four thousiunl now wanting of the British within the very 
precinct of Ulster. And the deponent further saith, that it 
was common table-talk amongst the rebels, tfaat the ghosts of 
Mr. William F\illerton, Timothy Jephes, and the most of 
those who were thrown over Portnadown bridge, were daily 
and nightly seen to walk upon the river, sometimes singing 
of psalms, sometimes brandishing of naked swords, and some- 
times screeching in the most hideous and feai-ful manner. The 
deponeut did not believe the same at first, and yet is doubtful 
whether to believe it or not ; but Sixith that divers of the 
rebels assured him that thev themselves did dwell near to the 
said river, and Ix'ing daily frighted with these apparitions (but 
especially with their horrible screeching,) were in conclusion 
forced to remove further into the country. Their own priests 
and friai-s could not deny the truth thereof; but as oft as it 
was by deponent objected unto them, they said, that it was 
but a cuiiniug sleight of the devil to hinder this great work 
of proj)agjiting the Catholic religion, and killing of heretics ; 
or that it was wrought by witchcraft. The deponent him- 
self lived within thirteen miles of the bridge, and never heard 
any man so much as doubt of the truth tliereof ; howsoever 
the dei)onent oblige th no man's faith, in regard he saw it not 
with his own eyes ; othei'wise he had as much certainty as 
morally could be required of such a matter." 

The Dean, you observe, " obligeth no man's faith," except 
in such cases as the pillar of fire, and the silent Papist dogs 
and cocks, and the bad boy, whom he knew. 

]\Iany readers may now begin to be of opinion, that 
they have had enough of Fronde's forty folios of abomina- 
tions : but I must give those readers still another dose of 
the " eternal witness of blood : " — for let it not be forgotten, 
that these documents form the whole foundation for the su- 
perstructure raised by Temple, Borlase, Leland, and Froude, 
and the whole justification for the policy of England in Ire- 
land during these last two hundred years. The record must 
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not be dismissed too lightly, in justice to the First Living 
Historian. I had thought it was exploded long ago ; but 
now that this illustrious person has taken his stand upon it, 
and not only rested upon it his own credit as a historian, 
but also the whole subsequent policy of his country in rela- 
tion to my country, there is a real necessity of probing it to 
the bottom and letting the light through it. Dean Maxwell's 
discourse — the most fructifying sermon that divine ever 
preached in his life, for it placed upon his head a bloody 
mitre, encircled by a black aureole of perjury, — has now been 
suflficiently exposed, though far from completely. Nothing 
would be easier, if the task were not so revolting, than to 
disgust all decent people with minute narratives of most gro- 
tesque obscenity, and cruelty more ingeniously horrible than 
ever entered into the head of an Iroquois ; but the reader 
must be content with a few samples of the tamer sort. It will 
be observed that the deponents who swear to the horrid facts 
were in general mercifully dispensed from the pain of seeing 
them with their own eyes. Here is a hideous matter which 
somebody in Kilkenny told Mr. William Lucas — " taking a 
rise " out of William, as Kilkenny fellows are too apt to do : — 

"William Lucas, of the city of Kilkenny, deposeth, 
That although he lived in the town till about five or six 
weeks past, in which time, he is assured, divers murders and 
cruel acts were committed, yet he durst not go abroad to see 
any of them ; but he doth confidently believe, that the rebels 
having brought seven Protestants' heads, whereof one was 
the head of Mr. Bingham, a minister, they did then and there, 
as triumphs of their victories, set them upon the market- 
cross, on a market day ; and that the rebels slashed, stabbed, 
and mangled those heads ; put a gag, or carrot, in the said 
Mr. Bingham's mouth ; slit up his cheeks to his ears, laying 
a leaf of a Bible before him, and bid him preach, for his 
mouth was wide enough ; and after they had so laced them- 
selves, threw those heads into a hole, in St. James's Green. 
■ Jurat, August 16, 1643." 

Some of Mr. Froude's general statements, as I have be- 
fore shown, are accurately confirmed by affidavit upon affi- 
davit. If anybody doubts that "the wicked rebels" did 
really burn women and children in a house, and cut them to 
pieces if they tried to come out, let that doubter only read 
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what an unknown wom:inf without a name, did absolutely 
tell the Widow Stanhaw : — 

*• Christum Stiinhaw, the relict of Henry Stanhaw, late 
of the cvninty of Aniwgh, Est^uire, deposeth, That a woman 
that foriutrly livtHl near Laugale, absolutely informed this 
dopoufnt, that the n^lvls enforced a great number of Protes- 
tants, men, women, and children, into a house, which they set 
on fuv, {nir)K>s<'1y to Inim them ; as they did : and still as any 
of them otTennl to come out, to shun the fire, the wicked 
n»bt*ls, with sovthes, which they had in their hands, cut them 
to piei\*s, and c;i.^t them into the tire, and burned them with 
the rest. Jurat, July *J3, 1«>42/' 

l\H^r Mrs, Jane Stewart, residing in the town of Sligo, 
had, on a certain day, the gixxl luck to be confined to her 
Ivd by sickness; and a piece of rare good fortune it was for 
Jane, siH'iiii' slie was thus saved from the fate decreed to all 
the Protestants of that i]uiet town, and preserved alive to 
contribute her chapter to the ** eternal witness of blood.'* 
iShe tleposelh and !s;iith : — 

** All the men, women, and children of the British that 
then could be found within the same town (saving this de- 
j>{>nent, who tnis so sick that she coufJ not stir) were sum- 
moned to go into tilt* gi^ol, as many as could be met with, all 
wen^ earritnl and put into the gaol, where, about twelve 
o'cli>ek in the night, they weixj stripi>ed stark naked, and after 
most of them were cruellv and barbarously murdered with 
swortls, axes, and skeins, and j^artieularly by two butchers 
named James Buts and Pobert Buts, of Sligo, who murdered 
many of them ; wherein also were actors, Charles O'Connor, 
the friar, and Hugh O'Connor, afore-named, brother to the 
said Teigue O'Connor, Kedagh O'llart, laborer, Richard 
Walsh and Thomas Walsh, the one the jailor, the otiier a 
butcher, and divei's others wluim she caimot name : and saith, 
that above thirty of the British which were so put into the 
gaol, were then and there murdered : besides Robert Gumble, 
then Provost of the said town of Sligo, Edward Nusham, 
and Edward Mercer, who were wounded and left for dead 
amongst the rest, and Joe Stewart, this deponent's son, which 
four being the next day found alive, yet all besmeared with 
blood, were spared to live. All which particulars the de- 
ponent was credibly told by those that escaped, and by h(!r 
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Irish servants and others of the town : and further saith, 
that on the said sixth day of January, there were murdered 
in the streets of the town of Sligo, these British Protestants 
following, viz.': William Shiels and John Shiels, his son, etc. : 
and that they of the Irish, that came to bury them, stood up 
to the mid-leg in the blood and brains of those that were so 
murdered : who v^ere carried out, and cast into a pit digged for 
that purpose, in the garden of Mr. Eicrofts, minister of Sligo." 

Poor Jane Stewart, lying on her sick bed, did not see any- 
thing of it herself; but I think she had bad dreams. 

Why should I wade any more through all this blood and 
brains? The reader must be weary of it, if not sick. Let 
it be sufficient to say that folio after folio, with tTurat, Jurat 
npon the pages, is full charged and reeking with the same 
kind of abomination. By far the greater part of the deposi- 
tions are sworn upon hearsay : yet now and then a man 
comes boldly up and swears that he saw dreadful things with 
his own eyes. For example : 

" James Geare, of the county of Monaghan, deposeth, 
That the rebels at Clownes murdered one James Netterville, 
proctor to the minister there, who although he was diversely 
wounded, his belly ripped up, and his entrails taken out, and 
laid above a yard from him, yet he bled not at all, until thoy 
lifted him up, and carried him away ; at which this depon- 
ent being an eye-witness, much wondered ; and thus barbar- 
ously they used him, after they had drawn him to go to Mass 
with them." 

Another saw an " Irish rebel " make three passes witli his 
drawn sword point-blank into the body of a woman, she with 
hands clasped defying him to hurt her unless God permitted 
him ; and accordingly the sword never grazed her skin ; and 
the wicked rebel walked off much discomfited, and all the on- 
lookers mightily marveUed. Yet another swearer tells how 
the " rebels " took a Scotchman (they seldom have any names, 
neither the rebels nor victims) ; and having cut open his body 
to get at his " small guts," they did nail tlie end of said 
small guts to a tree, and then whipped the Scotchman round 
and round the tree, until all that intestine was drawn out 
and wound neatly round the trunk ; — then whipped him back 
again, till it was unwound : and all this, as they said, to find 
out whether a Scotchman's gut or a dog's is the longer. 
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VTc have seen that the Historian scarcely names one of 
the swearers, oxcej>t Dean ]Maxwell, whose testimony is the 
rock and sti*ong tower to our Protestant interest; that he 
never gives any of the words of the swearers, and carefully 
omits any allusion to ghosts and miracles: but in one in- 
stana^ he h:is actually naminl another witness, Adam Clover, 
of the county Cavan, and gives him as authority for an act 
of cruelty |HT[>etrated by three Irishwomen, who stripped a 
Protestant woman naked at the time of her childbirth, and 
left her and her child to die. I am delighted to find that 
he knows Adam Clover : but why not give us a little more 
of what Adam saw with his own eyes — for Adam was a good 
sweai'er. Whv does our Historian withhold from his admir- 
ing readers such a choice horror as that which follows. 
Kow Adam Clover dej>oseth and saith — 

" Tliat ho ohserv**d thirty persons to bo barbarously mnr- 
deivd, and about one hundi-ed and fifty moro cruelly wounded, 
so that traces of blood, issuing from them, lay upon the high 
road for twelve miles together: and many very young 
chihlreu were loft and perished by the way, to the nvunber 
of sixty or thereabouts." 

Mr. Froude'*s friend Adam does not say where he observed 
all this, nor on what road, nor between what towns, nor by 
whom, nor upon whom, the murders and other cruelties 
were committed. At any rate we st^ here an example ot 
the manner in which this great Historian manipulates his 
authorities, presenting only those particulars which he thinks 
may go down, with credulous people, and suppressing the 
rest. 

One blunder, however, he has made, in calling attention 
at all to the atrocious cruelties charged in these oaths against 
Irishmen and Irishwomen, as perpetrated upon helpless 
women and children of another nationality. At no time in 
their history have the Irish, — our proud, fierce, generous 
Irish, — been capable of cruelty to women and children; no, 
nor to defenceless men. If Froude wants to tell of massa- 
cres, let him consult the annals of his own country : let him 
go back to St. Brice's day, 1002, at cock-crow in the morning, 
und feed full on horrors; or let him tell how the same 
Saxon slaves, who massacred their Danish masters on St. 
1^ rice's day, afterwards formed a plot to massacre their 
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• 
French masters in the time of William the Conqueror : or 
let him turn his eyes a moment to the wild valley of Glen- 
coe, and tell how King William's Protestant soldiers knew 
how to deal with women and infants. 

Mr. Froude is right in saying that England and Ireland 
will never arrive at a good understanding until the business 
of the " massacre" (that turning-point in history) shall have 
been fully cleared up. It is true : but he has not cleared it 
up ; nor was that his intention. The man's idea has been 
that the public would take his very general account of the 
matter, and rest upon his authority for those oilier authori- 
ties which ought to support him. He never was more mis- 
taken in his life ; and I shall be much deceived if the exam- 
ination of that portion of Irish history, an examination 
which is now sure to go on, does not end in the gibbeting of 
Froude on high, as the most immoral of historic imi)ostors. 

My next chapter will finish his delinquencies as to the 
** Massaores ; " and I shall afterwards have to show that in 
compiling the history subsequent to that, he has proved 
himself even more recklessly and desperately depraved. 



CHAPTER V. 

TOO MTCn FROUDE— THE ** CLOFD OF WITNKSSEB'* — SIR JOHH 
TE31PLE — DOCTOR PETTY — WHO '' PARED THE FORESTS." 

Some reailers, by this time, may be disposed to say, we 
htivo had t^noiigh of Froiido : he is already a notoiiously con- 
victed Im|>ostor« and no lii^toriiin: and it is making too 
much of him to keep pursuing him in tliis way. Certainly, 
it is making too much of I'^roude, himself, whose literary 
pivtensions I estimate verj' low, and whose historic merit-s 
are far less than nothing. He comi>oses fiction in a pio- 
tuivsquo style : and ought to have confined himself to that 
species of com(>osition. He could match Mrs. Emma South- 
worth, or our graphic fellow-countryman Captain Mayne 
Reid. If he would contribute a striking tale of horror to 
the New York ^^Wkf^/ Fee-Fiiw, he could command laore per 
column than ever did Sylvanus Cobb ; but he had no call to 
tlie writ in jT of historv. However, it still seems needful to ex- 
j)ose a little moiv of liis " misdealing," as Pi^ndergast mildly 
terms it, in the matter of the great " Massacre" of 1C41. 

" You who would fonn an indej>endent opinion on the 
matter, I would advise you to read (ichatever else you read) 
Sir John Temple's History of the Rebellion, and Dr. Bor- 
lase\s History of it. Temi)le was, as I said, an eye-witness. 
Borlase's book contains, in the appendix, large selections 
from the evidence takeii on oath before the Conmiissioners 
at Dublin." 

This is from the lTfljK)stor's last lecture, in reply to Father 
Burke. His main authority for the whole story is still 
Temple, whom he ctills an *' eye-witness ; " though in fact 
Teuij^le was never out of Dublin all that time, and the 
alleged "Massacre" was seventy or eighty miles off: for 
Borlase is but a reproduction of Temple's History, and they 
are both founded wholly uj>on the famous Depositions. In 
this jmssage, then, as well as in his new Book, Fronde 
commits himself and his readers entirely to the testimony of 
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the eloquent Master of the Rolls : and he does not whisi>er 
one hint of the fact, that Sir John Temple himself, a few 
years later, tried to suppress that Book. Froude knows of 
course (for what is there that he does not know !) — but 
thinks his readers may not have met with, the published 
*' Letters of his Excellency Arthur Capel, Earl of Essex, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland." It is no abstruse State-paper 
pigeon-hole I refer him to : the book was printed in Lon- 
don, 1770, a fair quarto ; and it stands upon the shelves of 
all historic libraries ; and we learn from it, that, in the year 
1674, Lord Essex was soliciting from the English Govern- 
ment a considerable grant for Temple — five hundred j)ounds 
a-year, " on the forfeited estates." And the Ministry seems 
to have made the republication of Temple's History an 
objection against the grant, which objection Lord Essex, on 
the part of his friend, thus endeavors to remove : — 

KXTKACT OP A LETTER PROM THE EARL OP ESSEX, LORD LIEU- 
TENANT OP IRELAND, TO MR. SECRETARY COVENTRY : — 

" I am to acknowledge the receipt of youi-s of the 2 2d 
of December, wherein you mention a book that was newly 
published, concerning the cruelties committed in Ireland, at 
the beginning of the late war. Upon further inquiry, I find 
Sir J. Temple, Master of the Rolls here, author of that book, 
was this last year sent to by several stationers of London, to 
have his consent to the printing thereof. But he assures 
me that he utterly denies it ; and whoever printed it, did it 
without his knowledge. Thus much I thought fit to add to 
what I foimerly said upon this occasion, that I might do 
this gentleman right, in case it was suspected he had any 
share in publishing this new edition." 

" He utterly denied it ; " that is, did not absolutely deny 
that he had written and published the book, but only denied 
that he had given permission to any stationers to reprint 
the ofiensive thing ; and his friend Lord Essex pleads this 
in order " to do the gentleman right." In fact the grant of 
an annuity was made: poor Sir John Temple never had 
enough. He was already an " Adventurer " under the Par- 
liamentary arrangement for dividing the confiscated lands : 
he had invested money in the " Massacre," and I find his 
name amongst the subscribers to the fund of th« ** gentle- 
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meu adventurers ; '" but he always wanted morey more^ being 
the son of a horse-leeches daughter ; and he got more and 
more. Now, some innocent reader, greener than the rest, 
will say, well at least the {>oor man w^as ashamed at last of 
his naughty book, and endeavored to make people forget it. 
Alas ! no : ho was not ashamed ; but the Itestorctdon had 
occurred in the meantime : the Stuarts were come back : 
Charles II. was King ; about the court there was supposed 
to bo much Papistry ; and a hard-working Protestant feared 
that his former zealous labora in doing " the work of the 
Ijord " might not meet with such recognition and enooar- 
agement as they were assured of under the godly govemr 
ment of the Lord Protector. 

But Temple's abandonment and repudiation of his nasty 
work does not suit Froude at all. Froude has no idea of 
pLTmitting a man who has laid such a fine cockatrice egg, to 
lliiig it aside to rot : no ; he, Froude, will pick up that egg, 
warm it, ait on it, hoping to hatch it into a venomous brood. 
It is true the egg Ls long ago rotten ; and even we, Protest- 
ants, have noses, which we must hold, when things grow too 
foetid. 

So much for Temple. " Read Temple," says Froude^- 
" whatever else you read, you who would form an indepen- 
dent ojunion." 

Doctor Petty is, perhaps, next after Temple, the favorite 
authority relied upon by our Impostor-Historian : although 
in citing the Doctor at all, Froude feels that he is making a 
too great concession to Irish susceptibilities. From Tem- 
ple's account of 154,000 Protestants, whose throats were cut, 
in Ulster alone, the Doctor, in his estimate, subtracts 1 16,000 : 
and Petty is mentioned by Froude as an authority not likely 
to be unfavorable to the Irish : so much he claims for him 
in one of his lectures : and in his book he terms that clever 
Doctor " a cool-headed, sceptical sort of man," whose com- 
j)utation is surely not excessive ! Cool-headed ! Well, this 
is true : a cooler head, a cooler hand, did not appear in those 
days, within the four seas of Ireland, than Doctor Petty. The 
value of him as an " authority " might, perhaps, be ques- 
tioned ; for at the time of the alleged " Massacre" he was a 
boy ; had never been in Ireland at all ; was at that time 
learning his trade, that of a carpenter, in the city of Caen, 
in France ; and it was only in the track of Cromwell's army 
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that he took tip his empty carpet-bag, and went to make 
his fortune in Ireland. A biographical sketch of this extra- 
ordinary person was written and published, about six months 
ago — before there was any word of Froude's Lectures or 
History, — by a citizen of Brooklyn — not Mr. Meline, but 
another citizen, whose name is Major Muskerry, — from 
which sketch I may venture to give an extract or two alto- 
gether appropriate in this place : and let the reader be as- 
sured that the career of Doctor Sir William is worth some 
study, as that of the most successful land-pirate (for a pri- 
vate adventurer) and most voracious land-shark who ever 
appeared in Western Europe. The Doctor is authority for 
most of his story himself; but here I cite the words of 
Major Muskerry : — 

"Quitting Caen in 1643, when he was twenty years old, 
lie spent a little time in England, and then as the war had 
checked the industries of the country, he voyaged again and 
spent three years in France and the Netherlands. Hero he 
studied medicine and helped his younger brother, Anthony, 
in his schooling, their father being now dead. He was not 
fond of explaining how he managed to get along during these 
years. But he mentions that when he returned to England 
with his brother, he had saved seventy pounds beyond his 
expenses. He must have carried on some kind of pedlory, 
or perhaps acted as agent in the sale of English cloth. Ho 
was a man of shifts and must have had severe experiences, 
for he told his friend Aubrey that he once lived for a week 
in Paris on two pence worth of walnuts — * bread at discre- 
tion ' being beyond his means. Aubrey used to say he sus- 
pected Petty had been put into a French prison for some- 
thing. And it is very likely the young traflScker ran into 
somebody's debt, and so lost his liberty for a time, in the 
good old feudal fashion. 

" While he was in Paris, Petty became acquainted with 
Hobbes, the philosopher, and studied the * Anatomy of Vesa- 
lius ' along with him, at the same time drawing the diagrams 
of a treatise on optics, which that old * Leviathan ' was then 
wiiting. In 1646, Petty returned to England. He then 
carried his French learning to Oxford, where it was recog- 
nized ; and in three years he got his degree of M.D. at that 
College. He was also admitted into the London College of 
Physicians." 
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Tbon^ was uothiDg that Petty could not learn, if there was 
monry in it ; and he ^y^i^li Aome years, as a projector and an 
inventor ; but without diKtinguishcd success, until, in a 
huppy hour, ho bethought him of the mighty spoils in 
Ireland, which the '^ MosKiicro" had placed within the reach 
of every God-fearing Englishman who would invest a little 
money in it, and '* seek the Lord " with his whole heart. 
Here follows some more from his Brooklyn biographer : — 

" Dut there was another great field of effort and enter- 
prise now ojM'ued befoi-e the eyes of Dr. Petty — the field 
of Ireland. Cromwell had beaten down the Irish Confed- 
eration, and the Kiiglish Parliament was arranging the plan 
of driving the native Irish out of thi'ce provinces of Ireland 
into Connaught. Ten thousand English adventurers seized 
their carpet-bags, and swarmed into the confiscated island. 
Among these was Dr. Petty, one of the ablest brains ever 
exercised over the ai*ca of a conquered country. He got 
hinisi'lf appointed at once to an Irish office of high character 
— that of Physician to the Army in Ireland. He landed at 
Wuterford in ISei>tember, 1052. He himself records that 
(u5 was worth about £500 when ho came to Ireland. His 
biography is composed in a great measure from notices left 
by himself, and he repeatedly mentions the sums in his pos- 
session at tho several crises of his life, as if they were the 
chief points of interest. But tho most remarkable part of 
tho business is that th(ise notices occur in his will, written at 
the end of his life. lie mixes biography and bequests to- 
gether, as if ho meant to save space and time, and show him- 
self an economist to the last. It is certainly one of the most 
singular wills on record, exliibiting some of the most enlight- 
ened ideas of social polity, jumbled with the penurious apol- 
ogies of a genuine mammon-scraper familiar with much of 
the sharp practice of his time. But his intimations are very 
brief, and tho story of his acquisitions was one he would not 
care to tell at any length, very probably. He slurs things 
over, like Hichard Boyle, first Earl of Cork. 

'' lie tells enough, however, to show that his gatherings of 
Irish i^ropcrty were largo and rapid. He says he was ap- 
pointc^d to survey tho Irish estates, and in this way made 
£9,000 ; wliich sum, with other smaller items, including sala- 
ries as Doctor and as Clerk of the Council of Dublin, enabled 
him to purchase land at a time ^ when men bought as much 
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land for ten shillings as in 1685 yielded the same amount 
per annum.' Aubrey says his lands brought in a rental of 
£18,000 ; which would be about £40,000, and over, at the 
present day." 

The Doctor was returned to Parliament (Richard Crom- 
'well's Parliament) in 1658. A certain Jerome Saukey was 
a member of the same Parliament, who was a largo " adven- 
turer " in Ii^eland upon the confiscated estates, as well as 
Petty, but who had been overreached by the smart Doctor 
and his " Ring" in the matter of land-grabbing. This is not 
wonderful: the Doctor, as Surveyor, had many chances: and 
as he was relied upon for " setting out " lands for whole regi- 
ments and brigades, he had endless opportunities of buying up 
for little or nothing estates of great value. The Doctor had 
surveys made, and all the field-work done by private soldiers 
instructed by himself; " hardy men," says Prendergast, " nt- 
test to ruffle with the rude spirits they were like to encounter, 
who might not see without a grudge their ancient inheri- 
tance, the only support of their wives and children, measured 
out before their eyes for strangers to occupy ; and they must 
often, when at work, be in dajiger of a surprise from Tories." 
In fact, many of them were surprised and captured, and lost 
their ears, as tithe-proctors and bailifis did in late years : 
but, on the whole. Doctor Sir William and his friends had 
not only the large discretion which the survey gave them, 
but could very often, when some Cromwellian officer or sol- 
dier came to see his lot, gravely show him a few leagues of 
quaking black bog ; and the poor fellow instantly ofi'ered to 
sell his estate for a horse to ride away upon ; so that the 
county Meath tradition about the "White Horse of the 
Peppers " was not only true in fact, but was only a sample of 
many bargains in landed estate which took place in those 
days, under the prudent administration of the Doctor. In 
short, he had so many advantages over his brethren of the 
carpet-bag, that Sir Jerome Sankcy could stand it no longer. 
Especially there was the case of some very fine lands, the 
Liberties of Limerick. One Captain Wink worth, a prayer- 
ful officer of the Protector's army, had obtained an order for 
this coveted district : at least the Captain thought his order 
covered that place, and so he presented his credentials to the 
Doctor, as Surveyor-general, vho told him those lands were 
"i*eserved." Thi forms one of the many charges brought 
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bj Sir Jeromo against the Doctor in his speech in Parlia- 
ment. " ^Vhy, then, Mr. Speaker (said Sir Jerome), tiiese^a 
Captain Winkwoi-th: Captain Winkworth came with aa 
order for the Lilxjrties of Limerick; hut tfie Doctor said : 
' Captain, will you sell? Will you sell?' * No,* said the 
Captain, * it is the j)rice of my blood.' Then, said the Doc- 
tor, *'tis bnively said. Why, then, my noble Captain, the 
I^iU^'rties of l^inieiick are meat for your master, meaning the 
Lord Deputy,' " and so forth. In short, the Doctor was 
bound to give the best things within his own " Bing." But 
Petty says that 8ank(»y's real cause of quarrel with him was 
that he, Petty, "had stopi>ed Sankey's unrighteous order for 
rejecting 3,000 acres fallen to him by lot, and enabling him 
arbitrarily to elect the same quantity in its stead, thus re- 
jecting at his pleasure what God had predetermined for his 
lot." Th(^ Doctor retoi'ted upon Sir Jerome with much bad 
language, for ho had a rough and rasping tongue ; and the 
other carpet-bagger challenged him. Petty accepted, and 
being the challenged party, and having choice of weapons, 
and being somewhat short-sighted, but a skilful carpenter, he 
chose (uizesy in a dark cellar. This proposal was thought too 
professional by the "friends" of the other caq)et-bagger. 
It was as if you quarrelled with the first mate of a whaling- 
ship, and challenged him, and he selected for weapons har^ 
pooiis, stipulating that the duel should be fought from two 
boats in the open sea. The duel never in fact took place. 
But such a storm of inquiry was raised, that Sir Richard 
Cromwell, tho Lord Lieutenant, could not protect his Phy- 
sician, and the latter was dismissed from his public employ- 
ments. 

I resume the narrative of Major Muskerry, citizen of 
Brooklyn No. 2 — 

" Then came the flurry of 1660, when Charles II. came 
back again. Petty did not grieve much for the Cromwells. 
He went to see his Majesty soon after his arrival at White- 
hall, and his Majesty * was mightily pleased with his dis- 
course ' — the discourse of a richer man than himself. Petty 
could lend the King money ; and perhaps he did. At any 
rate that menace of Parliamentary * inquiry ' went off with 
the Roundheads, and in 1662 Petty was made one of a Co irt 
of Commissioners for Irish estates, and Surveyor-general of 
Ireland. He was also knighted, and, on his arrival in Ire* 
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land, returned to the Irish Parliament for Euniscorthy. Still 
he did not escape entirely scot-free. The ' Court of Inno- 
cents,' which sat in the Irish capital, found that he had got 
much ground that belonged to ' innocent Papists ; ' and so he 
disgorged some of his acquisitions — 'great part,' he says 
himself. But he still retained an enormous property. 
From one hill in Kerry, it was said, he could look round and 
Bee no ground that did not belong to himself. That was the 
hill of Mangerto, now spelled Mangerton — the nide old peak 
of the Devil's Punch Bowl, on which, perhaps, some of my 
readers have stood and looked down on the Lake of Killar- 
ney. 

" Sir William Petty goes on to explain the swift rise of 
his fortunes. He says he lived within his income, set up 
iron-works and pilchard fishing, opened lead mines, and sold 
timber. But of course he did not tell everything, nor men- 
tion half the advantages which his position brought to his 
hands. His fortunes grew from the ruins of a thousand old 
Irish families ejected from the county of Kerry ; and time 
has only quadrupled the value of the territory he won for 
his descendants." 

I need not follow the fortunes of that smart Doctor any 
further. Enough to say that when he grew rich, he bribed 
one of the poor high-born but beggared Geraldine Fitzmau- 
rices to marry his daughter, and also to take his paltry name 
of Petty. The great estate aftei'wards came to the present 
Lansdownes, whose surname is Petty-Fitzmaurice, at the 
reader's service. This last affair is a matter of no conse- 
quence : the thing that I specially note here is, that Doctor 
Sir William Petty, the man in all Ireland who had most 
money invested in the "massacre," who made most profit 
on his investment, who had the largest interest in establish- 
ing the grand fact of the " massacre," — that this land-pirate 
is palmed off upon us by the Impostor Froude, as a witness 
for the said grand fact; nay, as the most moderate witness 
and most favorable to the Irish people. He cannot see 
more in it — this moderate and friendly Sir William — than, 
(say) 38,000 throats cut in the massacre; a pretty fair and 
handsome massacre, a valid and substantial massacre for his- 
tory to make a turning-point of, and for the Lansdowna 
estates to derive title from. 

Indeed, our bold Doctor was the great administrato]* of 

3* 
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tho whole Transplantation: he ran the Transplantation; 
iiiitl lu' mil the* niiissiicre into the ground, but in the most 
pious ixiul (.Mid-ft^ring spirit. His own candid autobio- 
gniphit'al notes lotus [H?iV(>ive that for himself he believed 
n«ith<'r in a luxl nor in anything else, except in the value 
<»f a<ii's of gnnind: yet when he had contnicted with the 
gi>veruuit'nt and the army to make an accurate survey, and 
Uiaps i»f the CiUifiscated lands, he did not dare to begin this 
miijlity work for the glory of God without, — but here I call 
in thr aiil i>f Pix'ndergast — 

** Tliis great step in ])erfecting the scheme of Plantation 
was eons<»i'rat«'d with all the forms of religion, the articles 
iMnii'jj simu'd l»v Doetor Petty in the Council Chamber of 
I>ul>Uu Ca.st le, uu the llth of December, 1654, in the pre- 
Keurt* of many of the ehief officers of the army, after a so- 
ItMiin siM'king of Ooil jH»rformed by Colonel Thomlinson, for 
a blessing upon the conclusion of so great a business.'' 

It will Ih» remembered that, in the first chapter, I cited 
from Frouil«' that piussage in which ho says that the Iiish 
were entlv)wed by Providence with a lovely land ; but that 
" they had pared its foix^sts to the stump, and left it shiver- 
ing in dampness and desolation;^' and I requested the 
reader to In^ar that in mind. Now, the chief parer of the 
forests was Fi*oude's friend. Doctor JSir William. He knew 
the use of an axe right well ; and if he was disappointed in 
his wish to how down Sir Jerome Sankey in the cellar, he 
could, at least, fell oaks and beeches in Kerry. Students 
of Irish history know, that the Irish were never very solici- 
tous to clear away their lino forests ; and that it was the 
English commanders in Elizabeth's reign who made the 
first serious iim>ads upon those waving woods, when they 
had occasion td open uj) i)asscs into the Irish enemy's " fest- 
nesses." Froude knows particularly well, that the success- 
ive occupiers of " forfeited est^ites," who were always sen- 
sible, in those days, of the precariousness of their tenure, 
always aware that a new settlement, unsettlement, resettle- 
ment, a new "resumption," confiscation, revolution, or gen- 
eral bedovilmcnt of all things, might come upon them any 
day, thought they could do no better than realize the value, 
at least, of the woods while they luid them. To get a crop 
of wheat a man must plough, and sow, and wait for the sea- 
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son ; but he can cut down and sell a tree at any time, ov a 
hundred thousand trees. The reason why I say " Froude 
knows " all this, is that the whole process is very clearly set 
forth in the " Eeport of the Commisioners appointed by tlie 
Parliament of England to take cognizance of the properties 
that were confiscated upon the Irish who were concerned in 
the rebellion of 1688, etc." Froude knows this Report, 
because it is not abstruse nor recondite ; and if it were ab- 
struse or recondite he would then know it still better ; for he 
admits that he knows everything. The Commissioners, in 
section 77 of their Report, say, ** that dreadful havoc had 
been committed upon the woods of the proscribed ; " and 
they further say, " Those upon whom the confiscated lands 
have been bestowed, or their agents, have been so greedy to 
seize upon the most trifling profits, that large trees have 
been cut down and sold for sixpence each." Tlioy say, also, 
'* this destruction is still carried on in many parts of the 
country." And so it continued to be carried on, not by the 
Irish, but by holders of forfeited estates, until Dean Swift, 
some vears later, lamented that in the once well-wooded 
island there was not left timber enough for house-building or 
for shipbuilding, and that the land had a naked and dreary 
appearance for want of trees. Now, it was bad enough in 
these rascals to pare our forests to the stump ; but this British 
historical being, coming forward at the present day to com- 
plain to the civilized world that we^ the Irish, pared our 
forests to the stump, might be thought to add insult to 
injury : and if he means so, it is his mission. 

It is in the county of Kerry chiefly that the Pai*liament- 
ary Commissioners specify the cruel havoc made in Irish 
woods ; and it was in the county of Kerry that Dr. Sir Wil- 
liam Petty had his principal estates. For years the vales 
of Dunkerron and Iveragh rung with the continual fall of 
giant oaks. There was a good market ; Spain and France 
were searching the world for pipe-staves: in English dock- 
yards, there was steady demand for ship-knees ; and Sir Wil- 
liam knew exactly where there was the best market for 
everything. In Ireland, itself, also, he set on foot iron- 
works, and fed the fires from his own woods ; that is woods 
which were not his own, and from which the right owners 
might expel him some day. There was no source of profit, 
known to the commerce and traffic of that day, in which Sir 
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William did not bear a hand : he '^ took hold ^ of eyery- 
thing that was available and saleable, after first seeking the 
Lord in the midst of his King of saints : for Sir William 
was truly one of the elect. When he went to his *^ Down 
Survey," along with some faithful officers of the Army of 
the Saints, I find an afiecting narrative of a truly touching 
scene. Doctor Sir William and his swaddling '^ Ring" upon 
their marrow-bones, wrestling with the Lord, vdth strong 
crying and tears, calling upon the Lord (^^ stand and de- 
liver, O Lord ! ") to bless the great work I Bravo I 
Doctor Sir William : go forward boldly, and seize and divide 
this mighty spoil ! You never had such a chance in all your 
varied life before : there were no such prizes in the carpen- 
ters' Bho])s of Caen : profits upon pills in London suburbs 
were nothing in comi)arison with the victorious sharing of 
these wide vales of Munster. Yea, the gleaning of the 
grai)eR of E})hraim is better than the clusters of Manasses. 
Go ahead, then, prosperously, and ride victorious, O Doc- 
tor : for behold the earth and the fulness thereof is thine ; 
and thy name shall be called, not Petty, but Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz ; ^^ for he hasteth unto the dividing of the spoiL" 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE FBETENDED AND THE BEAL MASSACRE — ISLAND -MAG EB— 
OWEN BOE O'NEILL — THE BATTLE OP BENBUBB. 

The reader can now estimate the value of the evidence 
for the "Massacre" of 1641. The Reverend Ferdinando 
Warner, a Protestant clergyman, pronounces this damaging 
sentence : 

"It is easy enough to demonstrate the falsehood of the 
relation of every Protestant historian of this rebellion." 

It would be hard, indeed, upon us Protestants, if we were 
compelled to support and maintain those raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones histories : but fortunately there is no such com- 
pulsion upon us. Mr. Warner was not one of the ** gentle- 
men adventurers : " he expected no lands, nor money, out 
of the " Massacre : " he wrote his history with the single de- 
sire to report the truth ; and although he had a horror of 
the " rebellion," and of Popery and priests, we see that he 
felt himself free to denounce that gory falsehood. It is true 
that his researches did lead him to conclude that there were 
murders of Protestants within the three or four months, to 
the number of two thousand and upward ; but this estimate 
is liable to be more than questioned. In fact, all writers on 
the subject, including even Temple and Froude, agree that 
the slaughter of Protestant colonists did not enter into the 
plan of the insurrection at all, the sole object being to drive 
away the intruders and resume possession of the lands so 
lately confiscated. Sir John Temple himself says — 

" It was resolved not to kUl any^ but where of necessity 
they should be forced thereunto by opposition." 

And Warner says: — 

" Their first intention went no farther than to strip the 
English and the Protestants of their power and possessions ; 
and, unless forced to it by opposition, rwt to shed any blood,^^ 

" Hesistance," (says Leland,) " produced some bloodshed ; 
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aii«], in soino instaDces, private revenge, religious hatred, and 
tlio Kuspiciou of fioiiit^ valuable concealment, enraged the 
triu 111 pliant n*U'ls to iusolrnco, cruolty, and murder. So 
far, li()Wi»vrr, was tlie orir/inal scheme of the conspiracy at 
lirst pursuod, that J e to fill bt/ tfie sicord^ except in open ioar 
and asmmlt,^^ 

A vohuno waspublislicd by another Protestant clergyman, 
and a CMmtfrnponiiy of the event ; which Fi^oude notices in 
this cavalier st vie : — 

'* At that tiiiH^ theix} was a Protestant parson in Ireland 
who callrd hims(*lf a minister of the word of God. He gives 
his arcDunt of tlu' wholo t transaction in a letter to the people 
of England, bt'jxging of them to help their fellow-Protestants 
of Iirland. Hero are his words : 

'* * It Wiis the intention of the Irish to massacre all the 
English. On Saturday they were te disarm them, on Sunday 
to seize all their cattle and goods, and on Monday they were 
to cut all the English throats. The former they executed ; 
the third — that is the massacre — they failed in.'" 

It would surely be a curious circumstance, that they 
" failed in " the massacre, if massacre had been their inten- 
tion, seeing that the Ulster Protestants were entirely at their 
mercy. But this Historian cannot endure Protestants, like 
Mr. Warner and this other '' pai*son," who cast a doubt over 
the grand fact. A pretty *^ Protestant " indeed ! who tries 
to make the ** turning-point in history " turn the wrong way ! 
A horrible cool-bloodod massacre there was, — there must 
have been, or else our Protestant interest is surrendered ; so 
the Historian still stands upon his thirty-eight thousand man- 
gled corpses. Yet he tries to uphold the story by some other 
evidence than that of the Adventurers who had money in 
it. He craves an admission from some Papist. So he gives 
us, in a note, a passage from Richard Beling's VindicuB 
Catholicorum JUbeniice, Beling was a Catholic ; and the 
fraudulent Historian tells us that he " half confirms, in 
shame. Sir Phclim O'Neill's barbarities." Froude gives the 
passage in Beling's Latin ; and it states that O'Neill, for 
the sake of revenge (or retaliation) did raise tumults and 
enact tragic scenes in some jjarts of Ulster, which are the 
less to be commended — if the stories are true — on the part of 
a man who is a Catholic. If the stories are true, we would 
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all say that, and without " half-confinning" the truth of 
them. If Sir Phelim, or his people, did really slaughter de- 
fenceless people, with their women and infants, unless it 
were in retaliation for the like outrages committed by the 
other side, every one would admit that such conduct cannot 
be commended, if, as Beling says, " si vera referuntur,'^'* In 
short, the Historian of the turning-point fails entirely to pro- 
duce evidence of any massacre at all, except the evidence of 
men notoriously living by the said massacre. 

But there was retaliation^ in the course of the war. Cer- 
tainly, when the sword is once drawn, retaliation in kind, for 
outrage committed contrary to the laws of war is not only a 
right but a duty. It would have been cniolty on the part 
of Sir Phelim and the other Irish leaders, — crueltv towards 
their own people, — if they had failed in such a case to repay 
slaughter with slaughter. Even this was done with great 
moderation, and to a trifling extent : nor is there to be found, 
I think, in history, another example of an insurrection, by 
an oppressed and despoiled people, commenced and carried 
on so bloodlessly for at least two months. Here, then, it be- 
comes of vital interest to the truth of history to ascertain 
which side began the murdering calling for retaliation. And 
this carries us at once to Island-Magee. 

Irish writers, as well as the constant tradition of the coun- 
try, have represented the slaughter of the peaceful, imarmed 
people of Island-Magee, by the Scotch garrison of Carrickfcr- 
gus, as the first unprovoked act of butchery. Island-Magee 
is a peninsula, six miles long, by one and a half in breadth, 
attached to the coast of Antrim, and running northward 
parallel to that coast, from the entrance to Carrickfergus Bay. 
It is a very fertile district and has always been thickly peo- 
pled. In November, 1641, it held not only its own perma- 
nent inhabitants, but also some hundreds more who had be- 
taken themselves to that remote place, to live for a while 
with their kindred, and avoid the troubles of the time. The 
peninsula rises gradually from west to east, and its eastern 
side sinks down perpendicularly to the sea in a wall of cliff 
four hundred feet high. On one fatal night, when the peo- 
ple were all in their beds, a force of Munroe's soldiers, from 
the garrison of Carrickfergus, issued forth in silence, and 
traversed the whole peninsula, gathering the people as they 
went, and goading tJiem forward, unarmed men and half' 
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naked women, with children in their arms or at their knees ; 
and so drove them to the brink of the steep, where a pebble 
dislodged from the ed^ will fall into deep water; and then, 
lIurr«Lh for the Protestant Interest ! One volley and one 
bayonet charge, and the shrieking multitude was forced oo^r. 
They were all dead before they reached the water. Feiguson, 
himself an Antrim Protestant, tells the tale in some verses, 
describing the escape of a man and woman to Scotland in an 
open boat, upon that same night : 

The midnig^ht moon is wading deep ; 

The land sends off the gale ; 
The boat beneath the sheltering steep 

Hangs on a seaward sail : 
And leaning o*er the weather-rail, 

The loTeis, hand in hand. 
Take their last look of Tnnigfki] : — 

^' Farewell, doomed Ireland ! 

** And art thou doomed to discord still ? 

And shall thy sons ne*er cease 
To search and straggle for thine ill ? 

Ne*er share thy good in {>eace ? 
Already do thj mountains feel 

Avenging Heaven's ire ? 
Hark — hark! — this is no thunder peal 1 

That was no lightning fire ! " 

It was no fire from heaven he saw, 

For, far, from hill and dell, 
OVr Ck)bbin's brow the mountain flaw 

Bears musquet-shot and yell. 
And shouts of brutal glee, that tell 

A foul and fearful tale, 
While, over blast and breaker, swell 

Thin shrieks and woman's waiL 

Now fill they far the upper sky. 

Now down 'mid air they go, 
The frantic scream, the piteous ciy, 

The groan of rage and woe ; 
And wilder in their agony 

And shriller still they grow — 
Now cease they, choking suddenly ; — 

The waves boom on below. 

This is the massacre of Island-Magee, and the first r^al 
butchery of the war, as the Irish have always steadily in- 
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Bisted. Whether it befell in November, 1641, or in the ensu- 
ing January ; whether three thousand people were there mur- 
dered, as Irish authorities allege, or only " thirty families," 
as Dr. Leland declares, or thirty persons, as Mr. Froude tells 
US, upon his own authority ; on all these points there is. a 
controversy, and, no doubt, will continue to be. Froude, fol- 
lowing Leland, places the incident in January, that it may 
appear to be an act of retaliation for other outrages which, 
he says, the Irish had been guilty of on their side. Now, Dr. 
Leland is no authority at all, because he was not yet bom a 
hundred years after. But our Historian quite complacently 
cites the authority of a Dr. Reid, author of a History of the 
Irish Presbyterians, who cannot allow that his Scotch clients 
that night tumbled over the cliff more than " thirty per- 
sons," counting only the heads of Leland's thirty families. 
"Every detail of that business," says Froude, "has been 
preserved, and can be traced to the minutest libre of it : " 
and in a note, " The particulars are given exactly by Dr. 
Reid." Now, I know this decent clergyman, a country min- 
ister dwelling in the village of Rathmelton, Donegal county, 
— if he still lives. If he were to narrate to me a fact which 
he saw with his own eyes, I should believe him : but who 
will accept him as authority for what happened about a hun- 
dred and fifty years before he was born ? If he said he had 
dreamed it, or that " the spirits " told him, I should sus- 
pect his reverence of being crazy; if he cited anything from 
the folios of the swearers, I should more than suspect his 
good faith. And is it not too audacious in Froude to pre- 
tend to stop the mouth of all authority and all tradition, with 
his Doctor of Donegal ? 

There is no compiler of Irish history more perfectly trust- 
worthy than Dr. John Curry : and he has devoted a consid- 
erable space to an investigation of the affair of Island-Magee. 
I cannot hope to improve upon his remarks, nor effectively 
to condense them. He says : — 

" The report that his Majesty's Protestant subjects fira^ 
fell upon, and murdered the Roman Catholics, got credit and 
reputation, and was openly and frequently asserted," says 
Jones, Bishop of Meath, in a letter to Dr. Borlase, in 1679. 
And Sir Audley Mervin, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, in a public speech to the Duke of Onoaonde, in 1662, 
confesses, ^ that several pamphlets then swarmed to fasten the 
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rise of tbis rt'lM^llion ii]h>ii the Protestants ; and that they drew 
tlio tir>t 1)!oik1/ Ai:d, indttHl, whatever cruelties may be 
ch:irjj«Hl ujvm tbo Irish iu the prosecution of this war, ^ their 
tirsi iutoution, we see,' says another Protestant voucher, 
* W4*nt no fiiriher th;ui ta strip the English and the Protes- 
tants of their powrr and jK»>s<:-ssions, and, unless forced to it 
by opposition, ui^t to sIuh.1 any blood.' Even Temple con- 
fesst^ the same ; f^ir mentioning what mischiefs were done 
in the lK\s;iuuiiig of this insurrection, * certainly,* says he, 
' that which these rebels mainly intended, at first, and most 
busily employ i'd themselves about, was the driving away 
the Euglishmeifs c;ittle, and possessing themselves of their 
goods.' 

** In a ^IS. journal of an oflBccr in the King's service, 
quoted by Mr. Carte, wherein there is a minute and daily 
acrniiiit of everything that happened in the North of 
Ireland, during the lji*st weeks of the insurrection, there is 
not even an insinuation of any cruelties committed by the 
insurgents on the English or Protestants ; although it is 
computed by the journalist, ' that the Protestants of that 
Province had killed near a thousand of the rebels in the first 
week or two of the rebellion.' And on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1041, ' Mr. Robert Walbank came from the North, and 
infv>rmed the Irish House of Commons, that two hundred 
of the people of Coleraine, fought with one thousand of the 
rebels, slew six of them, and not one of themselves hurt. 
That iu another battle, sixty of the rebels were slain, and 
only two of the others hurt, none slain.' Nor do we find, in 
this account, the least mention of cruelties then committed 
by the Irish ; but much of the success and victory of his 
IVIajesty's Protestants subjects, as often as they encountered 
them. 

"It is worthy of particular notice, that a Commission of 
the Lords Justices, Parsons and Borlase, dated so late 
as December 23d, 1641, was sent down to several gentlemen 
iii Ulster (where it is agreed on all hands that these cruelties 
and outrages were chiefly committed), in virtue of which 
Commission Temple and Borlase confess, * several examina- 
tions were afterwards taken of murders committed by the 
rebels, and the perpetrators of many of these murdei*s 
were discovered.' Yet the Commission itself, though it 
authorizes these gentlemen ^ to call upon all those who had 
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then suffered in the rebellion, and all the witnesses of these 
Bufferings, to give in examinations of the nature of them, 
and of every minute circumstance relating to them, expressly 
and particularly specifying every other crime usual in in- 
surrections, and, then committed, in this, viz., plunder, 
robbery, and even traitorous words, actions, and speeches : 
yet I say there is not a syllable mentioned of any murders, 
then committed, in this Commission, nor any express power 
given by it to make inquiry into them. From whence it 
seems necessarily to follow, either that few or no such 
cruelties had been committed by the insurgents before the 
23d of December, 1641, or that these Lords Justices 
deemed murders and massacres less worthy of their notice, 
of being strictly inquired after, than even traitorous words 
and speeches. 

" That a great number of unoffending Irish were mas- 
sacred in laland-Magee, by Scottish Puritans, about the 
beginning of this insurrection, is not denied by any adverse 
writer that I have met with. An apology, however, is made 
for it by them all, which even if it were gi'ounded on fact, 
as I shall presently show it is not, would be a very bad one, 
and sfeems at least to imply a confession of the charge. 
These writei*s pretend that this massacre was perpetrated 
on those harmless people in revenge of some cruelties before 
committed by the rebels on the Scots in other parts of 
Ulster. * * * * 

" A late learned and ingenious author of an history of 
Ireland (Leland) has shifted off this shocking incident from 
November, 1641, (in which month it has been generally 
placed), to January following, many weeks after horrible 
cruelties (as he tells us) had been committed by the insur- 
gents on the Scots in the North. ' The Scottish soldiers,' 
says he, ^ who had reinforced the garrison of Carrickfergus, 
were possessed of an habitual hatred of Popery, and 
inflamed to an implacable detestation of the Irish, by multi- 
plied accounts of their cruelties. In one fatal night they 
issued from Carrickfergus into an adjacent district called 
Island-Magee, where a number of the poorer Irish resided, 
unoffending and untainted with the rebellion. If we may 
believe one of the leaders of this party ^ thirty families were 
assailed by tk3m in their beds, and massacred with calm 
and deliberate cruelty. As if,' proceeds the historian, * the 
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incident were not sufficiently hideoiiSy Popish wrilera have 
n^p resented it iK-ith shocking aggravation.^ " 

An angr>- man was Sir Phelim O'Neill when he heard cf 
the drownini; at Island- Magee; but his duty to his jwn 
ptx>p]e called for stem retaliation ; and that some acts of 
this nature wore done, cannot and need not be denied. Sir 
rhelim was not naturally disposed to cruelty^ and had anx> 
iousl y si>u»:ht to keep hia men, — wild as they were with their 
wn^ngs anil sutferings, — within the limits prescribed at the 
begiuning. Yet he had to give way to some extent ; and it 
must b«* true that some Protestants were flung into the Bann 
river at Portadown, just as Catholics had been flung over 
the Cfobbins cliffs. 

I aiu bound to maintain, after all the examination I have 
been able to give to the ghastly story, that the Irish insur- 
ivction of 10)41 was notable amongst insurrections for its 
mildness and humanity ; and that, if the Irish were not the 
most giuitle, |>atieut, and good-natured people in the whole 
world, their island would long since have been a smoking 
wilderness of oiudere soaked in blood. 

iSir Williaui Petty, looking calmly into the whole busi- 
ness, shortly after, Siws, with his usual coolness, that, at any 
rate: 

" Ui>on the playing of this game, or match, the Eng- 
lish won, and had, amongst other pretenses, a gamesters 
right at least to their estates. As for the blood shed in the 
contest for these lantls, God best knows who did occasion it I " 

Ah ! yes ; God knows ; and Petty knew ; but could not af- 
ford to tell ; for the title to those confiscated estates was at 
stake ; not legally indeed, but morally, in the estimation of 
civilized mankind ; and the prosperous Doctor, having a glo- 
riously winning hand in that " match or game," was content 
to enjoy his good luck, and leave the rest to God. The 
English did, indeed, win the game, afler ten years of painful 
struggle and carnage ; for Ireland did not sink under one 
blow, as Scotland did, at Dunbar : and this philosophic Doc- 
tor was the principal carver at the mighty feast of spoil. 
The insurrection was followed by a general war throughout 
the island, a war which the Lords of the Council took care 
to Tnake general, because then the confiscations would be gen* 
eral also. 
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In the course of the war there were some bright days for 
Ireland, and especially the day of Benburb ; for the same 
covenanting rascal, Munroe, who slew the poor people of 
Island-Magee, had the ill-luck, six years later, on a bright 
June day, to look in the face the greatest of all the O'Neills, 
the magnificent Owen Roe. It is one of the shining points 
in our history, gleaming through the general darkness, on 
whose brightness Irish eyes love to dwell. Therefore, in this 
large History of Ireland, Mr. Fronde takes care never to 
mention how, on that bright summer day. General Munroe 
marched along the northern bank of the Black water with a 
formidable army, making no doubt that he would dislodge 
and disperse the Irish chiefs and their clansmen. But he 
knew little of the soldier opposed to him, — an officer trained 
in the French and Spanish wars; the defender of Arras 
against a Marshal of France ; and an O'Neill of Ulster, full 
of vindictive loathing against the Covenanting leader who 
had shed the innocent blood of the clansmen of Tyro wen, at 
Newry and at Island-Magee. The whole forenoon of that 
memorable day was spent in repeated attacks by Munroe's 
troops, which were always steadily repulsed. O'Neill kept 
his men well in hand, and especially restrained his impetuous 
commander of horse, MacNeney, who burned to launch his 
riders upon the squadrons of Scottish cavalry. " Wait for 
the sun," O'Neill said : " when the sun begins to sink 
towards the west, then will the Lord have delivered those 
Covenanting scoundrels into our hands." Still the assaults 
continued, with loss and exhaustion on the part of the en- 
emy ; until the prudent Irish chief, who observed the sun 
that day, like an astronomer, saw that its rays were begin- 
ning to dart into the faces of the Scots. Now, steady, 
rapid, advance all along the line ! And, now^ MacNeney, 
the spur in your horse's side, and the bridle upon his mane ! 
In a few moments down went horse and foot, and there was 
no Covenanting army any more, only a howling rabble rout, 
flying for their lives. They had need ; for O'Neill, when he 
did move, ** was hot upon the spur ; " and Munroe and a 
party of officers betook themselves to ignominious flight. 
The General lost his hat and wig ; but eastward still he 
urged his horse, splashing through the marshes of the Mon- 
tiaghs, by the southern shore of Lough Neagh, across the 
Bann, about the place where the ghosts were still shrieking ; 
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and before morning, Protestant burghers of Lisbum were dis- 
turbed by the gallop of horses rt»ady to founder. They 
looked out of window : it was onlv General Munroe and 
BtiifT making their entry ; but the fiightened shopkeepers al- 
most tliought they heard at the town's end the thundering 
hoofs of Owen Roe's riders. Three thousand Scottish and 
English men fell on that day of Benburb ; and the Irish na- 
tion fi>lt that they had got a leader able to cope* with the 
Lord GenenU Cromwell. 

As tins afiair of Benburb is creditable to Irish soldier- 
ship, therefore, Froude never alludes to it. The miserable 
" Historian" is always anxiously on the watch, rather to find 
some pretext for goading our people with a taunt; and it is 
really wonderful to observe how low down, and how far out 
of his way, he will go to contrive a cutting and stinging 
gibe. For example, by way of enforcing his favorite the- 
ory, that Irishmen require to be used with severity, and that 
the more you scourge them the more they love you, he quotes 
what he calls a Hibernian proverb, in Latin, to the effect 
that, if you soothe and ilatter an Irishman, he will stab 
you, but if you kick him he will be your affectionate ser- 
vant. Froude knows perfectly well, that this is a French 
proverb, which the j)roud seigneurs applied to their serfs, 
and that it had no reference to Ireland at all : — " Oignez vi- 
lain y il vous 2>oitulra : poignez vilain / it voris oindray 
But our kind Historian, finding the proverb turned into 
a Latin hexameter, and perceiving that JETibernicus fits the 
measure, cannot resist the temptation. The Irish, accord- 
ing to him, made a proverb on themselves, proclaiming their 
own dastard servility. They say to all mankind in this prov- 
erb — Do us the pleasure, good sirs, to kick us, that we may 
have the gratification of kLssing your honors' boots ! True, 
this is a small matter : so is the omission of all mention oif 
Bcinburb : so is the taunt about the IrLsh paring their for- 
ests ; yet these things show the vicious aniiniLS of the crea- 
ture. If he cannot be always bombarding the Irish with 
cannon, he, at least;, can occupy himself in pricking them 
with needles. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

"CJLAN OLIVER" — PROUDE'S "WERB WOLVES*' — THE IRISH 
TRANSPORTED TO BARBADOES — PERILS OF THE IRISn EPISCC»- 
PATE — SECRET OF ENGLISH TOLERATION — FROUDE'S FEARS 
FOR THE FUTURE. 

Now came in the deluge of Cromwellians, who were 
termed by the Irish Clan Oliver^ as the invaders of Eliza- 
beth's dav had been called sometimes Clan London, or Chin 
Sacsanagh. It is not my purpose to follow Froudo through 
all his details relating to the Cromwellian Settlement ; be- 
cause this is rendered unnecessary by the admirable work of 
Mr. Prendergast ; and Frdude has himself fully admitted in 
one place the accuracy of Prendergast's facts and authorities, 
at the same time that, in many other passages, ho makes 
statements of his own utterly at variance with those facts 
and authorities. What is mateiial to point out here is, that 
the Historian most warmly approves of the regime estab- 
lished by Cromwell in Ireland, only lamenting that *' he 
died too soon." Speaking of that General and his indis- 
criminate slaughters of soldiers and civilians, of men, women, 
and children at Drogheda and Wexford, he says, pathe- 
tically: "Happier far would it have been for Ireland, if, 
forty years later, there had been a second Cromwell before 
liimerick ! " (p. 125.) It had been better, ho thinks, if 
Sarsfield and his men, and all the peaceful traders, and all 
the heroic women of Limerick city had had their throats 
cut, instead of being admitted to a Treaty. Perhaps he is 
right, seeing that the Treaty was to be instantly violated. 
This Historian does not mind being charged with blood- 
thirstiness : on the contrary, he is flattered by it : he loves 
to write of blood, and to urge on other people the duty of 
shedding it : the odor of gore is grateful to his nostrils ; and 
he despises " rose-water," which is Carlyle's phrase to desig 
nate any kind of gentleness or mercy, or even ordinary good 
faith observed towards Papists. Cromwell, he says with 
delight, did not assuredly come to Ireland " to make war 
with rose-water." No, it was the -genuine red liquid, 
venous and arterial. There is no part of the Cromwellian 
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Hystoni which seems to give him such heartfelt pleasaro as 
the t r(*atiuout of the priests. Only it was too mild, and wai 
uppliod for too short u time : if the great Statesman had but 
lived, th(.T(; would soon have been not a single priest left to 
'^ work mischief; " — for this is his way of describing the 
saying of Moss. 

The good Father Burke, who is so amiable towards 
Fronde, nnist bo all the while aware of how it would have 
fared with himself if he had lived in the time of Froude's 
horo. Doubtless it is the duty of a Christian divine to love 
uU men, oven his enemies ; and it was in this sense that he 
siii<l ho loved Fronde. But he knows very well that in 
FroncKj'rt political economy, his (Father Burke's) head is 
exactly of tho same value as the head of a bitch-wolf; 
nanu'ly, six pounds sterling of the money of that day, equal, 
wo may say, to eighteen pounds of to-day. And it will not 
do to say that Froude estimates the goods at that price, 
only in the case that Father Burke had lived in the latter 
jMirt of the oighteonth century; for he regrets, passionately, 
th(i too-oaily relaxation of that system ; wishes there had 
been a Cromwell beforo Limerick ; wishes that there were 
a Cromwell for Ireland's sake now: for, while the wolves 
were cleared off entirely, there are priests in Ireland still. 
Evidently, while the wolf-price was enough, the priest's 
iHMid-moncy ought to have been raised. My own estimate of 
tlio value of Father Burke's head, diflfers from Fronde's, and 
is bsised upon another sort of tariff; for I hold it to be 
worth at least five hundred heads of the Frondes. Let no- 
body deceive himself, however, by assuming that this His- 
torian discusses these matters in a historic spirit, as mat- 
ters whose interest is long past and gone with the changing 
current of events. By no means: he treats them in the 
spirit of a party pamphleteer, and with an obvious inten- 
tion to act upon the present politics and passions of men. 
Thus, instead of giving a word of praise to the devoted 
clergy who persisted in hearing confessions and administer- 
ing Saci'aments, under the imminent penalty of transpoi'tsu 
tion and of death, he never mentions those wonderful men 
without ribald abuse and calumny. " Priests and dispos- 
sessed proprietors," he says, " were hiding in disguise among 
the tribes, making mischief when they were able." He 
never alludes to the deadly risks those clergy ran in staying 
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by their flocks. Close as has been his inspection of docu- 
ments, in public-record offices, he never found the bills duly 
furnished by and paid to god-fearing troopers for their cap- 
tives — " To five priests captured in the county of Cavan 
and sent in " — " To two priests with their appurtenances 
[namely books and cups and stoles] sent in by Lieutenant 
Wood," and so-forth, to great length : for which see Pren- 
dergast and Curry ; — ^you need not look to the Historian of 
** The English in Ireland." He cannot help, indeed, men- 
tioning some of the severe measures used against the clergy ; 
he only affirms that not so raany were transported as those 
who were arrested ; but nobody had said there were. 

As to the people actually transported from Ireland to 
Barbadoes or other colonies or plantations, he, in his last 
lecture, questions Father Burke's estimate of the numbers so 
exiled within a few years. He says : — 

" Father Burke says that Cromwell meant to exterminate 
the Irish. I distinguish again between the industrious Irish 
and the idle, fighting Irish. He showed his intention 
towards the peasantry a few days after his landing ; for he 
hung two of his own troopers for stealing a hen from an old 
woman. Cromwell, says the Father, wound up the war by 
taking 80,000 men and shipping them to the sugar planta- 
tions of Barbadoes. In six years, such was the cruelty, that 
not twenty of them were left. Eighty thousand men, 
Father Burke ! and in six years not twenty left I I have 
read the Thurlow Papers, where the account will be found 
of these shipments to Barbadoes. I can find nothing about 
80,000 men there. When were they sent out, and how, and 
in what ships ? " 

I think, however, that Father Burke's estimate is not far 
from correct; though, to be sure, 80,000 is a large round 
number. But it is well known that the deportation, both of 
priests and of laymen, of young men and maidens, was on a 
very large scale. In consequence of the great increase of 
priests towards the close of the year 1665, a general arrest 
by the justices of the peace was ordered : it was the sporting- 
season for priests, and even wolves were left comparatively 
at peace for a time. *' On the 3d of May," says Prender- 
gast, " the Governors of the respective precincts were ordered 
to send them with sufficient guards from garrison to garrison 
4 
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to Carrickfor^iR, to bo tbcro put on board sucb ships as 
should sjiil witli tlio fii'st opi>ortnnit7 for the Barbadoes." 
Pni)r oM Ftitlior Paul Casliin, a very ancient and frail man, 
iM'iug a])prehencled at Maryboi-ough, and sent on to Philipa- 
toNvu, on tho way to Carrickfergus, there fell desperately 
sick, and wiis in danger of perishing in a dungeon from want 
and liardsliip. After months tho Commissioners ordered 
him an allowance of sixpence a day; and when he should be 
wifll cnougli to move, this allowance was to be continued to 
liiiu (luring his journey to Carrickfergus "in order to his 
tninsportation to tho Barbadoes." It would not be much 
sugar Father Paul would make, after being set down there 
and biddtMi to take up the shovel and the hoe; but the 
authorities thought that under a Barbadoes planter he would 
at l<^ast bo kept from " mischief," that is, from Mass and 
Confession. The difficulty suggested by Froude in the para- 
graph above cited, — How, and in what ships were these 
80,000 sent to Barbadoes? is not so very serious a difficulty. 
The operation extended over several years, and shipping was 
not so very scarce then, either in England or in Ireland. 
Besides, Doctor Sir William Petty and other adventurers 
were piling up all the shipyards in the kingdom with the 
bcist of Irish timb(T. Still thero was some shortcoming in 
the tonnage available for this service, and it cost too much; 
so that, on tho 27th of February, 1C57, the government 
reforr(Ml it to the Lord Lieutenant to consider where the 
priests, then crammed into the prisons of Dublin, might be 
most safely disposed of. And so they were carried across 
tho island, placed in boats, and flung out upon the bare 
islands of Arran, in the Atlantic, and Innisbofin, ofl* the 
coast of Connemara, there to consider themselves, upon an 
allowance of sixpence per day. It was when private enter- 
prise came in aid of the government that no want of ship- 
ing was experienced. Tho merchants of Bristol contracted 
with tho Commissioners, not for cargoes of priests, but for 
young men and marriageable girls, who would be more use- 
ful, these merchants thought, upon their West India planta- 
tions. Ostensibly, all these were to be persons having no 
visible means of support; but practically, it was a slave- 
hunt. Says Prendergast : — 

" Messr^s. Sellick and Leader, Mr. Robert Yeomans, Mr. 
Joseph Lawrence, and others, all of Bristol, were active 
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agents. As one instance out of many: — Captain John 
Vernon was employed by the Commissioners for Ireland into 
England, and contracted in their behalf with Mr. David 
SelKck and Mr. Leader, under his hand, bearing date the 
14th of September, 1653, to supply them with two hundred 
and fifty women of the Irish nation above twelve years, and 
under the age of forty-five ; also three hundred men above 
twelve years of age, and under fifty, to be found in the 
country within twenty miles of Cork, Youghal, and Kinsale, 
Waterford, and Wexford, to transport them into New 
England. Messrs. Sellick and Leader appointed their ship- 
•ing to repair to Kinsale ; but Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill 
(afterwards Earl of OiTery), whose name, like that of Sir C. 
Coote, seems ever the prelude of woe to the Irish, suggested 
that the required number of men and women might be had 
from among the wanderers and persons who had no means 
to get their Kvelihood in the county of Cork alone. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 23d of October, 1653, he was empowered 
to search for them and arrest them, and to deliver them to 
Messrs. Sellick and Leader, who were to be at the charge of 
conducting them to the water side, and maintaining them 
from the time they received them; and no person, being 
once apprehended, was to be released, but by special order 
in writing under the hand of Lord Broghill." 

Many such operations took place in various parts of the 
country; until this Bristol firm alone had shipped above 
6,400 young strong people within the desirable ages. Many 
a girl of gentle birth and delicate nurture must have been 
seized by those slave-dq^ers and hurried to the private 
prisons. Daniel Connery, a gentleman of Clare County, was 
sentenced to banishment for harboring a priest in 1657. 
*' This gentleman had a wife and twelve children : his wife 
fell sick, and died in poverty. Three of his daughters, most 
beautiful girls, were transported to the West Indies, to an 
island called the Barbadoes; and there, if they are alive, 
they are in miserable slavery." (^MoriaorCs Threnodia: 
cited by Prendergast.) On the whole, taking priests and 
laymen together, men and women, girls and boys, and allow- 
ing some years for the operation, I think we may allow 
Father Burke's estimate* to be a fair and probable one. 

But the matter, and perhaps the only matter, which dis- 
q^iiiets and perplexes the mind of the " Historian," is the 
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fact, that in the midst of all these horrors, Catholic priests 
were not only ministering all over the countiy, but coming 
in fn>iii Franco and S]>ain and Ilome ; not only supplying 
tlie vacititrn made by transportation and by death, but keep- 
ing up steadily the needful communication between the Iri^ 
(.-hurcii and its head : and not only coming, but going, (both 
times incurring the risk of capital punishment,) and not in 
commoilious steamships, which did not then exist, but in 
small lishing luggers or schooners ; not as first-class passen- 
gers, but iks men before the mast. Ai*chbishops worked their 
])assage. The whole of this strange phenomenon, which con- 
tiiiueil mora than a century, belongs to an order of facts 
which never entered into the Historian's theory of human 
nature. It is a factor in the account that he can find no 
j)lace for : ho gives it up. Yet Edmund Spenser, long be 
fi>ro this day, as good a Protestant as Froude, and an under- 
tiikor, too, upon Irish confiscated estates, had at least some- 
what of the poc^tic vision and poetic soul. There were 
moods of his undertaking mind in which he could look upon 
HUi'h stnmgo l)eings as Irish priests with a species of awe, if 
not with full conipivhension. He much marvels at the zeal of 
these men, " which is a greate wonder to see how they spare 
not to come out of Spain, from Rome and from Hemes, by 
long toy lo and dauugerous travayling hither, where they know 
p(^rill of dt'ath awayteth them and no reward or richesse.** 
^Ir Frt)U(h», indeed, sjHjaks of them as engaged in nothing 
else but ktvping up treasonable alliances with countries at 
war with Kngland, and recruiting for foreign armies. As for 
thoir expecting "no reward or richesse" for such laborious 
btuvici*, ho would bid you tell that to Judseus Apella, or to 
" th(^ hoi-so marines I " 

" Howard and richesse ! " I know the spots, within my own 
I)art of Ireland, where venerable Archbishops hid themselves 
as it were in a hole of the rock. In a remote part of Louth 
County, near the base of the Fews mountains, is a retired 
nook called Biillymascanlon. Thei*e dwelt for years, in a 
fiirui-house which would attract no attention, the Primate 
of Ireland and successor of St. Patrick, Bernard McMahon, 
a prolate accomplished in all the learning of his time, 
and assiduous in the government of his archdiocese ; but he 
moved in secret, with danger, if not with fear, and often en* 
countered hai-dships in travelling by day and by night. 
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His assumed name was Bernard Ennis ; his coat was frieze ; 
and he paid his half-yearly rent with much punctuality. 
His next successor, but one, was Michael O'Reilly : and he 
dwelt in a cabin at Termonfeckin, near Clogher Head, a 
very wild place, and greatly out of the way, as it lay be- 
tween the great Northern road and the sea, and could only 
be found by those who searched for it. Here he died. 
And if such were the toils, hardships, and dangers of the 
highest ecclesiastics, we may conjecture what kind of lifo 
awaited the simple priests who devoted themselves to the 
mission. Yet it was, with full knowledge of all this, with 
full resolution to brave all this, that many hundreds of edu- 
cated Irishmen, fresh from the Colleges of Belgium or of 
Spain, came to the French seacoast at Brest or St. Malo, 
bent on finding some way of crossing to where their work 
lay. Imagine a priest ordained at Seville or Salamanca, a 
gentleman of high old name, a man of eloquence and genius, 
who has sustained disputations in the college halls on ques- 
tions of literature or theology, and carried off prizes and 
crowns ; — imagine him on the quays of Brest, treating with 
the skipper of some vessel to let him work his passage : he 
wears tarry breeches and a tarpaulin hat (for disguise was 
generally needful) — he flings himself on board, takes his full 
part in all hard work, scarce feels the cold spray and the 
fierce tempest. And he knows, too, that the end of it all, 
for him, may be a row of sugar-canes to hoe, under the 
blazing sun of Barbadoes, overlooked by a broad-hatted agent 
of a Bristol planter : yet he goes eagerly to meet his fate ; 
for, he carries in his hand a sacred desposit, bears in his 
heart a sacred message, and must deliver it or die. Im- 
agine him then springing ashore, and repairing to seek the 
Bishop of the diocese in some cave, or behind some hedge, 
but proceeding with caution by reason of the priest-catchers 
and their wolf-dogs. But, Froude would say, this is the 
ideal priest you have been portraying. iVo .• it is the real 
priest, as he existed and acted at that day, and as he would 
again in the like emergency. And is there nothing admira- 
ble in all this ? Is there not something superhuman and sub- 
lime ? Ah ! we Protestants are certainly most enlightened 
creatures. Mr. Froude says we are the salt of the earth. 
West and, each of us, with triimiphant conceit, upon tho 
sacred and inalienable right of private stupidity; but I 
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should wish to see our excellent Protestantism produce 
some fruit like this. 

And uot onlv has our Crusader no word of admiration or 
coiuuieudiition for the more than chiTalrous bravery of the 
priests who dared and defied the toil and the peril, humilia- 
tion, truns()ortation and death, for the sake of feeding those 
ilocks which the English were shearing ; — not only does he 
])ass over in silence, or make light of, or attempt to deny, the 
flight ful (x^rsecutions continually inflicted upon those clergy, 
or hanging over their heads, but the great leading theme of his 
whole book, the thing which he most earnestly repeats is ihi» — 
the priests were never i>crsecu ted enough except only in Crom- 
well's time ! Ah ! " if Oliver Cromwell had but left a son 
like himself,^^ he pathetically exclaims, Ireland's lot at this 
day had Ix-en happier ; and it would be now as easy to find 
a wolf in the island as a priest. He is very hard, indeed, to 
satisfy in the matter of i)ersecution ; for, although the laws 
for luiiking Ireland too hot to hold a priest, were constantly 
elaborated, aud made more atrocious, nearly every year, for 
the next century after Cromwell, still there was occasional 
connivance / and those obnoxious pastors were often left im- 
punished, and even their saying of Mass was often winked 
at, provided they committed the offence in some very ob- 
scure place. This does not suit the Historian at all : he wants 
their heart's blood all the time ; and it was such ^^ mistaken 
leniency " on the part of the government that made Papists 
so insolent that they continually rose in new insurrections, 
and even at one time, (when James the Second came to the 
throne,) their presumption mounted to such a pitch, that he 
tells us with disgust, " the Irish thought Ireland vxu theirs,^* 
It is to be feared that the Historian, after all his researches, 
fails to comprehend the exact purpose and extent of those 
occasional connivances or tolerations: the purpose was to 
keep up an efficient machinery for getting a hold of more and 
more of the lands which were still remaining in the hands of 
Papists, under secret trusts or illegal leases. The Protes- 
tant interest could not afford to suppress the Mass, so long 
as any Catholic possessed an acre of land or a good horse. 
If there had been no priests, and no Catholic service could 
anywhere be celebrated, it was feared that nearly all the 
Catholics would conform ; and then, where would our Protes- 
tant interest be ! Our good Protestants could no more afford 
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to do without the Mass than without the ** massacre." So, 
successive Viceroys and Lords of Council changed their po- 
licy from time to time, either suspending the operation of the 
most ferocious of the penal laws, or enforcing them in all 
their horror, as political exigencies for the time being might 
seem to require. Mr. Froude, with all his unbending Pro- 
testant honesty, must really have some indulgence for people 
who, after doing the work of the Lord so well, felt that they 
had not yet received their full reward : for certain Papist 
Hittites, Edomites, and Amalekites, could still be found, by 
means of earnest and prayerful diligence, who were fraudu- 
lently receiving the rents and profits of their own estates, 
and thus cheating honest colonists. For these Amalekites 
it was needful to keep up a kind of secret hole-and-corner 
Mass ; and the army of informers who were kept in pay might 
be trusted to find out who attended those useful ministra- 
tions. Here is the true key to the Penal Laws and to their 
administration. 

Yes : evil must come of it, as this honest being truly ap- 
prehends. In his last lecture, by way of reply to Father 
Burke, he cannot conceal his uneasiness. He says : — 

" England is afraid, however, and deeply afraid. She is 
afraid of being ever driven to use again those measures of 
coercion against Ireland which have been the shame of her 
history." 

The shame of her history, inasmuch as they were not duly 
executed 1 But what is England afraid of now ? Ireland is 
very quiet, and so free from disturbance, and every sort of 
crime, that many a single county in England exhibits more 
murders, poisonings, burglaries, and waylayings with intent 
to murder, in one year, than the whole of Ireland can show. 
What, then, thinks the Historian, is the provocation which 
is likely to drive his countrymen to new penal laws against 
Ireland ? Can it be the Home Rule agitation, — an agita- 
tion which is not only perfectly legal and constitutional, but 
also entirely harmless and useless ? No ; certainly not this. 
As for the outcry some Irishmen are making, claiming that 
they ought to be governed according to " Irish Ideas," — 
governed by Englamd^ — neither can this disquiet their Eng- 
lish masters much. Their English owners know how to deal 
with such matters as these ; by seizing on such newspapers 
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«s offend thorn, and l>y trying the most noisy of the agitators 
6cforo packed juries. What then, precisely, does the His- 
torian's ominous threat portend? What does he wish hia 
countrymen to do to us more ? It may be that the learned 
and eloquent gentleman, having lived a good deal in Ireland 
of late, has observed that many industrious Irish people, — 
grandsons and descendants of those who were once so 
thoroughly stripi)ed bare, — have gradually worked themselves 
into possession again of broad estates, often in the very 
tribe-lands of their own clans. Those estates were taken 
from tlunr anc(»stors and given to the " saints " without money 
and without price : tho i)resent owners have won some of 
tliiMU back in the sweat of brow and brain. Catholics, too, 
having Ix^en plundered of their own cathedrals, churches 
and abbey-lands, are now found in possession of new and 
splendid churches, and of great and beneficent religious 
houses. Hero is a matter which is evidently worthy of the 
sfM'ious consideration of us, the enlightened Protestants : for, 
if the earth is not ours and the fulness thereof, we should 
like to know to whom it does belong? Would not a good, 
j)rudent system of i)enal laws, jockey those idolatrous Papists 
out of all they own, even as before ? And is it any wonder 
that Historian Froude begins really to fear that England 
may be forced to resort to the old system of coercion once 
more ? 

Is this tho explanation of his ominous menace ? or is it 
(merely, as one of his English critics has insisted) a gen- 
eral craving on his part " to bum or boil somebody, if only 
he could make up his mind whom to boil or bum ? " On this 
last question I do not really think the EEistoiian labors un- 
der any doubt or difficulty. I know whom he wishes to cook. 
At any rate, it really seems that this Crusader, like many 
another great man, is in advance of his age, or else behind 
it. Ho is either above the general level of human con- 
science and morals, or else below it. Either way, whether 
he is behind or before, whether too high or too low, his shot 
has failed to strike right between wind and water : and hia 
Crusade is a failure. 

In one other chapter I shall wash my hands of our His- 
torian ; and, having washed, shall slightly perfume them. 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

BELI010U8 LIBEBTY IN IRELAND — KING JAMESES PAKLIAMENT— 
THE king's "artful LANGUAGE" — THE IRISH GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK — ^RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN AMERICA — FAREWELL TO 
FROUDE. 

The only period — and it was a very short period — in 
which Liberty of Conscience was recognized in Ireland by ex- 
press law, from the time of Henry VIII., until the reign of 
Queen Victoria — the ordy bright moment of respite — was 
that in which the Parliament of King James II. sat in Dub- 
lin. And this was the only Parliament that ever represented 
the Irish nation even unto this day. For the Parliament 
elected after " Emancipation," upon the basis of wholesale 
disfranchisement, certainly did not represent Ireland; and 
neither has any one of the Parliaments from that time to the 
present moment. The famous Assembly convened by King 
James, was composed indifferently of Catholics and Protes- 
tants, but Catholics in the great majority. Some exclusive 
Protestant boroughs, whose Corporate authorities did not 
admit a Catholic to live within their bounds, did not, indeed, 
send any members. There was no representative from Derry, 
from Coleraine, from Enniskillen, nor from Carrickfergus. 
But Bandon sent two gentlemen of the MacCavthy clan ; 
Dublin, City and County, and the University were repre- 
sented, — the County by Simon Luttrell and Patrick Sars- 
field ; the City by Sir Michael Creagh, Lord Mayor ; and by 
Terence Dermot, Alderman ; the College by Sir John Meade 
and Michael Coghlan ; the Borough of Belfast by Marcus 
Talbot and Daniel O'Neill ; Newry by Rowland White and 
Rowland Savage ; Down County by two of the MacGennises. 
On the whole, I find in the roll of that famous Parliament, 
— the only genuine Parliament Ireland ever saw — a large 
and liberal admixture of gentlemen of English race and of 
Irish families ; a list which it does one good to read : Fitz- 
geralds and O'Reillys, O'Briens and Nugents, Aylmers, Eus- 
taces, and Archbolds. The borough of Wicklow was repre- 
sented by an O'Byrne and an O'Toole — very proper members 
for that constituency. Naas, in Meath, returned (/harleg 
4* 
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Whito and Walter, Lord DongaOy a near relatiTe of thai 
Thdiiiius Donpin (i)ro{>i*rly 0*I>onegan), who had been obliged, 
a y«»ar bffon% to rt»Ki<rii his office as Governor of New York ; 
and ho was the l)Ost Governor New York ever bad. There 
won? but six or wvon Protestants in the House of Commons ; 
Imt in tho 1 louse of Poors wo find, besides the temporal Lords, 
f«>ur Prot«'.stunt Bishoj^s — Meath, Ossory, Limerick and Cork. 
Mr. Froudt* counts amongst them the Bishop "of Munster ; " 
(I quote Scribuor's edition) ; but there never was any Bishop 
of Munst<'r : and the Historian must mean Dr. Dopping, 
Bishop of Meatli, who Ls his especial favorite amongst all the 
Irish episcopacy, being in fact the very Bishop who shortly 
aft«*rwai*ds, on tho conclusion of the Treaty of Peace, 
pn»acli«*d Ix^foi-e the Court, in Christ Church Cathedral, on. 
tlie sinfulness of observing any compacts or treaties with 
Papists. The greater number of the Protestant Peers ab- 
sented thenis(»lvt?s, as they were generally devoted adherents 
to the usuq)er, the Prince of Grange. Substantially, how- 
over, there was a good and respectable representation of the 
Irish nation at that day. 

This is a matter perplexing, and even disgusting, to the 
Impostor Historian : so he passes it over very lightly. Yet 
the acts of that Assemblv deserve to be held in remembrance 
a little. Gne of its earliest enactments was " an Act for se- 
curing Liberty of Conscience, and I'opealing such acts or 
clauses in any act of Parliament which are inconsistent with 
the same." I need not here dwell upon the other measures 
passed by that excellent Parliament, — an Act declaring the 
Parliament of England incapable of binding Ireland ; an Act 
repealing the unjust Navigation I^ws ; an Act for attainder 
of r(4)els ; that is, of persons who had borne arms against 
their Sovereign, King James ; an Act for removing all in- 
capacities and disabilities of the natives of this Kingdom ; 
etc. For the present, it is enough to attend to the Act for 
Libei-ty of Conscience, and to see how the English Histo- 
rian deals with that: — 

" We hereby decree that it is the law of this land of Ire- 
land, that neither now, nor ever again, shall any man be 
prosecuted for his religion." 

This looks plain enough ; sounds fair and straightforward : 
but the British Historian has found out the secret and ma* 
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lign intention: he says in his book (p. 191) — and it is the 
only notice he takes of the Act for Liberty of Conscience : — 

*' In harmony with the language which James had ingeni- 
ously used to advance Romanism behind princi])les which 
were abjured in every Catholic country of Europe, laws in- 
terfering with liberty of conscience were declared repealed." 

What an artful tyrant ! Not only to invent such ingeni- 
0718 langiiagey declaring that no man should be punished for 
his religion, but also to impress this cunning artifice of 
speech upon his Parliament in Ireland ! There are some 
persons who might wish that Oliver Cromwell could have 
learned this sort of ingenious language, instead of saying to 
General Taaffe, who attempted to stipulate for Liberty of 
Conscience before surrendering Ross: — "I meddle," said 
Cromwell, " with no man's conscience ; but if, by liberty of 
conscience, you mean liberty to exercise the Mass, I judge 
it best to use plain dealing, and let you know that where the 
Parliament of England has power, that will not be allowed." 
And what a blessing it would have been if the grandfather 
of this same James the Second had learned, in his day, the 
use of that " language " (for there was nothing init, Mr. 
Proude assures us, but empty words) instead of issuiug his 
famous proclamation of the 4th of July, 1605, wherein he 
*' declared to his beloved subjects of Ireland that he would 
not admit any such liberty of conscience as they were made 
to expect ! " 

Froude's account of the matter is that King James had 
committed to memory certain vile, hypocritical phrases about 
freedom of conscience, — probably under the tuition of some 
Jesuit — in order " to advance Romanism behhul those prin- 
ciples." What advancing of Romanism did he ever seek, 
either in England or in Ireland ? He did wish to be at lib- 
erty to go to church himself, behind those principles : he 
wished such of his subjects as chose to be Catholics to be 
free to hear Mass, and make Confession without being fined, 
whipped, pilloried, or transported. But, neither he, nor any 
government official in his reign, whether in England or in 
Ireland, ever sought to injure, punish, or disfranchise any 
Protestant for not going to Mass. 

In fact, the thing which ofiends our English Historian the 
most, and admonishes him to touch lightly on that whole 
subjei t, and drop it like a hot potato, is the fact that King 
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James* own actions, and the measures of the Parliament 
which he c:illed, and the administration of law in the High 
Courts of the Kingdom, were all guided and governed by tibo 
very same ingenious " language." ITere was the infernal cun- 
ning of it. That Jesuit who tutored the King, I dare say, 
thought himself a deep schemer ; but no Romish devices can 
cscu|)e the searching probe of Froude. In his last New 
York lecture he says of King James : — 

" He was meditating the restoration of Popery in Eng- 
land, and Ik; took up with toleration that he might introduce 
Catholics, under cover of it, into high offices of state, and 
bribe the Protestant Nonconformists to support him." 

And so ho advanced the treaclierous declaration for lib- 
erty of conscience only to advance Romanism behind that 
principle ! And what did James the First, what did Oliver 
Cromwfll, then wish to advance behind those opposite prin- 
ciples of no liberty of conscience ? It must have been Pro- 
testantism they wanted to advance ; or, at any rate, the Pro- 
testant interest. But, after all, what was this insidious form 
of words which the Jesuits had invented for King James ? 
Mr. Froude does not give it; but hei-e it is: — 

"kin'o James's speech to both houses op pabliament m 

IRELAND, PUBLISHED BY HIS MAJESTY's ORDER, MAY IOtH, 

1G80. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen, — The exemplary loyalty 
which this nation express to me, at a time when others of 
my subjects so undutifully behaved themselves to me, or so 
basely beti-ayed me ; and your seconding my deputy as you 
did, in his bold and resolute asserting my right, and pre- 
serving this kingdom for me, and putting it in a posture of 
defeuco, made me resolve to come to you, and to venture my 
life with you, in the defence of your liberty, and my right ; 
and to my great satisfaction I have not only found you ready 
|,n(l willing to serve me, but that your courage has equalled 
your zeal. Iliave always been for liberty of conscience, and 
against invading any man's property; having still in my 
mind the saying of holy writ, * Do as jou would be done by ; 
for that is the law and the prophets.' It was this liberty of 
conscience I gave, which my enemies both at home and 
abroad dreaded, especially when they saw that I was re- 
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solved to have it established by law in all my dominions, and 
made them set themselves up against me, though for different 
reasons ; seeing that if I had once settled it, my people in 
the opinion of the one would have been too happy, and in 
the o[>inion of the other too great. This argument was made 
use of to persuade their own people to join with them, and 
too many of my own subjects to use me as they have done ; 
but nothing shall ever persuade me to change my mind as to 
that: and wheresoever I am master, I design, God willing, 
to establish it by law, and to have no other test or distinc- 
tion, but that of loyalty. I expect your concurrence in so 
Christian a work, and in making effectual laws against pro- 
fanings and debauchery. I shall also most readily consent 
to the making such good and wholesome laws as may be for 
the general good of the nation, the improvement of trade, 
and the relieving such as have been injured by the late acts 
of settlement, as far forth as may be consistent with reason, 
justice, and the public good of my people. And as I shall 
do my part to make you liappy and rich, so I make no doubt 
of your assistance, by enabling me to oppose the unjust designs 
of my enemies, and to make this nation flourish. And to 
encourage you the more to it, you know with how gi*eat gen- 
erosity and kindness the Most Christian King gave a secure 
retreat to the Queen, my son, and self, when we were forced 
out of England, and came to seek protection and safety in 
his dominions ; how he embraced my interest, and gave sup- 
plies of all sorts, as enabled me to come to you, which, with- 
out his obliging assistance, I could not have done : this he 
did at a time when he had so many and so considerable 
enemies to deal with ; and so still continues to do. I shall 
conclude as I began, and assure you, I am as sensible as you 
can desire me, of the signal loyalty you have exprest to me, 
and shall make it my chief study, as it always has been, to 
make you and all my subjects happy." 

Here the designing creature actually says that he had 
been, at all times, for liberty of conscience ; and the puzzling 
matter to the Froudes, is, that he had been so in fact ; of 
which one illustration was seen, even here on Manhattan 
Island, — such was the malign cunning of that artful tyrant, 
in spreading far and wide over the dependencies of the 
British Crown, that same shocking delusion of liboii;y of 
conscience. 
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When King James was Duke of York, in the reign of his 
brotUor, Charles, ho was " Proprietary Governor " of the 
Province of New York ; and, in the year 1G82, he commis* 
Bioned Colonel Thomas Dougan, of an ancient Irish family, 
who had commanded a regiment in the French service, to 
proceed to New York as his Lieutenant, or Resident Gov- 
ernor. He proceeded at once, according to his instructions, 
to issue his warrants for the election of a General Assembly. 
This was au auspicious beginning of his administration, as it 
was a concession from the Duke of York for which the 
people had long struggled. This illustrious body, consisting 
of the Governor, ten Councilloi-s, and seventeen Represen- 
tatives electtnl by the people, assembled in the City of New 
York, on the 17th of Octol)er, 1G83. As he was the first, 
so he was the most liberal and friendly Royal Governor that 
pi-esided over the {>opular legislatures of New York ; and 
the contests between arbiti*ary power and popular rights, 
which distinguished the administration of future Governors, 
down to the Revolution, did not have their origin under his 
administration. The first act of this General Assembly was 
the framing of a charter of liberties — the first guaranty of 
popular government in the province. This noble charter or- 
dained : 

*' That supreme legislative power should forever reside in 
the Governor, Council, and people, met in General Assem- 
bly ; that every freeholder and freeman might vote for Rep- 
resentatives without restraint ; that no freeman should suf- 
fer but by the judgment of his peei*s, and that all tiials 
should be by a jury of twelve men; that no tax should be 
assessed, on any pretext whatever, but by the consent of the 
Assembly ; that no seaman or soldier should be quartered 
on the inhabitants against their will ; that no martial law 
should exist; that no pei*son, professing faith in God, by 
Jesus Christ, should, at any time, be in any way disquieted 
or qiieatlotied for any difference of opinion in matters of re- 
ligion!''^ 

So Colonel Dongan also had learned the ingenious lan- 
guage which King James had been taught by that " Jesuit ! " 

There had been penal laws in force against Catholics in all 
these provinces ; and seeing that Governor Dongan was, 
himself, a Catholic, and desired the liberty of going \a 
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church without penal consequences, just as James himself 
always wished ; he thought it would be no harm if the peo- 
ple of New York could be prevailed upon to let one an- 
other alone on that one matter, at least. He had a great 
amount of popular prejudice and ignorance to encounter ; 
and there was plenty of jealousy and ill-will against him as 
a " Papist : " yet as he was, in fact, not only a very good and 
honorable gentleman, but also a most zealous and efficient 
Governor, as all authorities agree, he did succeed in pro- 
curing the adoption of that famous charter. The clause as- 
suring religious liberty was found to hurt nobody ; and peo- 
ple lived peaceably enough under it, until what is called 
the abdication of King James, in England, and the invasion 
by William of Orange. Then the Governor retired from 
office. He perceived that the days of " Ascendancy " and 
the Protestant interest were returning ; and he went to live 
quietly on Staten Island, where he had a cottage and a mill. 
But he was not to be allowed to escape observation in this re- 
treat. A revolutionary go vemment, called a " Committee of 
Safety," was established in the city ; Catholics were hunted 
down in every direction ; and orders were issued for the ar- 
rest of Governor Dongan. He took refuge on board a ves- 
sel in the harbor, where he remained in concealment many 
weeks. In the meantime, his servants were arrested, and 
his effects seized at his residence. The " Charter of Liber- 
ties," passed in 1683, under a Catholic governor, was re- 
pealed, with all other laws passed by the late General As- 
sembly of New York, in 1691, and a so-called " Bill of 
Bights " passed, which expressly deprived Catholics of all 
their political and religious rights. In 1697 this '' Bill of 
Rights " was repealed, " probably as being too liberal," says 
Bishop Bay ley ; and, in 1700, an act was passed which re- 
cited that " Whereas, divers Jesuits, priests, and Popish 
missionaries have, of late, come, and for some time have had 
their residence in the remote parts of this province, and 
others of his Majesty's adjacent colonies, who, by their 
wicked and subtle insinuations, industriously labored to de- 
bauch, seduce, and withdraw the Indians from their due 
obedience to his most sacred Majesty, and to excite and stir 
them up to sedition, rebellion, and open hostility against Jiis 
Majesty's government ; " and enacted that every priest, etc., 
remaining in or coming into the province, after Novembei 
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1st, 1700, should be *' deemed and accounted an inoendiary 
and disturber of t)ie public |)eace and safety, and an enem) 
of the true Christian religion* and sliall be adjudged to aaf- 
for jterjhrtual imprisonment ^ *^ that, in case of escape and 
oaptun^, thov should suffer death ^ and that harborers of 
prifst8 should pay a dne of two hundred pounds, and stand 
tlint* days in the pillory. 

In 8li<»rt, the Penal Laws of England and Ireland were 
cart'fully citpit'd by the Colonists on this side the Atlantic. 
Evt'n in Maryland, whose Catholic founders had made 
lilnu'ty of cousc*ieuce an organic law, the same scenes of per- 
8tH^utii>n wore now enacted ; and it need not be said that 
Now England was ready to go all lengths against Papists, 
luul against Protestants, too, if they were not the right kind 
of Protestants. 

It nuiy not be so generally known as it ought to be, how 
zi»alously and steadily our worthy Protestant Colonists fol- 
lowed the examples set them across the ocean, for the greater 
part of a century. Many persons vainly suppose that the 
series of Penal l^ws in Irelimd, with which we are all so 
faniiliar, wore invente<i for the sole sake of our countrymen. 
Let such j>ersons read the following, from the Statute Books 
of Virginia : — 

" 17r)3. — An Act for reducing the several laws made for 
establishing the General Court, and for regulating and set- 
ting the proceedings therein into one Act of Assembly. 

" Mecusant Convicty disabled to he a Witness. 

" XXIV. That Popish recusant convicts, (that is, con- 
victed of recusancy,) shall be incapable to be witnesses in 
any cause whatsoever." 

" 1756. — An Act for disarming Papists and reputed 
Papists, refusing to take the oaths to the government. 

" iVb Papist to keep ArmSy etc, 

" III. And for the better securing the lives and properties 
of his Majesty's faithful subjects, Be it further enacted and 
declared. That no Papist or reputed Papist, so refusing oi 
making default as aforesaid, shall or may have or keep in 
house or elsewhere, or in the possession of any other person 
to his use, or at his disposition, any arms, weapons, gunpow* 
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der, or ammunition, other than such necessary weapons as 
shall be allowed to him, by order of the Justices of the Peace, 
at their court, for the defence of his house or person." 

*'^o I^apist to keep any Sorse above the Value of £5, 

" VIII. And be it further enacted, That no Papist or re- 
puted Papist, so refusing or making default as aforesaid, at 
any time after the first day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and fifty-six, shall or may have, 
or keep in his own possession, or in the possession of any 
other person to his use or at his disposition, any horse or 
horses which shall be above the value of five pounds, to be 
sold ; and that any two or more Justices of the Peace, from 
time to time, by warrant under their hands and seals, may 
and shall authorize any person or persons, with the assistance 
of the constable where the search shall be (who is hereby re- 
f^uired to be aiding and assisting herein), to search for, and 
seize for his Majesty and his successors, all such horses, 
which horses are hereby declared to be forfeited to his Maj- 
esty and his successors." The Acts of Assembly now in force 
in the Colony of Virginia, Williamsburg, 1709, pp. 300, 332, 
333. 

" Negroes, mulattoes, and Indians not to be sworn as wit- 
nesses against whites." Pp. 202, 260. 

But Catholics could not be witnesses, even against negroes. 

But all this is a mere disgression, scarcely worth dwelliag 
upon in this place, but that we happen to be here, in the 
State of New York ; which is now happily under the fair 
regime imagined by the Catholic Governor, Dongan; and 
also that the story of this estimable Governor, coinciding, as 
it does, with the efibrts made for freedom by King James at 
home, may help to illustrate a truth which is an ugly one to 
have to admit— -namely, that religious persecution is of tho 
very essence of Protestantism. Perliaps this is natural, and 
all right: for we, being the enlightened portion of Chris- 
tendom, must feel ourselves authorized, and indeed called^ to 
make others think our thoughts, and go our way, or else 
" to burn them and to boil them." 

It is time to drop this ofiensive and irritating subject. 
Nothing would be easier than to demonstrate the excessive 
bad faith and malign intention which the " Historian " has 
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brought to the narration of the reign of King Jiunes the 
Socoiul, and the nirasures of his excellent Parliament. Of 
courst* tlu* princiiml witness to all the cruelties alleged to 
hiivo boon inllioti'd VL\toi\ " the Protestants," in «that reign, 
is Archbishop King (" State of the Protestants of Ireland "). 
Aoconling to his usual system, Mr. Froude palms off upon 
his reailers a bad and discredited authority, suppressing all 
others. It ni»od not bo said that the author who cited Sir 
John Temple without telling how that wreteh afterwards 
attiMupted to suppr(\ss his own book, should a little further 
on give us the frightful fables of King, without telling that 
the man had composetl his book, after King Jameses fall, to 
lu'lp the confiscations, to stimulate the penal laws, and to 
win his mitre ; and without mentioning that Dr. Leslie, a 
worthy clerg\inan of King's own church, who dwelt in Ire- 
land and had full knowledge of passing events, was seized 
with u sacivd wrath on reading that bad book of the Arch- 
bishop, and demonstrated (to use his own words) that it 
contained " scarcely a true word." The Archbishop never 
replied to, nor noticed Leslie's scorching book for thirty 
years, — that is as long as he lived : he was content with the 
service it had done : ho had his mitre ; the Protestant inter- 
est was thriving; and, like Sir John Temple, he did not 
care to stand by his book any more. Such is precisely the 
sj)ecies of authority that Froude chooses to rely upon : and, 
therefore, when his next, and last, volume comes forth, his 
readers may expect that he will dose them with plenty of 
Sir Richard Musgi*ave. 

Perhaps I should never have undertaken to expose' any of 
the delinquencies of Froude, but that the excellent Father 
Burke, in his most admirable course of lectures, dealt so 
gently with the Impostor, and even admitted his honesty 
and good faith. Father Burke's lectures, as I read them 
now in their collected form, appear to me a most complete 
answer, and most scathing rebuke ; a work, indeed^ which 
will live while the Irish race lives. If I have ventured to 
come forward into the same field, it has been mainly with a 
view of exhibiting not the honesty and good faith, but the 
determined dishonesty and treachery of that pretended 
" Historian ; " and to show that all this has been pei*petrated 
with the odious intention of affronting and scandalizing a 
whole race and nation. I am not so good a Christian ay 
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Father Burke ; and it gives me pleasure to think that I may 
have contributed a little to destroy such remnant of credit 
as Froude had, whether at home or abroad. 

He has done evil as he could : he has sought grievously to 
injure a people that had done him no wrong ; and I would 
now counsel him — after the example of his Cromwellian 
heroes — to fall down upon his knees, and " seek the Lord," 
and wrestle nightly with the Lord, so that, peradventure, 
grace might be given him to repent^ and confess, and receive 
absolution of his sin. 
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CHAPTER I. 

introduction — address of the american congress "to the 
people op ireland," in 1775 — statistics and condition 
of ireland — ireland in 1843 — o'connell — the repeal 
debate in the corporation of dublin — tue "monster 
meetings" in 1843 — opinion in the English parliament 

— sir ROBERT PEEL'S DECLARATION IN ANSWER TO MR. BER- 
NAL [OSBORNE]. 

" We are desirous of possessing tJie good opinion of the virtuous 
and humane. We a/re peculiarly desirous of furnishing you with tlie 
true state of our motives and objects ; the better to enable you to 
judge of our conduct with accuracy and determine the merits of Hie 
controversy with impartiality and precision.^^ 

These sentences are taken from the "Address to the 
People of Ireland," by the Continental Congress of America, 
adopted July, 1775. They fit the other side at present. 
The Irish People are now the pleaders and appellants. 
Americans are the virtuous and humane. 

In the same Address, Congress was pleased to say to the 
People of Ireland : 

" Tour Parliament had done us no wrong. You had ever been 
friendly to the rights of mankind ; and we acknowledge with plea- 
sure and gratitude that your nation has produced patriots who have 
nobly distinguished themselves in the cause of humanity and Amer- 
ica.'' 

Ireland, at that time, had a Parliament^ and national exist* 
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eiice ; and hor voice counted for something among civilized 
nations. And Americans, at that time, would have been 
YiTV unwilling that the civilized world should form its ideas 
of their rights, wrongs, and resistance from the British Press; 
but their eventual success set them quite above that appre- 
hension ; for the civilized world '' sympathizes " with suc- 
cess. lrc.»land, on the contrary, having been, since that day, 
twice broken, conquered, and utterly ruined, it may seem that 
the En«;lish have a patent-right in our history, as well as in 
everything else of ours, and must not be interrupted or con- 
troverted. 

Yet tliero are some circumstances which perplex an in- 
quirer who denves his information from the English period- 
ical ])i-ess. That an island v/hich is said to be an integral 
part of the richest empire on the globe — and the most fertile 
poriion of that empii*e; — with British Constitution, Saheas 
Coqy^m, Members of Parliament, and Trial by Jury — should 
in five years lose two and a half millions of its people (more 
tliHU ojie-fourth) by hunger, and fever the consequence of 
hunger, and flight beyond sea to escape from hunger, — while 
that cijipirc of which it is said to be a part, was all the while 
advancing in wealth, prosperity, and comfort, at a faster pace 
than ever before, — is a matter that seems to ask elucidation. 

In the year 1841, Ireland, a countiy precisely half the 
size of the State of Georgia, had a population of 8,175,124. 
The natural late of increase of j)opulation in Ireland, through 
all her former troubles, would have given upwards of nine 
millions in 1851 ; but in 1851 the Census Commissioners 
find in Ireland but 6,5 15,794 Jiving souls. {TlionCa Offidai 
Directory.) 

Another thing, which to a spectator must appear anomal- 
ous, is that during each of those five years of ** famine," 
from '4G to '51 — that famine-struck land produced more than 
double the needful sustenance for all her own people ; and 
of the best and choicest kind. Governor Wise, of Virginia, 
was in Brazil while the ends of the earth were resounding 
with the cry of Irish starvation ; and was sui'prised to see 
unloaded at Rio abundance of the best quality of packed 
beef from Ireland. That the people who were dying of hun- 
ger did, in each year of their agony, produce ui)on Irish 
ground, of wheat and other grain, and of cattle and poultry, 
more than double the amount that they could all by any 
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gluttony deyonr, is a fact that must be not only asserted, 
but proved beyond doubt. 

That with one hundred and five members in the Parlia- 
ment of the " United Kingdom," the Irish people (suppos- 
ing them to suffer any grievance or injustice) could get no 
redress; that with the British Constitution, Saheas Cor- 
pus, and Trial by Jury, as aforesaid, most Irishmen you 
meet with in America tell you there is no Law or Justice to 
be had in Ireland ; — that to the benevolent exertions on a 
vast scale, which English periodicals assure us were made by 
the Imperial Government to rescue the perishing Irish from 
their sufferings, that people, though " waim-hearted " to a 
proverb, respond not only with ingratitude, but with impre- 
cations, — that even now, when the country is, wo are assured, 
prosperous and wealthy, there is still an eager, multitudin- 
ous emigration, to fly from such prosperity, — that all this 
time, be the island hungry or well fed, prosperous or insol- 
vent, more than one-half of Queen Victoria's army consists 
of Irishmen, of all ranks and creeds, who fight as zealously 
for their Queen, (or at least for their pay,) in Russia, India, 
and China, as any other of her troops ; — all these phenomeua 
together, present a case not paralleled in any other country 
or any other age. 

A plain narrative of events may throw some light on it. 
My authorities shall be principally the Parliamentary Re- 
ports, as given in the newspapers of the time ; Official Re- 
turns and Blue Books, as abstracted in the Government 
Statistical Directories; Speeches of O'Connell and O'Brien, 
as well as of Palmerston and Russell; Pamphlets and 
Memoirs which shall be cited hereafter ; and my own per- 
sonal knowledge. 

So much by way of preface and programme. 



The Spring of the year One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-three opened brightly on Ireland. For years the sea- 
sons had been favorable and abundant; and although there 
had been, as usual, much ejectment and extermination of 
tenants, and the ordinary and normal amount of distress and 
hunger ; although of the greater products there were greater 
exports to England, and a larger resort of landlords to 
England to spend the improved rentals; although every 
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Winter was a Winter of misery which in any other land of 
white mt'u would be intolerable; — still there had been no 
dfsoliitini; and sweeping "famine '' for twenty years. 

O'CoimcU was at the height of his popularity and power, 
lie had wrung from a hostile English ministry Catholic 
Emancipation, and was now rei)resentative in Parliament 
for tbe county of Cork, the greatest county in Ireland. He 
had, further, forced from England a measure of municipal 
reform, which o|>oned the city corporations to Catholics; 
and had been, himself, first Catholic Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
Tlie ix?o])lo believed he could do anything ; and he almost 
Ixjlieved it himself. In the beginning of this year he an- 
nounced tliat it was the " Rei)eal year ; " asked for three 
millions of enrolled Repealers in the Eepeal Association ; 
and confidently promised, and fully believed, that no English 
administration would venture to resist that great measure so 
enforced. The moi-e thoroughly to arouse the people, he 
declined to go over to London to take his seat in Parliament, 
(many other members following his example,) and resolved 
to huM multitudinous meetings in every comer of the island. 

First, he moved in the Dublin Corporation a resolution, 
for the ado])tion of a petition to Parliament, demanding a 
llepeal of the Union with England — that is to say, demand- 
in jj back the Irish Parliament which had been extinguished 
in 1 800 ; so that Ireland should once more have her own 
House of Peers and House of Commons ; the Sovereign of 
England to be also Sovereign of Ireland. His speech was 
masterly, and covered the whole case. He cited the ablest 
jurists to show that the so-caUed Union was in law a nullity ; 
reminded his audience of what was at any rate notorious and 
never denied — that supposing the two Parliaments com- 
petent to pass such an act, it had been obtained by fraud 
and open bribery ; an open market of bribery, of which the 
accounts are extant: ;^1, 275,000 paid to proprietors for the 
purchase of nomination boroughs, at ;;^ 15,000 per borough 
(which seats were immediately . filled by English officers 
and clerks) ; — more than one million sterling expended on 
mere bribes ; the tariff being quite familiar, ;^8,000 for an 
Union vote, or an office worth ;^2,000 a-year, if the Mem- 
ber did not like to touch the ready money ; twenty peerages, 
ten bishoprics, one chief-justiceship, six puisne judgeships; 
not to count regiments and ships given to officers m, iho 
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army and navy; all dispensed as direct payment for their 
votes. He reminded them that tlie right of holding public 
meetings to protest against all this was taken away during 
the time the Union was in agitation ; that county meetings 
convened by High-sheriffs of counties, as in Tipperaiy and 
Queen's county, were dispersed by troops ; that martial law 
was in force and the Habeas Corpus suspended ; that, in 
1800, the number of soldieus concentrated in that island 
(half the size of Georgia) was 129,000, as " good lookers-on ; " 
that, notwithstanding all intimidation, seven hundred thou- 
sand persons had petitioned against the measure ; and, not- 
withstanding all enticements, only three thousiind had 
petitioned for it, most of these being government officials 
and prisoners in the gaols. If he had stopped here, most 
persons would think it enough : tliat was a deed which at 
the earliest possible moment must be undone and punished. 

But he did not stop here : he went into all the details of 
ruined trade and manufactures since the Union — immensely 
increased drains in the shape of absentee rents and surplus 
taxation — frauds in subjecting Ireland to a charge for tlio 
English national debt, and even charging to Ireland's special 
account the very moneys expended in bribes and military 
expenses for carrying the Union ; which he said was about 
as fair as " making Ireland pay for \\\^ knife with which 
Lord Castlereagh cut his throat;" — injustice in giving Ire- 
land but 100 members in the House of Commons while her 
population and revenue entitled her to 175 ; and above all 
the injustice of £xing the qualification of eZec^ors of these 
members much higher in Ireland, the poorer countiy, than 
in England. 

This is a sketch only of the case for Repeal of the Union ; 
— the necessity for some remedy or other was only too ap- 
parent in the poverty and wretchedness which moved and 
scandalized all Europe — in the increasing beggary, notwith- 
standing the new Poor law, — a measure which had been 
forced on the country against its will, and was totally un- 
suit^d to it. 

The petition for Repeal was adopted by a vote of forty- 
one to fifteen in the Dublin Corporation ; and a similar 
petition shortly after by the Corporation of Cork. Hitherto 
the English press, and the Irish press in the English interest, 
looked on with affected or real indifference and contempt. 

5 
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The Sprinjr opened; and O'Connell left Dublin for tlie 
provinces. Then Ix^cran the series of vast open-air meetings, 
to which tho |H*a.santrk*, acofmipanied by their pnests, Re- 
j)(*al WiirJi'ns, and " Tempt -ninot* Luiids,"' flocked in numbers 
varying from 50,000 to l^.'M^OOO, — (I take the reduced and 
di.spiiniirinjrt'stiniiito of onemios; but the Repeal newspapers 
]»ut up thtj Tara nietting to 400,000.) Of course the orator 
always addressed these multitudes ; but though his voice 
was tli(? most powerful of his day, he could not be heard by 
A tenth of them. Neither did they come to hear; they were 
all well indoctrinated by local Re[)eal "Wardens; had their 
minds made up ; and camo to convince their leader that they 
wei*e with him, and would be ready at any time when called 
u[)on. 

But all was to be i)eaceable. They were to demand their 
rights imperatively ; they were, he assured them, tall men 
and stn^ig; at every monster meeting he had around him, as 
he often said, the materials of a greater army than both the 
armies combined that fought at Waterloo. But, he said — 

' ' But take hcod not to misconceive me. Is it by force or violence, 
blooilsbod, or turbuloncc that I shall achieve this victory, dear above 
all earthly considerations to my heart? No! perish tiie thought 
forever. I will do it by legal, peaceable, and constitutional means 
alunc, — by the electricity of public opinion, by the moral combina- 
tion of good men, and by the enrolment of four millions of Repeal- 
ers. I am a disciple of that sect of politicians who believe that 
t/ir grcfiff«t of nil sublunar?/ bleasiugs tft too dearly purchased at the 
exptuse of a dngle drop ofJtuman bloody 

]Many persons did not understiind this sort of language ; 
and what is woi^e, did not believe him sincere in using it. 
Tlio prevailing impression was that while the Repeal Associa- 
tion was a peaceful body, contemplating only " constitu- 
tional agitation,'' yet the parade of such immense masses of 
physical force had an ulterior meaning, and indicated that if 
the British Parliament remained absolutely insensible to the 
reasonable demands of the jKJople, the Association must be 
dissolved ; and the next question would be how best and 
soonest to exterminate the British forces. I say of my own 
knowledge that many who were close to O'Connell expected 
all along that the English Parliament and government never 
would yield ; and these would have taken small interest in 
the movement if it was never to go beyond speeches and 
cheers. 
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Meanwhile, nothing could be more peaceful, orderly, and 
good-humored than the meetings. Father IVIathew's tem- 
perance reformation had lately been working its wondei*s ; 
and all the people were sober and quiet. Repeal Wardens 
everywhere organized an " O'Connell Police," with wands, 
and any person of the whole immense multitude who was 
even noisy was instantly and quietly removed. The gov- 
ernment, indeed, soon took alarm, or affected to do so, for 
the peace of the country; and they sent large forces of 
armed constabulary to bivouac on the ground; but tbero 
never was the slightest excuse for interference. 

The movement of the people, throughout this whole Sum- 
mer, was profound and sweeping : it carried along with it ir- 
resistibly the Catholic clergy, though in many cases against 
their will : but they were of the people, bound up with the 
people, dependent on the people, and found it their best 
policy to move not only with the people, but at their head. 
The Catholic Bishops and Archbishops gave in their adhe- 
sion, and began to take the chair at meetings ; the French 
and German Press began to notice the struggle, and eagerly 
watch how England would deal with it. At last, on A-pril 
27th,_]^r. Lane Fox, a Tory member of Parliament, gave 
notice, *^That it is the duty of her Majesty's Government 
to take immediate steps to put an end to the agitation for 
Eepeal ** — and on the same day Lord Eliot, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, gave notice of a Bill " for the regulation of 
arms in Ireland." At the same moment the Funds fell one 
and a half per cent. 

The first threat of coercion brought important accessions 
to the ranks of the Repealers ; and the monster meetings be- 
came now more monstrous than ever ; but, if possible, even 
gayer and more good-humored. O'Connell appeared in the 
Repeal Association on the Monday after Mr. Lane Fox's no- 
tice of motion ; and on the proceedings being interrupted for 
a moment by the braying of a donkey on Burgh-quay, he said 
gently : " Maybe that's Lane Fox : " whereupon the braying 
was in turn drowned by roars of laughter. Mr. Lane Fox 
wrote a newspaper letter to O'Connell, inquiring when he 
would be in his place in Parliament, that the motion to put 
down Repeal might be proceeded with. O'Connell replied 
by a card, recommending the friends of that gentleman " to 
obtain for him that protection which the court in matter of 
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lunacy is enabled to give," etc. At another meeting lie ex- 
claimed : — 

** That man is one of the Ic^Rlators for Ireland ; and thongh I 
went to Parliament as the representative of 700,000 frishmen in the 
county of Cork, the individual who can talk such nonsense is equal 
to me there. If I had no other reason for looking for a repeal of the 
Union than that Mr. Lane Fox is a l^^islator for Ireland, I never 
cheered my beagles upon a drag with one half the voice that I would 
hunt this foolish fox.^' 

His sarcasm was bitter, his reasoning irrefragable, his ar- 
ray multitudinous in its peaceful might ; but in the mean- 
time Lord Eliot was preparing his Arms Bill (an invention 
which I shall presently describe) ; and on the ninth of May, 
tlie Duke of Wellington, in the Lords, and Sir Robert Peel, 
in the Commons, declared that all the resources of the em- 
[>ire should be exerted to preserve the Union ; and Sir Rob- 
ert Peel added, quoting Lord Althorp, that, deprecating civil 
war as he did, he should hold civil war preferable to the 
" dismemberment of the Empire." Mr. Bemal [Osborne] 
instantly asked Sir Robert, as he cited Lord Althorp's words, 
'' whether he would abide by another declaration of that 
noble lord, namely, that if all the members for Ireland should 
bo in favor of Repeal, he would consider it his duty to gi*ant 
it." And Sir Robert Peel replied — " I do not recollect that 
Lord Althorp ever made any such declaration; but if he did, 
J ain not prepared to abide by it.^^ 

At this point issue was joined. The majority of the Irish 
nation desired to undo the union with England ; but Eng- 
land declared that if all Ireland demanded that measure, 
England would rather drown the demand in blood. 

In the next chapter, I shall endeavor to give an idea of 
the personnel of the Repeal Association, jud of its enemies. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE "REPEAL YEAB" (1843)— RESOURCES OP O'COimELL — CLARE 
ELECTION AND CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION—SHIEL—** YOUNG 
IRELAND" — DAVIS, DILLON, DUFFY — THE "NATION** — RE- 
SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH — DISARMING LAWS. 

The " Repeal Year," then, had only advanced as far as 
the month of April. O'Cormell was collecting the suffrages 
of an unarmed people by millions for the restoration of 
Irish nationhood ; England had already announced, through 
the mouth of her Premier and her commander-in-chief, that 
though all Ireland should demand Repeal, England's will 
was to keep her as a province. 

We are to see what were the resources and relative 
strength of the two islands for the struggle which seemed 
impending. On the Irish side was O'Connell, with his mi- 
raculous power over the vast Catholic population of Ire- 
land, which he wielded absolutely at his will. No country 
had ever seen so potent a popular leader. When he began his 
career, the Catholics of Ireland were a degraded race. After 
the defeat of the Stuarts, the capitulation of Limerick, and 
the breach of the Treaty concluded at that city, by imposing 
a code of penal laws upon Catholics, they had sunk into a 
state of abject submission and impotence under the opera- 
tion of those laws, from which it seemed impossible ever to 
arise. Denied the privilege of bearing arms — forbidden ed- 
ucation — prohibited to exercise trade or commerce in any 
corporate town — excluded from all professions, — disqualified 
from holding a lease of land for a longer term than thirty- 
one years — and forbidden to own a horse of more than five 
pounds value ; it was no wonder they had become impover- 
ished in spirit as well as in means. 

The immense increase in their nuAbers towards the end of 
the last century ; the success of the American Revolution, 
and the disasters of the British arms in the Netherlands, 
had made it necessary to conciliate them by a relaxation of 
that infamous code; and when O'Connell first undertook 
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their cause, thev had been relic ve<l from most of those re* 
strict ions ; but were still excluded from Parliament, the Cor- 
poral inns, and the Judicial Bench. At first he had devoted 
hinist'lf to their service in his own profession of the law. 
lie was the great Catholic Barrister. If any tyrannical 
srheme of the Orange Coq)oration of Dublin was to be ex- 
posed and balHed ; if, in any prosecution of a Catholic news- 
papt*r, the Orange Judges were to be bearded on the Bench, 
and the Oi-ange jurors shamed in their jury-box, O'Connell 
was the champion to whom the labor and the honor fell. 
It Would be long to tell the series of legal battles he fought 
in tht! Four Courts and at county assizes. His tone and 
manner were always defiant and contemptuous. If he knew 
the JudL'os were predetermined, and the jury well and truly 
paekctl, \u> condescended to argue no points of law ; but 
launch<*d out into denunciation of the whole system of law 
ami government in Ireland ; informed the juroi*s that they 
knew they were packed ; charged the Judges with having 
advisf'd and urged on the prosecution which they pretended 
to try ; in short, set his client and his client's case at one 
sid(^ as a minor and collateral affair ; took all Ireland for his 
client ; and often made Judges, Sheriffs, and juries feel that 
they were the real criminals on trial. 

It is easy to untlei-stand that this conduct, if it did not 
save his clit^nts, inspirited the people. All Ireland was proud 
of him, and felt that he had been sent as their deliverer. 
At length he renounced the genei*al practice of law (which 
brought him in £8,000 per anninn) and became a profes- 
sional Agitator. Ho established the Catholic Association, 
expressly to promote the emancijmtion of the Catholics from 
all remaining penal laws ; and finding that his agita,tion pro- 
duced small impression in England, he at length suddenly 
left Dublin on the eve of an election for Clare County ; 
travelled day and night to Ennis ; announced himself, though 
a proscribed Catholic, as a candidate against Mr. Vesey 
Fitzgerald ; and easily carried the election. He then went 
to London, proceeded to the House of Commons, and de- 
manded to take his seat without the oaths which excluded 
Catholics. Of course he was refused ; and a new writ was 
issued for a new election in Clare. He returned to Ireland, 
resolved to be returned again for the same county ; but, be- 
fore the new election, Parliament was dissolved ; and Sir 
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Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington announced their 
Bill for emancipation of the Catholics — expressly, as the 
Duke avowed, to avert civil war. 

Undoubtedly this was a daring achievement and a noblo 
triumph : and O'Connell thought the same system of agita- 
tion might at any time coerce the British GovernmcHt to 
yield all the rest. Catholic Emancipation, however, it must 
be remembered, was a measure for the consolidation of thi 
*' British Empire ; " it opened high official position to the 
wealthier Catholics and educated Catholic gentlemen ; and 
thus separated their interest from that of the peasant ly. 
But it was of the peasantry mainly that the government had 
any apprehension ; and British Ministers felt that Catholic 
Emancipation would place this peasantry more completely 
in their power than ever. 

Besides, Emancipation had a strong party in its favor 
both amongst Irish Protestants and in England: and in 
yielding to it England made no sacrifice, excej)t of her an- 
cient grudge. To her it was positive gain. O'Connell did 
not bethink him that, when his agitation should be dii-ectly 
aimed at the " integrity of the empire," and the supremacy 
of the British in Ireland, it would be a different matter. 

Such, however, had been liLs achievements. The door of 
Parliament once opened, he made brilliant use of his privi- 
lege. At the next election he looked round the island to see 
where he could strike the most telling blow at the "Ascen- 
dancy." He pitched on Waterford. That county had been 
hitherto under the complete control of the great Orange 
family of Beresford, to which belongs the JMarquis of Wa- 
terford. They were of the wealthiest and haughtiest of the 
British landlord garrison of Ireland, and predominated over 
the people like Pachas. O'Connell at once entered the lists 
against the nominee of the Beresford s, to the astonishment 
both of friends and foes. To the Catholic electors of Water- 
ford themselves it seemed an act of almost godlike audacity ; 
the long nightmare of oppression still lay upon their breasts ; 
but his voice .rung amongst them, and the proud defiance of 
au Irish Catholic flung down to the mighty house of Water- 
ford, awoke them from their dreaming. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority he trampled on the pride of Beresford ; and 
old men embraced him with tears of joy, and women would 
have spread their hair beneath his feet. 
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Tliis Emancipation was carried in 1829. Thence till the 
" Kc'pi'al V^'ur/' the people had greatly multiplied in numbers, 
and improved in education and spirit. 

Hitherto 1 have spoken of all movements in Ireland as 
created, moved, and appropriated by this giant O'Connell. It 
was so : ther<^ was no man equal to him, and none second to 
him. His most elTectivo aid during the Emancipation strug 
*(le was liiehard I^alor Sliiel, another Catholic barrister, an J 
a man of great genius and accomplishments : but Shiel de- 
sisted from agitati(m after that was won. Up to the time of 
the; Ministerial declaration against Repeal in April, very 
few members of l*arliament were actual members of the As- 
sociation ; but among thcMu was ITc^nry Grattan, member for 
Meatli, who brought to its ranks an illustrious name, if noth- 
ing else of great value. O'Brien still stood aloof. The 
woikini' slalfof the Association in Dublin consisted of ob- 
Kcure peoj)le, generally very humble servants of O'Connell. 

But within this same Association there was a certain 
Kmall("r Association, composcnl of very diiferent men. Its 
head and heart was Thomas Davis, a young Protestant law- 
yea- of Cork (bounty, who had been previously known only 
as a scholar and antiquarian; a zealous member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, and of the Archaeological Society. In the 
Autumn of '42, he and his friend John B. Dillon (then a 
Roscommon lawyer and afterwards a New York lawyer) 
hud projected the publication of a weekly literary and poli- 
tical journal of the highest class, to sustain the cause of 
Irish nationhood, to give it a historic and literary interest 
which would win and inspire the youth of the country, and 
above all, to conciliate the Protestants, by stripping the 
agitation of a certain suspicion of sectarianism, which, 
though disavowed by O'Connell, was naturally connected 
with it by reason of the antecedents of its chief. 

Mr. Duffy, the editor of a provincial newspaper in Bel- 
fast, haj)pened to be then in Dublin, on the occasion of a 
State prosecution against his journal, and Davis and Dillon 
j)ro])osed that he should undertake the ostensible editorship 
of the new paper ; of which, however, Davis was to be the 
principal writer. So commenced the Nation newspaper; 
and for three years it was, next to O'Connell, the strongest 
power in Ireland on the national side. Its editor, Mr. Duffy, 
had good literary talent, great ambition, abundant vanity, 
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but defective education. He had been connected with the 
Press from his boyhood, had most excellent ideas about the 
arrangement and organization of a newspaper, and great 
zeal and earnestness in the cause of Repeal. Dillon was a 
man of higher mark and greater acquirement : but both 
these were indolent ; and in fact Davis took upon him the 
burden of the labor. Writing was a small part of his duty . 
He was indefatigable in searching out efficient recruits 
amongst the young men of his acquaintance, kindling their 
ambition, and filling them with the same generous spirit of 
mutual forgiveness for the past, and a common hope for the 
future, by which he designed to obliterate the religious feuds 
of ages and raise up a new Irish nation. Whatever was done, 
throughout the whole movement, to win Protestant support^ 
was the work of Davis. His genius, his perfect unselfish 
ness, his accomplishments, his cordial manner, his high and 
chivalrous character, and the dash and impetus of his writ- 
ings, soon brought around him a gifted circle of young Irish- 
men of all religions and of none, who afterwards received 
the nick-name of ** Young Ireland." Their head-quarters 
was the Nation office ; and their bond of union was their 
proud attachment to their friend. 

O'Connell knew well, and could count, this small circle o' 
literary privateer Repealers; he felt that he was receiving, 
for the present, a powerful support from them — the Nation 
being by far the ablest organ of the movement ; but he knew 
also, that they were outside of his influence, and did not 
implicitly believe his confident promises that Repeal would 
be yielded to " agitation " — nor believe that he believed it ; 
that they were continually seeking, by their wiitings, to 
arouse a military spiiit among the people; and had most 
diligently promoted the formation of Temperance Bands 
with military uniforms, the practice of marching to monster 
meetings in ranks and squadrons, with banners, and the like ; 
showing plainly, that while they helped the Repeal Associa- 
tion, they fully expected that the liberties of the country 
must he fought for at last. O'Connell, therefore, suspected 
and disliked them ; but could not well quarrel with them. 
Apparently, they worked in perfect harmony ; and during all 
this '* Repeal Year " few were aware how certainly that alli- 
ance must end. Personally, they sought no notoriety ; and 
the Nation was as careful to swell O'ConnelFs praiise* and 

5* 
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make bim the roIo figure to whicli all eyes Rhouldtum, 
any <>f his own creatures could l)e. O'Connell accepted theix 
services to convert the ** gt»nti-y," and the Protestants ; — they 
couhl not <li.si)enso with O'Oonnell, to stir and wield the mul- 
titudinous ])eo|)le. 

Here, then, was the array and the whole force at one side. 

When ]Minist<n*s came down to Parliament, and pledged 
themselves to n)aintain the Union, even by civil war, they 
had on their sichi these following powers and agencies : 

First. — A niillion and a half of Protestants, most of them 
English or Scottish by descent ; and bound to England by 
having been for ag(*s maintained in a position of superiority 
over tlie Catliolics. Five hundred thousand of these were 
Presbyterians, nearly all in the northern province of Ulster. 
Tlio rest bt'h)nged to the Established Church ; and in the 
hands of these last wtis almost all the landed j)roperty of the 
island. Tliis gave them the power of life and death over the 
tenantiy. 

St'cou'l. — A regular army of between thirty and forty thou- 
sand men, disposed in barracks and fortresses, at the princi- 
pal strat(^gic positions in the island. 

Third. — Another regular force of eleven thousand armed 
and drilled jjolice, cantoned in small police-barracks all over 
the country, in i)arties of from four to twelve. These were 
all picked men, well paid, i)artly by assessments on the coun- 
ties, and partly by the Treasuiy. A portion of them were 
mounted and trained to act as cavalry ; and they had a com- 
plete code of signals, for communicating from station to sta- 
tion, by day and by night ; with blue Lights, red lights, and 
other apparatus. To this service was also attached a numer- 
ous corps of detective police, whose functions will be men- 
tioned more fully hereafter. 

Fourth. — A Revenue Police, and Coast-guard Service with 
a large fleet of armed revenue cruisers. 

Fifth. — The Church Establishment — which is, in truth, 
notliing but an apanage of the aristocracy, supplying lucrative 
iituations to many yoimger sons. Catholics and Presbyte- 
rians are both obliged to pay for the suppoiii of this Church 
— not now by tithes, but in a way much more efifectual, and 
imj)ossible to resist or evade ; namely, by a tithe rent-charge, 
payable in the first instance by the proprietor, and then levied 
by distraining on the tenant. This system, together with 
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the land laws, placed all the peasantry in the power of their 
landlords — ^that is of the government. 

Sixth, — The Presbyterian Church must also be counted 
amongst the forces of the government. During the insuiTec- 
tion of 1798 the northern insurgents had been Presbyterians, 
all at that time zealous Republicans. After the ** Union" 
the English government had taken the precaution to make a 
large grant for payment of the Presbyterian clergymen ; after 
which, that body of divines was counted on as part of the 
general police of the island. 

Seventh, — A Poor Law had been forced upon the country 
a few years before. The island was now studded with Union 
Workhouses, built like fortresses ; and in each Union was 
a gang of well-paid officers ; all humble servants of the gov- 
ernment. 

Eighth, — The system of making all education penal had 
been discontinued ; but very carefully. There was now 
" National Education," under the management of a board of 
Commissioners appointed by government, the Chairman of 
which board was Dr. Whately, Archbishop of Dublin — an 
Englishman. He took charge of preparing and revising the 
school-books which were to be used ; and ho took care to 
keep out of them any, even the remotest, allusion to the his- 
tory of the country, and even such extracts from well-known 
authors as illustrate or celebrate the virtue of patriotism 
in any country. The 3,000 national school-teachers, paid 
by the government, were 3,000 more servants of the govern- 
ment ; and the system required in the schools was, as we see, 
carefully calculated to crush every spark of national feeling. 

Ninth, — The only investment of their small savings which 
industrious people could make was in the Savings Banks 
(land being unpurchaseable in small lots) ; — and the Savings 
Banks are government institutions. The law requires them 
to invest the money deposited with them in the public funds ; 
and so every depositor, feeling that his little all is in the 
power of the English government, is to that extent interested 
in maintaining its credit and stability. 

Tenth, — The Sheriffs are nominees of the Crown ; and the 
Sheriffs arrange the Juries. In England, every corporate 
city elects its own Sheriff; but in the *' Municipal Reform 
Bill " for Ireland, this power was reserved to the Ciown. It 
is iu the city of Dublin that State prosecutions are usually 
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tried ; and the Sheriff of Dublin is always a creature of the 
government. The use of this is too obvious. 

Eleventh, — And best of all — for even the other ten ar- 
rangements, though you may think they give England a tol- 
erably strong giasp of the little island, could not have been 
relied upon without this — a system of Disarming Acts. I 
have mentioned that on the same day the Ministers declared 
in the Queen^s name that the Union must at all hazards be 
maintained, Lord Eliot introduced a new " Arms Bill *' for 
Ireland. Ever since the Union it had been thought necessary 
by the British Government to have stringent laws in force 
to prevent " improi>er peraons " from possessing arms, — 
that is, persons supposed to bo disaffected, — that is, the 
great majority of the population. I shall not detail the 
long scrit^s of acts for this i)urpose, with their continual 
amendments ; but simply describe the provisions of this new 
one, which Lord Eliot recommended in the House of Com- 
mons, by the remark : " that it was substantially similar to 
what had been the law in Ireland for half a century," (June 
15th,) and again, (June 2Gth,) " He would ask the noble lord 
to compare it with the bill of 1838, and to point out the 
difference. In fact, this was milder." This mild act, then, 
provided : that no man could keep arms of any sort, without 
lirst having a certificate from two householders, " i*ated to the 
poor " at above ;^20, and then producing that certificate to 
the Justices at Sessions (said Justices being all appointed by 
the Crown, and all " sure " men) ; and then — if the Justices 
permitted the applicant to keep arms at all — they were to be 
registered and branded by the police. After that they could 
not be removed, sold, or inherited, without new registiy. 
And every conversation respecting these arms in which a 
man should not tell truly whatever he might be asked by 
any ])oliceman, subjected the delinquent to penalties. To 
havd a pike or spear, " or instrument serving for a pike or 
«pear," was an offence punishable by transportation for seven 
years. Domiciliary visits by the police might be ordered by 
any Magistrate " on suspicion ; " whereupon any man's house 
might be broken into by day or night, and his very bed 
searched for concealed arms. Blacksmiths were required to 
take out licenses, similar to those for keeping arms, and 
ander the same penalties ; in order that the workers in so 
dangerous a metal as iron might be known and approved per 
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sons. And to crown the code, if any weapon should be found 
in any house, or out-house or stack-yard, the occupier was to 
be convicted, unless he could prove that it was there without 
his knowledge. 

Such had been " substantially the law of Ireland for half 
a century." The idea of arms had come to be associated in 
the people's minds with handcuffs, jails, petty sessions, and 
transportation ; a good device for killing the manly spirit o^ 
a nation. 

Tliere is, however, one precedent for the Arms Bill in hi» 
tory. The Israelites were forty years under the dominion 
of the Philistines ; and we read in 1st Samuel, c. 13 : " Now 
there was no smith found throughout all the land of Israel ; 
for the Philistines said. Lest the Hebrews make them swords 
and spears." 

Review, now, those eleven arms of British power; and 
say whether it was an easy enterprise to tear Ireland out of 
their iron grip. 



CHAPTER III. 

**TIDC REPEAL YEAB " STILL — O'BRIEN^S MOTION— ARMS BILIr^- 
SIB EDWARD BUGDEN-^DIBM ISSED MAOIffTBATES — ARBITRA' 
TOB8 — MOBE MONSTEB MEETINGS. 

The Disarining Act passed into a law, of course, by large 
majorities. It was in vain that some Irish members resisted ; 
in vain Mr. Smith O'Brien moved that inste>ad of meeting 
the discontent of Ireland with a new "Arms Bill," the 
House should lesolve itself into a committee " to consider 
the causes of the discontent with a view to the redi'ess of 
grievances." O'Brien, who was afterwards to play so con- 
spicuous a part, was not yet a Repealer ; he had been for 
twenty years one of the most industrious Members of Par- 
liament, and wius attached, on most questions, to the Whig 
party. His speech, however, on this motion, showed that 
he regarded it as a last effort to obtain any approach to 
justice in a British Parliament ; and that if they still reso- 
lutely adhered to the policy of coercion, and nothing but 
coercion, he would very shortly be found by O'Connell's 
side. He pointed out the facts which justified discontent ; — 
that the Union made Ireland poor, and kept her poor ; — that 
it encouraged the absenteeism of landlords and so caused a 
great rental to be spent in England ; — that nearly a million 
sterling of " sur[)lus revenue," over what was expended in 
the government of Ireland, was annually remitted from the 
Irish to the English exchequer ; that Irish manufactures 
had ceased, and the profits on all the manufactured articles 
consumed in that island, came to England ; — that the ten- 
antry had no permanent tenure or security that they would 
derive benefit by any improvements they might make ; — that 
Ireland had but 105 members of Parliament, whereas her 
population and revenue together entitled her to 175 ; — that 
the municipal laws of the two countries were not the same : 
— that the new " Poor Law " was a fixilure, and was increas- 
ing the wretchedness and hunger of the people ; — and the 
right honorable gentleman (Sir R. Peel) had now declared 
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his vltimatmn / he declared that '^ conciliation had reached 
its limits ; and that the Irish should have an Arms Bill, and 
nothing but an Arms Bill." (Speech of July 4th, 1843.) 

His facts were not disputed. Nobody in Parliament pre- 
tended to say that anything in this long catalogue was over- 
stated ; but the House refused the committee of inquiry ; 
would discuss no grievances ; and proceeded with their Arms 
BilL 

It may be said that these excessive precautions to keep 
arms out of the hands of the Irish people, testified the high 
esteem in which the military spirit of that peo{)lo was held 
in England ; and in that point of view the long series of 
Arms Acts may be regarded as a compliment. In truth the 
English had some occasion to know that the Irish make 
good soldiers. In this very month of July, 1843, for exam- 
ple, a British General fought the decisive battle of INIc^oanee, 
by which the Ameers of Sciude were crushed. While the 
Bill for disarming Ireland was pending in London, fur off 
on the banks of the Indus, Napier went into action with less 
than 3,000 troops against 25,000 ; only four hundred of his 
men being " British " soldiers ; but those four hundred were a 
Tipperary regiment, — the 22d, — and they did their work in 
such style as made the gray old warrior shout with delight : 
" Magnificent Tipperary ! " In some distant latitude or lon- 
gitude arms are thought to fit Irish hands ; but not at home. 

In the meantime, some additional regiments, mostly of 
English or Scotch troops, were landed in Ireland ; and several 
war-steamers, with a fleet of gun-brigs, were sent to cruise 
around the coast. Barracks began to be fortified and loop- 
holed ; and police-stations were furnished with iron-grated 
windows. It was quite plain that the English Government 
intended, on the first pretext of provocation, to make a salu- 
tary slaughter. 

The vast monster meetings continued, and with even 
intenser enthusiasm ; but always with perfect peace and 
order. The speeches of O'Connell at these meetings, though 
not heard by a fourth of the multitudes, were carefully re- 
ported, and flew over all Ireland and England too, in hun- 
dreds of newspapers. So that probably no speeches ever 
delivered in the world had so wide an audience. The people 
began to neglect altogether the proceedings of Parliament, 
and felt that their cause was to be tried at home. More ind 
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nioro of tho Tiisli Moinbors of Piirliament discontinued their 
nttciidanco in London, and gathered around O'Connell. 
Many of those who fit ill went to London w^ei*e called on by 
their constituents to come home or resign. 

Sir Kdwanl Snydcn was then Lord Chancellor of Ireland; 
and he began ofl'ensive operations on the British side by de- 
])rivii»g of the (V)inmission of the Peace all magistrates who 
joined the U(»p(Md Association, or took the chair at a Repeal 
meeting, lie had dismissed in this way about twenty, 
including O'Connell and Lord French, usually accompanying 
tlu^ announcement of the stijyerseJcds with, an insolent letter ; 
when Smith O'Brien wTot<3 to him that he had been a mag- 
istrate for many yeai-s, that he was not a Repealer, but 
could not consent to hold his commission on such humil- 
iating terms. Instantl}' his example was followed by many 
gentlemen ; who Hung their commissions in the Chancellor's 
face, sometimes with letters as insulting as his own. And 
n(nv O'Connell brought forward one of his grand schemes. 
It was to htive all the dismissed magistrates appointed " ar- 
bitrators," who should hold regidar courts of arbitration in 
their resjx'ctive districts, — all the people pledging themselves 
to make no resort to the Queen's magisti*ates, but to settle 
all questions by the award of their " arbitrators,*' This 
was i)ut into operation in many places and worked very well. 

In reply to questions in Parliament, as to what they were 

concentrating troops in Ireland for. Peel and Wellington had 

said they did not mean to make war or attack anybody, but 

only to maintain the peace of the country. Shortly after, 

there was a monster meeting in Kilkenny ; the Trades of 

the city marched in procession with their banners ; thirty or 

forty Temperance bands in military array, and playing Irish 

music ; vast bodies of horsemen, amounting probably to 

twenty thousand ranked in deep masses around the outskirts 

of the meeting. Now I shall give you a specimen of the 

Agitator's oratory. After having called for "three cheers 

for the Queen" — 

" I suppose you have heard," he said, *' of the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel havin<j come down to Parliament one fine 
evening" to declare they would prevent the Repeal of the Union even 
by civil war. Wc will not go to war with them ; but let them not 
dare to go to war with us ! Tho great Duke and the crafty Sir 
Roljert have pulled in their horns a little ; and said they did not 
mean to attack ns. Very well ; there is peace, then, for we will n yt 
attack them. . . . 
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"What is the next step? Up comes Chancellor Sugden, — what 
an ugly name the fellow has I Why, there is not one of you would 
call a decent-looking pig Sugden, This Chancellor issues a lettei , 
striking us from the Commission of the Peace. . . The Commission 
of the Peace was also taken from Colonel Butler, from Lord French, 
from Sir Michael Dillon Bellew, and from Daniel O'ConncU, and 
other vagabonds. This Sugden, who took away the Commission of 
the Peace from us, is a lawyer, and has made an enormous fortune 
by the law ; yet he does not understand the law ; for ho says ifc is 
unconstitutional to attend meetings, while he himself publishes an 
alleged speech of the Queen, and attributes to her the unconstitu- 
tional speech uttered by a Prime Minister. But they have sent over 
36,000 men here, cavalry, infantry, artillery, and marines. . . 
Do you know what they are going to do ? The Admiral is coming 
down the Grand Canal to examine all the turf -boats, and look into 
theit i)otato-lockers to try if they have any hidden cannon on 
board. . . . And a lieut-enant of the navy has been sent by the 
fly-boat on the Royal Canal to find out what became of the army of 
15,000 men that the Rev. Mr. O'Higgins had hid in his back parlor ! " 

The Kilkenny meeting, like all the other meetings, dis- 
persed in perfect order and tranquillity; but O'Connell 
pledged them to come back to that spot whenever ho might 
want them. 

Undoubtedly this sort of procedure from week to week, 
and O'Connell's ridicule and vituperation, poured out upon 
every one who opposed " the repeal," was extremely pro- 
voking to the government and their party ; yet no great 
progress was made. O'Connell, indeed, knew the law : he 
knew how far ho could go with safety ; and the people had 
full confidence that he would accomplish all he promised, 
" without the shedding of a drop of blood ; " but all the 
while the enemy was in actual occupation and full posses- 
sion of the whole country, its revenues and resources ; and 
intended so to continue. Some of our friends about the N'or 
tion ofiice began to ask themselves how long this was to go 
on. When all Ireland shall have paraded itself at monster 
meetings, they said, what then ? What next ? 

Notwithstanding the very resolute countenance shown by 
the government, however, O'Connell still believed that they 
must yield at last, as they had done upon the Catholio 
Emancipation que? tion ; and, certainly, the impetus and 
volume which Ids movement was daily acquiring, would 
have seemed to make almost anything possible to him who 
wielded such a wondious machine. He moved to tears, or 
convulsed with laughter,. or excited to suppressed rage, hun- 
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(Irc'tls of tlioiisands of people every week ; and liis loud defi- 
aiire to the S;ixon iiuide men's liearts burn within them aa 
thoy prayed that ho wovdd only give them tlie word, 

Out; of his great meetings was at Baltinglass, in Wicklow 
county. Th(^ pr(>pri(.'tor of most of the land thereabouts 
was Ijord Wickh^w : and his lordship had posted over his 
estate a placard exhorting, or almost commanding, his ten- 
ants to stay lK)mo at their work, and not to be flocking to a 
meeting "only to minister to the vanity of an individual." 
They all disobeyed ; and O'Connell, when he rose up to 
address them, oj)eiied a copy of the placard. Ho read it, 
and the hills re-echoed the laughter of a hundred and fifty 
thousand throats. "1 know whom ho means by an indi- 
vidual^^'' he exclaimed. " He means me. Individual in his 
teeth! Tm no more an individual than Lord Wicklow's 
mother ! " 

i^ord Beaumont, an English Catholic peer, who owed his 
seat in the House to O'Counell, thought himself called on to 
denounce the liepeal agitation. " Do you know who this 
Beaumont is?" asked O'Connell, at his next meeting. 
" Why, the man\s name is ]\Iartin Bree, though he calls him- 
s(ilf Stapleton. His gi-andfather married a Stapleton for 
her fortune, and then changed the name. He was a Staple- 
tt)n when I emancipated him. I beg your pardon for hav- 
ing emancipated such a fellow." 

Sir Edward Sugden, as Lord Chancellor, had the control 
over all lunatic asylums; and frequently visited those near 
Dublin. After he had dismissed about a dozen magisti*ates, 
and others were pouring in their resignations, and getting 
appointed arbitrators in consequence — and his act of vigor 
was manifestly and admittedly a failure, O'Connell, at one 
of the meetings of the Bepeal Association in Dublin, said : — 

' ' If these men are not mad, they give some signs of madness ; 
and a most ludicrous instance of a thing of the kind occurred on 
Saturday last. The Lord Chancellor, in the intervals of making 
out writs of sitperHcdcaSy was fond of investigating the management 
of lunatic asylums, and made an appointment with the Surgeon-Gren- 
eral to visit, without any previous intimation, an asylum kept by a 
Dr. Duncan in this city. Somebody sent word to the asylum that a 
patient was to be sent there in a carriage that day who was a smart 
little man, that thought himself one of the Judges, or some greair 
person of that sort. Sir Edward came there, and on knocking at 
the door, he was admitted and received by the keeper. He ap- 
peared to be very talkative, but the attendants humored him and 
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answered all his questions. He asked if the Surgeon -General had 
arrived, and the keeper assured him he was not yet come, but 
"woTild be there immediately. ' Well/ said he, * I will inspect some 
of the rooms until he arrives.* * Oh I no, sir,* said the keeper ; * we 
could not permit that at all. * ' Then I will walk awhile in the gar- 
den,' said his Lordship, 'while I am waiting for him.* * Wo can't 
let you go there either, sir,* said the keeper. ' What?' shouted. Sir 
!Ed ward, ' don't you know that I am Lord Chancellor ? ' — * Sir,* said 
the keeper, * we have four more Lord Chancellors here already ' 
(roars of laughter). He gfot into a great fury, and they were think- 
ing of a strait waistcoat for him, when fortunately the Surgeon- 
General drove up. ' Has the Lord Chancellor arrived yet ? ' said 
he. ^ Yes, sir, we have him safe ; but he is far the most outrageous 
patient we have* (renewed laughter).** 

Since that day the English Press has mocked at the 
whole Repeal movement; and in Parliament it was never 
mentioned, save with a jeer. In the Summer of 1843, they 
neither laughed nor jeered. Sir James Graham, earnestly 
appealing to the House to refuse O'Brien's motion of in- 
quiry, exclaimed : — 

''^ Any hesitation now, any dday and irresolution, will multiply 
the danger an hundredfold (hear, hear). If Parliament expresses 
its sense in favor of the course pursued by Government, Ministers 
have every Juxpe that with the confidence of the House, they will be 
enabled to triumph over aU difficulties {cries of oh, oh, and loud 
cheers). I appeal, then, to both sides — not to one, but to both — I ap- 
peal to both sides, and say, if you falter now, if you hesitate now in 
repressing the rebellious spirit which is at work in the struggle of 
Repeal, Vie glory of the country is departed — the days of its power 
are numbered ; and England, this all -conquering England, must be 
classed with those countries from wlwm power has dwindled away, 
and present the melancholy aspect of a falling nation (oh, oh, and 
cheers). '* * 

To refuse a Committee of Inquiry was reasonable enough ; 
because Parliament, and all the people — men, women, and 
children — already knew all. The sole and avowed idea of 
the Government was that to admit the idea of anything 
being wrong, would make the Repeal movement altogether 
inesistible. The various projects now brought forward in 
England showed the perplexity of that country. Lord John 
Russell made an elaborate speech for conciliation ; but the 
meaning of it seemed to be merely that it was no wonder Ire- 
land was unquiet, seeing he was out of power. The griev- 
Mice of Ireland, said he, in effect, is a Tory Ministry. Let 
her be ruled by us, Whigs, and all Vill be well. Lord 
Brougham also gave it as his opinion, that " you must piir« 
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cliasc, not j)ro8ocuto Kej)oal." The framing Chronid 
(\Vliim»rgaii), in quite a fricnUly spirit, said, "Let us hav 
a j»prjrt't I'liion; li-t us know each other; let tho Iiisi. 
t)u<]uis <oi:h> circuit in Knglund ; and let tho English Judges 
oo<*a.si«»iiaily lake tin.' same round in Ireland," and so forth. 
" Is it ahxilutciy certain," asked tho Weatminater HevieWy 
"that wc can beat this people?" And tho Naval and 
Jli/ifori/ GfncftCy a high military authority, thus expressed 
its appn-lji'iisions: — 

^'Thoro arc now stationed in Ireland 35,000 men of all arms, bnt 
wi'lcly sj-attcrcd «>v(.'r tho island. In the crent of a rebeUion — and 
wlio can say that wo arc not on the eve of one? — ^wo feel great 
Bolioitudu for tbo numerous small dotachments of oar gallaut sol- 
diers. . . . It is time to be up and doing. We have heard 
that tho order and ri'pinlarity of movement di^layed by the divi- 
nions which i)assod before Mr. O'Connell, in review order, en route 
to J)ounyl)n)ok lately. suq>rised many veteran officers, and led them 
to think that some 7*/ /•«'>/< r/^ traininj^, in private and in small XHUtics, 
must ho practised. Tiic ready obedience to the word of command, 
tho Rilenco wliilc moving, and tho general combinations, all prove 
organization to have gone a considerable length. In these trained 
bands, our soldiers, split up into detached parties, would find no 
ordinary o]>poncnis ; and wo therefore hope soon to Icom that all 
emu II iiarties have boon called in, and that our regiments in Ireland 
are kopt to^^folhor and complete. Tliat day, we fear, is near, when 
*y?//7/yw//r< ///////,* every Repealer will come armed to a meeting to 
be held simuUaneouslj' as to day and hour all over tho island, and 
thou tiy to cut off quite i)eaceably every detachment of her Maj- 
esty's loyal army." 

What contribiitod to disquiet the British exceedingly, 
was, that great and excited llepeal meetings were held every 
week in American cities ; meetings not only of Irish-bom 
citizens, bnt of natives also; and considerable funds were 
remitted from hence to O'Connell's Repeal Exchequer. 

* * If RomothiDg is not done (said Colonel Thomson in the West- 
minstrt') a lloet of steamboats from the United States will some 
fine moi-ning be the Kuthanasia of the Iri&li struggle.'' 

I might cite many extracts from tho Press of France, ex- 
hibiting a i)owcrful interest in what the French conceived to 
be au inipeuding military struggle. Take one, from the 

Con.stltvlionncl : — 

*' When Ireland is agitated — when, at the sound of the i)owerful 
voice of O'Connell, four hundred thousand Irish assemble together 
in their mootings, and pronounce, as if it were by a single man, the 
same ciy and the same word, it is a grand spectacle, which fiUs the 
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Bonl, and which, even at this distance, moves the very stron^st feel- 
ings of the heart, for it is the spectacle of an entire people who de 
mand justice — of a people who have been desjwiled of everytbing, 
even of the means of sustenance, and yet who require with calm 
ness and with firmness the untrammelled exercise of their religion^ 
ajQ-d some of the privileges of their ancient nationality." 

Now, nobody, either in Franco or the United States, 
would have given himself the trouble to watch that move- 
ment with interest, if they had not all believed that O'Con- 
nell and the Irish people meant to fight. Neither in Ameri- 
ca nor in France had men learned to appreciate " the etlii- 
cal experiment of moral force." Clearly, also, the English 
expected a fight, and were preparing for it, and greatly pre- 
ferred that mode of settling the difficulty (having a power- 
ful army and navy ready) to O'Brien's method, inquiry, dis- 
cussion, and redress — seeing that they were wholly unprovided 
with arguments, and had no idea of giving redress. 

It is also quite as clear that the Irish people then expect- 
ed, and longed, and burned for battle ; and never believed 
that O'Connell would adhere to his '' peace policy " even in 
the last extremity. Still, as he rose in apparent confidence, 
and became more defiant in Jiis tone, the people rallied more 
ardently around him ; and thousands of quic^t, resolute men 
flocked into the Repeal cause, who liad hitherto held back 
from all the agitations, merely because they had always be- 
lieved O'Connell insincere. They thought that the mighty 
movement which now surged up around him had whirled 
him into its own tempest at last ; and that " the time was 
come." 

No speech he ever uttered roused such a stormy tumult 
of applause as when, at Mallow " monster meeting," refer- 
ing to the threats of coercion, and to an anxious Cabinet 
Council which had just been held, he said : — 

'' They spent Thursday in consulting whether they would deprive 
as of our rights, and I know not what the result of that council 
may be ; but this I know, there was not an Irishman in this council. 
I may be told that the Duke of Wellington was there (oh, oh, and 
groans). Who calls him an Irishman (hisses and groans) ? If a tiger's 
cub was dropped in a fold, would it be a lamb (hear, and cheers) ? 
But perhaps I am wrong in anticipating, perhaps I am mistaken in 
warning you (no, no). But is there reason to caution you ? The 
council sat for an entire day, and even then did not conclude its 
doliberations, but adjourned to the next day, while the business of 
the countiy was allowed to stand still (hear, hear, hear). What had 
fchey to deliberate about V The Repealers were peaceable, loyal, and 
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attached — affectionatclj attached — to the Qneen, and deteiminei to 
fst^iid l)(>two<.>n her and her enemies. If they assailed us to-morrow, 
and that wo (M)n<pnred them — as conquer them we will one day 
(cluoriii^r) — tho lirst uho of that victory which we would make 
would 1m', to place the Rcei)tre in the hands of her who has ever 
bIiowu us favor, and whose c(mduct has ever heen full of symxiathy 
and cinotiou for our sufferings (hear, hear, and loud cheers). Sup- 
INise, Ihcn, for a moment, that England found the act of XJnion to 
oiK'nitt'. not for her l>enefit — if, instead of decreasing her debt, it 
added to her tuxution and liabilities, and made her burthen more 
onerous — and if she felt herself entitled to call for a repeal of that 
act, I ask Poel and Wellington, and let them deny it if they dare, 
and if tli<;j did they would be the scorn and byeword of the world, 
would she not have the right to call for a repeal of that act (loud 
cheers)? And what, are Irish men that they should be denied the 
same i)riviIoge ? Have wo not the ordinary courage of Englishmen ? 
Are we to be trampled under foot ? Oh, they shall never tramjile 
mo at least (tremendous cheering, which lasted several minutes). I 
was wron^ — they may trample me under foot (cries of no, no, they 
never shall) — I say they may trample me, but it will be my dead 
body they will trample on, not tJie living matiJ*'* 

— And a roar, two hundred thousand strong, rent the clouds. 
From that day, tho moctings wont on increasing, in numbers^ 
ill rci^ularity of training, and in highly-wrought excitement; 
until at 'Para, and at Mullagbmast, the Agitator shook with 
tho passion of tho scene, as tho fiery eyes of three hundred 
thousand ui)tuniod faces seemed to crave tJie word. 

If it 1)0 asked whether I now believe, looking calmly back 
over tho gulf of many years, that CConnell's voice could in- 
deed have made a revolution in Ii*eland, I answer, beyond 
all doubt, Yea, One word of his mouth, and there would 
not, in a month, have been one English epaulette in the is- 
land. He had that p )wer ; we shall see what he did with it. 



CHAPTEK IV. 

O'CONNELL'S OBATOBT — ITS THEMES — THE WHIGS— DAVIS AND THH 
" nation" — THE YOUNG AGITATORS— TARA MEETING— CO UNCIIi 
OF THBBE HUNDRED — THE** QUEEN'S SPEECH" AGAINST RE- 
PEAL—GREAT MEETING AT MULLAGHMAST— MEETING AT CLON- 
TARF FORBIDDBN. 

I HAVE sought to give somewhat like a con*ect idea of 
Daniel O'Connell ; yet feel that an extract here and there 
from speeches is but a brick from Babylon. This orator 
^was no maker of sentences ; and when he attempted now 
and then to perorate, the thing was a failure. His power 
lay in his perfect knowledge of the people he addressed, 
their ways of life, wants and aspirations ; and his intensely 
human sympathy with all. Thus it needed but a small joke 
from him to convulse a large meeting, because his lip and 
eye quivered with inexpressible fun. His pathos had no 
occasion for modulated periods, because when he told in sim- 
plest words some tale of sorrow and oppression (and many a 
sorrow and oppression was close at hand to point the moral), 
— and when the deep music of his voice grew husky, and 
clenched hand and swelling chest revealed the Avi^ath and 
pity that burned and melted within him, — the passions of 
mighty multitudes rose and swayed and sunk again beneath 
his hand, as tides heave beneath the moon. 

Every day's history gave him his theme and his illustra- 
tions. 

From a Londonderry newspaper, I cut an advertisement, 
signed by one M'Mullin, " Emigration Agent," which will 
show what was going on throughout Ireland in the Spring 
of this year, better than particular details could do : — 

" Notice. — A favorable opportunity presents itself, in the course 
of the present month, for Quebec, to gentlemen residing in the 
counties of Londonderry, Donegal, Tyrone, or Fermanagh, who 
wish to send to the Canadas tJie overstock tenantry belonging to 
their estates — as a moderate rate of passage will be taken, and six 
months' credit given for a lump sum to any gentleman requiring 
Buch accommodations," &c. 
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Tif nj-l»» in wlii,h th»^ " ovorst*vk tenantry *' are persiiad* 
t i i:. 1: "..;:. I t-'* i ir/'o-ik fjr Ami'vioa, is ejecting them, and 
I -.'...:.,■ ■'. '.Nil :':.• irh- •:;--. An-l in l^' 1*^. andmanv vears be- 
f r • ; :. i >i:u . . :1.:^ ].:..,^— ; I.:i< Uvn p»iug on so extensively 
i.:. i :i '• -i: ''>'.v. :'..:i: 1 >l.;i!i LiiV-ni fun her occasion to refer 
t ■> i:. r.:i:il %v.^ ;irriv.- at wiuit :hi.- Bi-itish call the " Famine." 
TLi^ t:- a::::":;! of ili-* iK*:us;iiiTrv, thoui^h continued ever 
.-i:-iv O'Xrill jii.d <>'Dv»nn'.'ll fvll, early in the 17th century, 
> ■iii-tl vi t i.'W iiiA strange to the Irish peasant, and to 
Li::i 111. ire in:- 'It t.. Mo than to any other in Europe, except 
I : . " 1 1 i jh '. .i : . i St- . .: -; : — for t he reason that, in the social 
I li: V ..f iho c J:ii 1. n > such thing as a '' tenant '' was known : 
t vi rv i:i;i:i ). i:;j :.s five as his Chief, and bv virtue of the 
1 aii^liil '. ' 'Wiiin^ ;is clear a tide in the tribe-lands. Upon this 
an. it-:;: > -ri:;! sv>tom the now feudal tenures were forced in 
I'V Iv..L:li>h }K»\vt'r : ;iiid the struggle between them lasts 
t » tl.is d;iy. crOimiu'lI, then, was sure of a sympathetic 
ar.iH.-iuv. Avhi-n he thus addressed a vast meeting in Con- 
ii:mj]iT : — 

"Whin p:r.i:,vli:'.i* for r:;rliolio emancipation, they were only 
looki^iiT f.^r tV.i^ r:.::i:s of a i*i:iss, but they were at present stmggling 
t'"> l»ri:i:r I'aok ii:::-- millions a roar t."* their conntry, which would 
five oo:nt\»n ar.il rli^hos to Protosiaut. Presbyterian, and Catholic 
(ht-ar. 1> arK Thi y v.rn* p- nij^-jliiipr to pivc Fixity of Tenure to the 
l.uiiilioMrr. aii-.l s^ift ty t^^ the landlord: and, oh I he would call 
11 '.Kin tl.o l:iTulltv.\ls of Ireland to unite with him in the attainment 
ol a r.io;isuro t'.iat wouKl ultimately be of the greatest benefit 
to thci;is» Ivos. whilst it would put a stop to the horrible clearance 
systi'in, wiih all iis friirhtful orimes and evils upon one side, and the 
dn aduil as5<is>i nations, on the other, which were prompted by 
deop dt?si^air anil vongoance (hear, hear, hear). He often heard 
the i^noT woman mv. whou about to l>e turned out of the cabin, 
that it was there she lijjhied tho first fire in her own house, — ^it was 
thoro ln-r children wore bom and brought up about her, — there her 
luiphnRd reposed after the hard toil of the day, — there where all 
lior {itTections contnHl. because they called to her mind all the pleas- 
i'.ijr reiuiniscences of early life ; but her tears were disregarded, her 
It clings 8ct»ffod at; and the tyrant mandate was heard to issue — 
* Pull down the house ! ' ^Verj* great sensation.) Yes, wholesale 
murders were committed, on the one side, by a slow but not less 
certain jirocess ; — sudden individual assassinations were committed 
(in the other; — both briiipring do\\ni upon the perpetrators the wrath 
of tho Divine Being ! With the blessing of heaven they would put 
un end to these crimes, and he called upon the good and virtuous to 
aiiltc with him in the attainment of so holy a purpose." 

So, when he would suddenly ask : '* Did you ever hear of 
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tlie tithes?'*'* lie knew what long and bitter memories of 
blood and horror the question would call up. 

^'Did you ever hear of the Tithes? They call them Rent- 
chai^e now; do you like them any better since they have been 
newly christened ? " 

And when the murmur of execration had subsided : 

*' Well ; repeal the Union, and you get rid of that curse : no widow 
"woman's stack-yard wiU ever more be plundered by the police and 
red-coats, to pay a clergyman whom she never saw, and whose min- 
istration she would not attend. Repeal the Union, and every man 
will pay the pastor of his choice. I don't want Protestants to 
pay our Catholic clergy ; — ^why should we be compelled to pay 
theirs?" 

Language, this, which generally seemed to his audience 
perfectly fair. 

Whig newspapers and politicians in England (the Whigs 
being then in opposition) began now to suggest various con- 
ciliatory measures — talked of the anomaly of the " Estab- 
lished Church " — and generally gave it to be understood, 
that if they were in power, they would know how to deal 
with the Repeal agitation. At every meeting, O'Connell 
turned these professions into ridicule. It was too late now, 
he said, to offer to buy up Repeal by concessions, or good 
measures. An Irish Parliament in College Green; this 
was his ultimatum. He " once knew an omculliaun (idiot) in 
Kerry — where, by the bye, there were not many of them — 
who used to watch till the hen was out, and then slip to the 
nest and suck her eggs. One day he went to the nest 
and found some eggs — ^bored a hole in the end of one 
with his finger, and just as he turned the whole contents of 
it over his tongue, the chicken that was in it squeaked. 
* Ha ! lad,' said he, * you spoke lateJ* He would say the 
same to Lord John Russell and the Whigs, when they talked 
of offering justice instead of Repeal : ' Ha ! lads, you spoke 
late.' " 

Again, at another meeting, referring to the same mat- 
ter : — 

'' It had also been said by another paper that he had always pre- 
ferred the Whigs to the Tories ; but let them always recollect that 
it had been a familiar jest of his, that Paddy supported the Whigs 
for the same reason that he stuffed his hat in a broken pane, — ^not 
to let in the hght, but to keep out the cold (laughter)." 

There was not the least fear, however, of either Whig oi 
6 
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Tory kilUnir Bep-^I by t<Do mncb kindness. If the w7iole 
unbroken m3.<s t.-f LTiovanoes was necessary to keep up the 
ajjitaiion in t'.ill f 17^^% ho was likelv to be left in clear 
p'."»>!k\-si.>ii of i: all. Fur example, when Mr. Ward, Whig 
m-!ii?»-T f.-r ShvfitlJ. on the first of August in this year, 
b:viiL:ht forward a motion directed against the Irish Church 
Estab!ishmonr, tiiC prlncij\al Whig leaders were absent; all 
the Mini>ters wore abs^^ut exct?pt Lord Eliot; and nearly all 
the ^lombors of Parliament rose and left the House. On 
motion of Mr. Esoott, the House was "counted out,'* and 
there wivs an end i.*f the subject. 

it was oIo;)r onougli that the mind of England was made 
up. Any f;ilieriug — any admission, even that there was 
anything in Ireland to be complained of, and everything 
might follow. Rei^^al was to be crushed, said the Tories ; 
w:is to 1)0 bought, said the Whigs. And still, as England 
glow more resolute on the one side, Ireland became more 
ardent on the other. 

I have already mentioned Thomas Davis, and his circle of 
£i*i»MiJs. Throiia^h the A'a/iow, thev had now the ear of the 
people almost as completely as O'Connell himself; and while 
they oaix^fuUy i*ejx>rtod ;\nd circulated all his speeches, they 
we IV at the Siuue time infusing into the agitation a proud and 
detiant military spirit — by essays on Irish history, and national 
ballads, presenting, with the symmetry and polish of a cut 
gem, the most striking events and personages of our story ; 
from Cloutai*f, where " King Bi*ian smote down the Dane," 
to Benburb, where Owen Roe O'Xeill trampled the blue ban- 
ner of the Covenanting army, and Limerick, from whose 
old towei*s and moats the sword of Sarsfield bore back King 
William. In any account of the movement which then 
stirred the Irish people, it would be a blunder to omit this 
silent band of literary revolutionists with their exciting ap- 
peals to histoiy, their popular essays, full of accurate know- 
ledge, and instinct with genial fire, and their impassioned 
and hopeful songs. The enemy appreciated them well ; and 
O'Connell feared them hardly less ; for they threatened to 
precipitate a species of struggle for which he was by no 
means prepared. The Morning Posty one of the Ministerial 
organs, in July, described these yoimg revolutionists in no 
complimentary terms, thus : — 

^' We have reason to believe that the younger part of the Jziab 
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agitators axe a far more serions set of men than their fathers. 
Thej think more, and drink and joke a great deal less. They are 
fall of the dark -vices of Jacobinism. They worship revenge as a 
virtue. It suits the gloomy habit of their soola They look for- 
ward to the slaughter of those they hate as the greatest enjoyment 
tbey could experience. Our correspondent tells us that the exam- 
ple of Belgium is much in the heads of these agitators, but that, in 
his opinion, if these x>eople had their way, the upshot would bo a 
Republic, and not a Monarchy. We have every reason to believe 
that this opinion is a correct one. The young men of the move- 
ment are Jacobin Republicans. They are full of vanity and of bad 
passions, and they want to be themselves the government ; and tbfy 
have an enthusiasm, which, once brought into actlou, may i>crhaps 
almost convert dreams into realities, and make short work with our 
placid, patient, unmovable lookers-on, who think they are discharg- 
ing the functions of government.'* 

The presence, and vehement activity, and growing influ- 
ence of these men — namely, Dillon, Barry, Doheny, Mac- 
Nevin, Duffy, and, above all, Davis — had the effect of urg- 
ing and goading O'Connell forward. Ho could not ignore, 
nor combat, the spirit they were arousing in tlie masses ; he 
saw and appreciated their power in kindling the tine enthu- 
siasm of our cultivated youth ; and felt himself obliged to 
raise his own tone in accord with them. Yet ho loved them 
not. Such men are dangerous; and he would have Ikx^u 
much better content to have around him only his own hum- 
ble dependants, expectant barristers, paid inspectors of Re- 
peal Wardens, and poor Tom Steele, once a noble gentleniau 
and soldier, then a ruined wreck, solemn sesquipedalian buf- 
foon, and " Head Pacificator " to the Liberator. 

We approach the end of the monster meetings. Neither 
England nor Ireland could bear this excitement much lon- 
ger. The two grandest and most imposing of these parades 
were at Tara and Mullaghmast; both in the province of 
Leinster, within a short distance of Dublin; both conspicu- 
ous, the one in glory, the other in gloom, through past cen- 
turies, and haunted by ghosts of kings and chiefs. 

On the great plain of Meath, not far from the Boyne 
river, rises a gentle eminence, in the midst of a luxuriant 
farming country. On and around its summit are still cer- 
tain mouldering remains of earthen mounds and moats, the 
ruins of the " House of Cormac " and the " Mouud of the 
Hostages," and the Stone of Destiny. It is Temora of the 
Kings. On Tuesday morning, the 15th of August, most of 
the population of Meath, with many thousands from tlie 
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f »iir count it's round, wore ]»ouring along every road leading 
t«> the hill. Numerous Uauils, banners, and green boughs, 
enlivt'iit-d their march, i»r diviiied their ordered squadrons. 
Vfhiolfs of 111! d».*.>ori|»iii»ns,fn.>m the handsome private char* 
i«»t u> the l^i^h jaunt ing-oiir, wore continually arriving, and 
by the Wanleus duly disposed ai-ound the hiU. In Dublin, 
the ** LilH>rator/^ after a public breakfast, set forth at the 
head of a cort^ff^\ ami his progress to Tara was a procession 
and a triumph. Under triumphal arches, and amidst a 
storm of music ;uid acclamation^ his carriage passed through 
the several little towns that lay in his way. At Tara the 
multitudes assembleil wei-e estimated in the I^cUion at 
7'>0,0<»0: an exuixgenition, cei-tiuuly. But they were at 
least .S50JM")(1. Their numbi»rs were not so impressive as 
their oitler aud discipline; nor these so wondei'ful as the 
Milled enthusiasm that uplifted them above the earth. They 
caiiie, iudiN'd, with uakoil hands; but the Agitator knew 
Will that if he had iuviteil them they would have come still 
UKuv gladly with extomiK)raneous pikes and spears, ** or in- 
bt 1 uuuiits sin-ving for pikes juid 8jH*ai*s." He had been pro- 
claiming fixmi e\ery hill-top in Ireland for six months that 
hointthintj ictis coming — that Repeal was "on the wild 
w inils of heaven."' Exi^ectation had grown intense, painful, 
almost iutolenible. He knew it ; and those who were close 
to him as ho mounted the platform, noticed that his lip and 
hand visibly trombletl, as he gazed over the boundless human 
oceau, and heard its thundering roar of welcome. He knew 
that every soul in that host demanded its enfranchisement 
at his hand. 

O'Coimell called this meeting " an august and triumphant 
nieetin<x ; '^ and as if conscious that he must at least seem to 
make another step in advance, ho brought up at the next 
inei'ting of the Rej)eal Association, a detailed " plan for the 
r« lie wed action of the Irish Parliament," which, he said, it 
only needed the Queen's writs to put in operation. The 
new House of Commons was to consist of three hundred 
mombei*s, quite fairly apportioned to the several constitu- 
eucies; and in the meantime, he amiounced that he would 
invite three hundred gentlemen to assemble in Dublin early 
in December, who were to come from every part of Ireland, 
and virtually represent their respective localities. This was 
the " Council of Three Hundred," about which he had often 
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talked before in a vague maimer ; but had evidently great 
diflSculty in bringing to pass UgaUy, For it would be a 
** Convention of Delegates," — and such an assembly, though 
legal enough in England, is illegal in Ireland. Conventions 
(like arms and anm[iimition) are held to be unsuitable to 
the Irish character. For, in fact, it had been a Convention 
which proclaimed the independence of Ireland in Dun- 
gannon ; and the arms and ammunition of the Volunteer 
army had made it good, in 1782; good, for eighteen years. 

The plan of this Council of three hundred was hailed with 
great joy by the Naiion party. They felt that if boldly 
caiiied into effect, it must bring on the crisis one way or 
another. " The hour is approaching," they wrote, " that 
will test the leaders of the people, and try the souls of the 
millions. The ciu-tain has risen on the fifth act of the 
drama." 

Two weeks after, the London Parliament was prorogued ; 
and the Queen's speech (composed by Sir Robeii; I\m.^1) was 
occupied almost entirely by two subjects, — the disturbances 
in Wales, and the Rei)eal Agitation in Ireland. Thei*e had 
been some rioting and bloodshed in Wales, in resistance to 
oj)pressive turnpike dues, and the like ; — there was a quiet 
and legal expression of opinion in Ireland, unattended hy the 
slightest outrage, demanding back the l^irlianient of the 
country. The Queen first dealt with Wales. She had taken 
measures, she said, for the repression of violence — and at 
the same time, directed an inquiry to be made into the cir- 
cumstances which led to it. As to Ireland, her JMajesty 
said, there was discontent and disaffection, but uttered not a 
word about any inquiry into the causes of that. " It had 
ever been her earnest desire," her Majesty said, ** to adminis- 
ter the government of that country in a spirit of strict jus- 
tice and impartiality " — and " she was firmly determined, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence," to maintain the 
Union. The little principality of Wales was in open revolt ; 
tliere ministers would institute inquiry. Ireland was quiet, 
and standing upon the law; there they would meet the 
case with horse, foot, and artillery : for we all knew that 
was what the Queen meant by "the blessing of Divine 
Providence." 

Again the Agitator mustered all Connaught at three great 
monster meetings — in Roscommon, Clifden, and Loughrea, 
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Apiin ho asked tliom if they were for the Repeal ; and again 
the inountaiiiH aiid the fu'a-clitFs it^oimded with their ac- 
chiiin. Yes; tlioy wore for the Rei>eal; they had said so 
Ix'fon". What next? 

J^«'iiiKter, too, WJU4 summoned again to meet on the 1st of 
OctolHT, at M ul1aghma.st, in Kildare coimty, near the road 
from Dublin to Carlow, and close on the borders of the Wick- 
low highlands. p]vory device was used to make this the most 
imposing and ctrectivo of all the meetings. The spot was 
nottnl as tho scene of a massaci*e of some chiefs of OffaJy and 
]^eix, with hunth'eds of their clansmen, in 1577, by the 
English f>f the Pale, who had invited them to a great feast, 
l)ut had troops silently drawn around the banqueting-hall, 
who, at a signal, attacked the place and cut the throat of 
every wassailrr. The hill of MuUaghmast, like that of Tara, 
is crowned by a lluth, or ancient earthen rampart, enclosing 
about three acres. 

To this meeting it was supposed that additional impor- 
tance would be given, if the membei*s of the town corpora- 
tions of Leinster should repair thither in their corporate 
robes. O'Connell took the chair in the scarlet cloak of 
Alderman. There had lately been invented a "national 
cap," modelled aftia* the form of an ancient Irish crown. 
One of these was prepared, splendidly embroidered, where- 
with to crown (VConnell on the llath of MuUaghmast; and 
it was with great ceremony placed on his head by John 
Hogan, the first of Irish sculptors. We read in the papers 
of the day how the Liberator's face beamed with pleasure 
wli(»n llogan placed the cap upon his head, saying — "/Sir, 1 
only regret that this cap is not of gold^ 

And again there was a vast assemblage; and again the 
numerous bands discoursed Irish music, and the air was 
fanned by a thousand banners, and rent by the acclamations 
of hundreds of thousands of human beings; and again 
O'Connell assured them that England could not long resist 
these demonstrations of their peaceful resolve that the 
Union was a nullity — that he had already arranged his plan 
for the new Irish Parliaments — and that this was the Repeal 
year. 

In truth, it was time for England either to yield with 
good grace, or to find or make some law applicable to this 
iu>vel "political oflence," or to provoke a fight and bbw 
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awa}'^ Repeal with cannon. Many of the Protestaats were 
joining O'Oonnell ; and even the 'troops in some Irish regi- 
ments had been known to throw up their caps with " Hur- 
rah for Repeal ! " It was high time to grapple with the 
" Sedition." 

Accordingly, the government was all this time watching 
for an occasion on which it could come to issue with the 
Agitation, where all advantages were on its side. The next 
week that occasion arose. A gi*eat metropolitan meeting 
was appointed to be held on the historic shore of Clontarf, 
— two miles from Dublin, along the Bay, — on Sunday, the 
8th of October. The garrison of Dublin amounted then to 
about 4,000 men, besides the 1,000 police, with abundance 
of field artillery. 

Late in the afternoon of Saturday, when it was already 
almost dusk, a Proclamation was posted on the walls of Dub- 
lin, signed by the Irish Secretary and Privy Councillors and 
the Commander of the Forces, forbidding the meeting; and 
charging all magistrates and ofiicers, " and others whom it 
might concern, to be aiding and assisting in the execution of 
the Law, in preventing said meeting." 

" Let them not dare," O'Connell had often said, " to at- 
tack us ! " The challenge was now to be accepted. The 
curtain rises on the fifth act. 



CHAPTER V. 

DETERMINATION OP TUB ENEMY — CLONTABP — THE " PBO JECTKD 
MAS8ACRE " — ARREST OP O'CONNELL AND THE ** CONSPIRATOBS *' 
— OPENING OP ''CONCILIATION HALL" — O^BBIEN JOINS THB 
REPEALERS — PREPARATION FOR THB TRIAL& 

British Government, then, closed with Repeal; and 
Olio or tlio otluu', it was plain, must go down. 

The British Empire, as it stands, looks vast and strong ; 
but none know so well as the statesmen of that country how 
intrinsically feeble it is : and how entirely it depends for its 
existence upon prestige^ that is, upon a superstitious belief 
in its power. Knglantl, in short, could by no means afford 
to ))iirt with her " sister island : " both in money and in 
credit the cost would be too much. In this same Eepeal 
year, for example, there was an export of provisions from 
Irelaiul to England of the value of seventy -five million 
dollars. * And between surplus revenue remitted to Eng- 
land, and absentee rents spent in England, Mr. O'Connell's 
frequent statement that £9,000,000 of Irish money was an- 
nually spent in England, is not over the truth. These were 
substantial advantages, not to be yielded up lightly. 

In point of national prestige, England could still less af- 
ford to repeal the Union, because all the world would know 
the concession had been wrung from her against her will. 
Both parties in England, Whigs and Tories, were of one 
mind ujjon this y and nothing can be more bitter than the 
language of all sections of the English Press, after it was 
once determined to crush the agitation by force. The Times 
said : — 



(i 



Repeal is not a matter to be argned on ; it is a blow which de- 
spoils the Queen's domestic territory — splinters her crown — ^under- 
mines, and then crushes her throne — exposes her to insults and out- 
rage from all quarters of the earth and ocean ; a Repeal of the 

* OiTicial Reports of the amount of this Export ceased to be kept after 1826. Up 
to that date, the f<x>d export from Ireland hud been rapidly increasing ; and the act 
which was then passed, placini? it on the foothig of a coasting-trade, prevented ac- 
counts from being kept of it, and thus concealed its amount. The estimate given 
above is perhaps too low ; ccrtuiuly not too high. 
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ITnion leaves England staripped of her vitality. Whatever might be 
the inconvenience or disadvantage, therefore, or even nnwholesome 
restraint npon Ireland — although the Union secures the reverse of 
all these — hut even were it gaU to Ireland^ England must guard her 
own life's blood, and sternly tell the disaffected Irish : * you shall 
have me for a sister or a subjugatnx ; that is my vltimatum.^ '* 

And the Morning Chronicle, speaking of the Act of 
** Union," said : — 

" True^ it was coarsely and badly done ; but stand it must. A 
CromweWs violence, with MO'ChiavdlPs perfidy^ may have been at 
work; but the treaty, after aU, is m/rre than parckment.^^ 

The first bolt launched, then, was the Proclamation to 
prevent the meeting at Clontarf. I have mentioned that 
the Proclamation was posted in Dublin shortly before dusk 
on Saturday. But long before that time thousands of peo- 
ple from Meath, Kildare, and Dublin counties were already 
on their way to Clontarf. They all had confidence in 
O'Connell's knowledge of law; and he had often told them 
(and it was true) that the meetings, and all the proceedings 
at them, were perfectly legal: and that a proclamation 
could not make them illegal. They would, therefore, have 
most certainly flocked to the rendezvous in the usual num- 
bers, even if they had seen the Proclamation. 

Readers may not fully understand the object of the Privy 
Council in keeping back their Proclamation to so late an 
hour on Saturday, seeing that the meeting had been many 
days announced ; and they might as well have issued their 
command earlier in the week. Some may also be at a loss 
to understand why the Proclamation called not only upon 
all Magistrates and civil and military officers to assist in 
preventing the assembly ; but also " all others whom it 
might concern." They meant to take O'Connell by surprise 
— so that he might be unable to prevent the assembly en- 
tirely, or to organize it (if such were his policy) for defence 
— and thus they would create confusion and a pretext for an 
onslaught, or " salutary lesson." Besides, they had already 
made up their minds to arrest O'Connell and several others, 
and subject them to a State Prosecution; and the Crown 
lawyers were already hard at work getting up a case against 
him. It is quite possible that they intended (should O'Con- 
nell go to Clontarf in the midst of such confusion and ex- 
citement) to arrest him then and there ; which would have 
been certainly resisted by the people ; and so there woul^ 
6* 
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have been a riot ; and everything would hi ve been lawfuj 
then. As to the '* others whom it might concern," that 
meant the Orange Associations of Dublin, and everybody 
else who might take the invitation to himself. " Others 
whom it may concern ! Why this is intended for, and ad- 
dressed to, Tresham Gregg and his auditory I " [said O'Con- 
nell.] Thus the enemy had well provided for confusion, 
collision, and " a salutary lesson." 

O'Connell and the Committee, did, perhaps, the best 
thing possible in that exigency ; except one. He issued 
another proclamation, and sent it off by parties of gentle- 
men known to the people and on whom they would rely, to 
turn back the crowds upon all the roads by which they were 
likely to come in. All that Saturday night their exertions 
were unremitting ; and the good Father Tyrrell, whose pa- 
rishioners, swarming in from Fingal, would have made a 
large part of the meeting, by his exertions and fatigue that 
night fell sick, and died. The meeting was prevented. The 
troops were marched out, and di-awn up on the beach and on 
the hill ; the artillery was placed in a position to rake the 
place of meeting, and the cavalry ready to sweep it ; but 
they met no enemy. 

Within a week, O'Connell and eight others were held to 
bail to take their trial for ** conspiracy and other misde- 
meanors." 

If I am asked what would have been the very heat thing 
O'Connell could do on that day of Clontarf — I answer : To 
let the people of the country come to Clontarf, — ^to meet 
them there himself, as he had invited them, — but, the 
troops being almost all drawn out of the city, to keep the 
Dublin Repealers at home, and to give them a commission 
to take the Castle and all the barracks, and to break down. 
the canal bridge and barricade the streets leading to Clontar£ 
The whole garrison and police were 5,000. The city had a 
population of 250,000. The multitudes coming in from the 
country would, probably, have amounted to almost as many ; 

and that handful of men between ! There would have 

been a horrible slaughter of the unarmed people without, if the 
troops would fire on them, — a very doubtful matter, — and 
O'Connell himself might have fallen. It were well for his 
fame if he had ; and the deaths of five or ten thousand that 
day might have saved Ireland the slaughter, by fJELmine^ of an 
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hundred times as many ; a carnage of which I have yet to 
give the history. 

The " Government," as they called themselves, — but, as 
I choose to call them, the enemy, — were much delighted 
with the success, even so far as it was a success, of their 
first blow. They had prevented the meeting, and that by 
a display of force. Next, they proceeded with great os- 
tentation to prepare for the State Trials of the " Conspira- 
tors." 

O'Connell, on his side, laughed both at the " Clontarf 
War" and at the State Trials. He seemed well pleased 
with them both. The one proved how entirely under 
discipline were the virtuous, and sober, and loyal people, 
as he called them. The other would show how wisely he 
had steered the agitation through the rocks and shoals of 
Law. In this he would have been perfectly right, his 
legal position would have been impregnable, but for two 
circumstances. First, " Conspiracy," in Ireland, means 
anything the Castle Judges wish: second, the Castle 
Sheriff was quite sure to pack a Castle jury ; — so that 
whatever the Castle might desire, the jury would affirm 
on oath, " so help them God ! " The Jury System in Ire- 
land I shall have occasion more than once to expound here- 
after. 

For the next eight months, that is, until the end of May, 
1844, the State Prosecution was the grand concern around 
which all public interest in Ireland concentrated itself. 
The prosecuted " Conspiratoi-s " were nine in number — Dan- 
iel O'Connell ; his son, John O'Connell, M.P., for Kilkenny ; 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Editor of the Nation ; the Rev. Mr. 
Tyrrell, of Lusk, county Dublin (he died while the prosecu- 
tion was pending); the Rev. Mr. Tiemey, of Clontibret, 
county Monaghan; Richard Barret, Editor of the Pilot, 
Dublin ; Thomas Steele, ** Head Pacificator of Ireland ; " 
Thomas M. Ray, Secretary of the Repeal Association ; and 
Dr. Gray, Editor of the Freeman^s iToumal, Dublin. A.11 
these gentlemen were waited upon by the Inspector of Po- 
lice, and requested to give bail for their appearance. 

While the proceedings were pending, the agitation 
seemed to gather strength and acquire impetus. There was 
general indignation even among anti-Repealers at the trans- 
action of Clontarf; and Lord Cloncurry made no scruple to 
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term it "a projected massacre." In every comer of the 
island there was new and multitudinous enrolment of Re- 
pealers ; and large sums were forwarded to the Association 
under the title of " Proclamation Money." Every Monday, 
as usual, O'Connell attended the weekly meeting of the As- 
sociation, and treated the legal proceedings as a new and 
powerful agency placed in his hands for working out " the 
llepeal." He poured ridicule on the Law-officers, the Min- 
isters, the Lord Lieutenant, the Privy Council ; and prom- 
ised that he would put them all to shame, and cdlne tri- 
umphantly out of the prosecution (which he did) ; and that 
he would thereafter hold the Clontarf meeting, and call to- 
gether the Council of Three Hundred ; — neither of which he 
ever did. 

The 8i>ecific charge in the indictment (which was the 
longest indictment ever seen in any court) was " conspira- 
cy " (conspiracy hatched in public meetings!) to bring the 
laws and administration of the laws into contempt, and to 
excite hatred and dissension between various classes of her 
Majesty's subjects; and the overt acts were O'Connell's 
speeches ; — the appointment of Repeal Arbitration Courts, 
in contempt and derogation of the regular tribunals held 
under royal commission ; — and articles in the several news- 
paj)ers whose editors were included in the prosecution. 

All these " overt acts " continued to be transacted vdth 
even greater activity than ever. The open air monster 
meetings, indeed, ceased ; as Clontarf was to have been the 
last of them, at all events, owing to the approach of winter ; 
but in no other respect was there any change in the system 
of agitation. The new Hall, which had been built as a place 
of meeting for the Association, was just finished; and 
O'Comiell, who had a peculiar taste in nomenclature, chris- 
tened it "Conciliation Hall;" intending to indicate the 
necessity for uniting all classes and religions in Ireland, in 
a common struggle for the independence of their common 
country. 

This " Conciliation Hall " was a large oblong building 
on Burgh Quay, next door to the Corn Exchange, the scene 
of O'Connell's agitation for many years. The new Hall was 
not a beautiful building, externally, presenting to the street 
a front ornamented with pilasters, — the Harp and Irish 
Crown, cut in stone — and over all a balustrade. Interuallyj 
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it was spacious, handsome, and convenient. On the 22d of 
October it was opened in great form and amidst high enthu- 
siasm. Tlie chair was taken by John Augustus O'Neill, of 
Bunowcn Castle, a Protestant gentleman, who had been 
early in life a cavaby officer and Member of Parliament for 
Hull, in England. Letters from Lord French, Sir Charles 
Wolesley, Sir Richard Musgravo, and Mr. Caleb Powell, 
one of the Members for Limerick county, were read and 
placed on the minutes, — all breathing vehement indignation 
against the " government," and pledging the warmest sup- 
port. But this first meeting in the New Hall was specially 
notable for the adhesion of Mr. Smith O'Brien. Nothing 
encouraged the people, nothing provoked and perplexed the 
enemy, so much as this. O'Brien was of the gi^eat and an- 
cient house of Thomond, in Munster ; his father was Sir 
Edward O'Brien, an extensive proprietor in Clare county, 
and regarded as the chief of his clan. His eldest brother 
was Sir Lucius O'Brien, then a Baronet, but afterwards 
Lord Inchiquin. The family had been Protestant for some 
generations ; and Smith O'Brien, though always zealous in 
promoting everything which might be useful to Ireland in 
Parliament, had remained attached to the Whig party, and 
was hardly expected to throw himself into the national 
cause so warmly, and at so dangerous a time. His Whig 
associates, not having been accustomed to meet with men 
of his stamp, confessed their surprise. 

As Mr. O'Brien afterwai'ds became a conspicuous figure 
in Irish politics, I here present the greater part of the letter 
in which he sought admission into the national association : — 

"Cahebmoylb, Rathkbale, Oct 20, 1843. 

" Deab Sib, — I beg to transmit herewith an order for £5, my 
first subscription to the treasury of the Loyal Repeal Association of 
Ireland. 

*' As it is due to those who have hitherto honored me with their 
confidence that I should state the reasons which induce me to 
take this step, I shall feel obliged if the Association wiU allow the 
following remarks to appear in the next report of their proceed- 
ings: 

' ' When the proposal to seek for a Repeal of the act of Union 
was first seriously entertained by a large portion of the Irish peo- 
ple, I used all the influence which I possessed to discountenance 
the attempt. I did not consider that the circumstances and pros- 
pects of Ireland then justified the agitation of this question. Cath- 
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olic Emancipation hod been recently achieved, and I sincerely be< 
lievc<l that from that epoch a new course of policy would be adopt- 
ed towards Ireland. I |)cr8iuided myself that thenceforth the states- 
men of Great Britain would ppare no effort to repair the evils pro- 
duced by centuries of misgovemment — that the Catholic and Pro- 
tefotant would be admitted to share, on equal terms, in aU the ad- 
yantaf^es resulting from our constitutional form of government — 
trhat all traces of an ascendancy of race or creed would be effaced — 
that the institutions of Ireland would be gradually moulded so as 
to harmonize with the opinions of its inhabitants — that in regard to 
political rights, legislation for botli kingdoms would be based upon 
the princii)lc of perfect equality — that an improvement in the 
social condition of our i»eople would become an object of the deep- 
est interest to the British Parliament — that the disadvantages re- 
sulting to Ireland from the loss of her legislature, and from the 
transfer of her public establishments to London, would be compen- 
sated by equivalents such as would enable every friend of the Union 
to point to numberless benefits as consequent upon that measure — 
and that in interest and feeling the two nations would be for ever 
identified as one people. 

' ^ Fourteen years have elapsed since that event, and the experi- 
ence of each succeeding year has tended to show the fallacy of tiiese 
expectations, and to dissipate these hopes. I have elsewhere taken 
an opportunity of illustrating in detail the progress of misgovem- 
ment. Recapitulation is almost unnecessary. We have seen that 
the anti-Catholic prejudices of the English people are still as strong 
as when they brought these countries to the verge of a civil war by 
protracted resistance to Emancipation. The feelingfs of the Irish 
nation have been exasperated by every species of irritation and in- 
sult ; political equality has been denied to us. Every proposal tend- 
ing to develop the sources of our industry, — to raise the character 
and improve the condition of our population, — has been discoun- 
tenanced, distorted, or rejected. Ireland, instead of taking its 
place as an integral part of the great empire which the valor of her 
sons has contributed to win, has been treated as a dependent, tribu- 
tary province ; and at this moment, after forty-three years of nom- 
inal union, the affections of the two nations are so enturely alienated 
from each other, that England trusts for the maintenance of their 
connection, not to the attachment of the Irish people, but to the 
bayonets which menace our bosoms, and to the cannon which she 
has planted on all our strongholds 

* ' For myself, I have not been able to witness this course of events 
without feeling that the conduct of the British Parliament has fully 
justified the endeavor to obtain the restitution of our national l^is^ 
lature ; but a strong sense of the difficulties which obstruct the ac- 
complishment of that measure — a thankless apprehension of incon- 
veniences which it might possibly cause to England — a lingering hope 
that a nobler or wiser spirit would still exhibit itself in the policy 
to be adopted towards Ireland — perhaps also personal considerations 
connected with my own education and individual position, hav« 
hitherto restrained me from engaging in pursuit of the remedy pro- 
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posed by my fellov-cotuitiymen for wrongs which, equally with 
them, I resent. I resolved, before I should throw myself into your 
ranks, to leave no effort untried to obtain redress by other means. 
Of our labors in Parliament, during the last session, you know the 
result. We condescended to address to the government entreaties 
and expostulations, humiliating to ourselves and to the country 
whose interests we represent ; — all was in vain. We made a last 
appeal to the British people ; our warning — the friendly remon- 
strance of men averse to agitation, and for the most part favorable 
to the Union, — was treated with neglect, ridicule, or defiance. Still 
a hope remained on my mind that tiie govemn^ent, alive to the evils 
to which Ireland is exposed from the continuance of national 
discontent, would call Parliament together in the Autumn, and sub- 
mit some general system of conciliatory measures for its tranquilli- 
zation. Lest I should be led to form a precipitate decision, I availed 
myself of the interval which followed the close of the session to ex- 
amine whether, among the governments of central Europe, there 
are any so indifferent to the interests of their subjects as England 
has been to the welfare and happiness of our po])ulation. After 
visiting Belgium, and all the principal capitals of Germany, I re- 
turned home impressed with the sad conviction that there is more 
human misery in one county in Ireland than throughout all the 
populous cities and districts which I had visited. On landing in 
England, I learn that the Ministry, instead of applying themselves 
to remove the causes of complaint, have resolved to deprive us even 
of the liberty of discontent, — that public meetings are to be sup- 
pressed, — and that state prosecutions are to be carried on against 
Mr. O'Oonnell and others, on some frivolous charges of sedition and 
conspiracy. 

" I should be unworthy to belong to a nation which may claim at 
least as a characteristic virtue that it exhibits increased fidelity in 
the hour of danger, if I were to delay any longer to dedicate my- 
self to the cause of my country. Slowly, reluctantly convinced that 
Ireland has nothing to hope from the sagacity, the justice, or tho 
generosity of the English Parliament, my reliance shall henceforth 
be placed upon our own native energy and patriotism. ^^ 

The example of a man so universally esteemed as O'Brien, 
of course induced many other Protestants to follow his ex- 
ample. The weekly contributions to the revenue of the As- 
sociation became so great as to place in the hands of the Com- 
mittee a large treasury to be used in spreading and organiz- 
ing the movement; arbitration courts decided the people's 
complaints with general acceptation : and gi'eat meetings in 
American cities sent, by every steamship, their words of 
sympathy and bills of exchange. 

It is not very certain that the " Government" was at first 
resolutely bent on pressing their prosecution to extremit"^ 
Probably they rather hoped that the show of a determ' 
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tion to put down the agitation somehow would cool the ais 
dor botli of demagogues and people. Plainly it had no such 
effect ; and it was, therefore, resolved to pursue the '* Con- 
spirators " to conviction and imprisonment, at any cost and 
by any means. 

By what means they sought to secure this result — and how 
juties and verdicts are manufactured in Ireland — I shall 
narrate in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRIAL — SYSTEM OP "SELECTmo" A JURY IN IRELATTO- 
'VTBRDICT AGAINST 0*CONNELL — DEBATE IN PARLIAAfENT OH 
THE STATE OP IRELAND — OPERATION OP THE ARMS ACT — 
SENTENCE AND IMPRISONMENT OP o'CONNELL. 

On the 2d of November, 1843, in the Court of Queen's 
Bench, Dublin, began one of the most remarkable comedies 
of modern times — the trial of the Repeal " Conspirators." 
To spectators from other lands, it was, doubtless, highly en- 
tertaining; and, indeed. Irishmen themselves, being natu- 
rally prone to merriment, could not but laugh. Yet, to 
thoughtful minds in that country, there was somewhat tragic 
in the comedy — seeing that it was enacted in the high courts 
of law, with aged and venerable Judges for actors ; and many 
deemed it an irreverent and demoralizing species of play. 

To begin with the " Jury " — (a word which I enclose by 
inverted commas purposely), — the Sheriff of Dublin was of 
course a nominee of the Crown, instead of being elected, as 
in England, like other ^municipal officers. The inhabitants 
of Dublin qualified to serve on juries were in the proportion 
of three Catholics to one Protestant. And it was the busi- 
ness of the Sheriff to take care that not one of these Catholics 
should be on this jury, or any other jury, to try what is 
called a " political offence." But, further, there were large 
numbers of the Protestant residents of Dublin favorable to 
the Repeal of the Union ; as, in fact, over and above the 
general interest of the whole country in that measure, Dublin 
had a special interest, as the metropolis. The Sheriff's 
function, then, was to make it sure that none of those Pro- 
testant residents should be on the jury. This limited his 
range of selection to a small number — Orangemen, English- 
men, and tradesmen, " by special appointment," to the Lord 
Lieutenant : in short, to men whose vote (which was, how- 
ever, to be called a " verdict ") might be counted upon with 
the utmost certainty. It was to be a part of the performance 
that these men, being so well and truly packed, should make 
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oatli on the holy Bible to give a true verdict according to 
the evidence — so hrlp them God ! 

A revisal of the s|)ecial jury -list took place before Mr. 
Shiiw, llccorder of Dublin, with a special view to these 
trials. The names, when passed by the Recorder from day 
to day, were tlien sent to the SherifTs OflSce, to be placed 
on his book. Counsel w^ere employed before the Recorder 
to oppose by every means the admission of every Catholic 
gentleman against whom any color of objection could be 
thought of; yet, with all tliLs care, a large number of Catholics 
were placed on the list. As the names were transferred to 
the Sheriff's office, it happened that the slip which contained 
the largest proportion of Catholic names missed its way, or 
was mislaid ; and the sixty-seven names it contained never 
a])peared on the Sheriff's book. This became immediately 
notorious, and excited what one of the Judges called " grave 
suspicion." 

Jn striking a special jury in Ireland, forty-eight names ai*e 
taken by ballot out of the jurors' book in the Crown Office. 
Then each party, the Crown and the trav^erser, has the privi- 
lege of stiiking off twelvt* ; leaving twenty-four names. On 
the day of trial, the fii*st twelve, out of these twenty-four, 
who answer when called, are sworn as jurors. Now, so well 
had the Sheriff discharged his duty in this case, that of the 
forty-eight names there were eleven Catholics. They were 
all struck off by the Crown ; and a " Jury " was secured on 
whose patriotic vote her Majesty could fully rely. 

Of course, the " Conspirators," through their counsel, 
challenged the array on the express ground of fraud in the 
matter of the list of names which missed its way as aforesaid ; 
and of the four judges, one, Perrin, gave his voice for quash- 
ing the whole proceeding and letting the Crown begin anew; 
— but the other three held the jury panel to be good enough ; 
and the drama was to proceed. 

The indictment covered, with close print, the skins of a 
flock of sheep ; the parchment monster measured thirty-three 
yards in length, and gave a history of the whole agitation, 
including speeches at Monster Meetings and ballads from the 
Nation, The most eminent counsel in Ireland were employed 
at either side, with hosts of juniors; and the ingenuity of 
every one of them was exerted for many weeks to devise 
motions, affidavits, demurrers, pleas in abatement, an I the 
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other incidents of a highly-developed and full-blown State 
Prosecution. The trial proceeded ; and both inside and out- 
side the courts, there was a strange mixture of jest and 
earnest. The Attorney-General was T. B. C. Smith (after- 
wards Master of the Rolls), a very small, withered gentleman^ 
of great legal learning, but most peevish temper, ana very 
sensitive to taunt and ridicule. Of taunt and ridicule, 
therefore, he had plenty, both in the court and the newspapers. 
Stung to madness, he at last slipped to Fitzgibbou, in open 
court, a pencilled note, requiring that gentleman to name a 
friend and meet him next morning in mortal combat. 
Fitzgibbon read the note to the Judges ; and they mildly 
rebuked the rancorous little public prosecutor. Day after 
day passed, and week after week ; — O'Connell and the trav- 
ersers all the time attending public festivals and Repeal 
meetings, and organizing the Repeal Wardens in a more 
compact and steady power. All the woild soon ])erceived 
that the cause of the country in no way depended on what 
was passing in the Queen's Bench ; and the trials would 
have been absolutely devoid of interest, but for the brilliant 
speeches of Shiel, Whiteside, and MacDonagh, and the oc- 
casional jokes which enlivened the galleries and awaked the 
Judges. 

Early in February the Trials ended : and when the Chief 
Justice, in his charge to the jury, argued the case like one 
of the counsel for the prosecution, and so far forgot himself 
as to term the traversers' counsel " the gentlemen on the 
other side," there was more laughter than indignation through- 
out the country. The jury brought in their verdict of 
Guilty, — of course. O'Connell addressed a letter to the* 
People of Ireland, informing them that " the Repeal " was 
now sure ; that all he wanted was peace, patience, and per- 
severance ; and that if they would only " keep the peace for 
six, or at most, for twelve months more," he would promise 
Repeal. Having published this letter, he went straight to 
London, and strode into Parliament, where he was received 
with a tumult of acclamation by the Whigs, then out of 
place, who saw in his whole movement nothing more than a 
machinery to raise them to power. It was while they were 
engaged in a debate on the state of Ireland, that O'Connell 
stalked into the House. He had got somewhat to say on 
the state of Ireland. But before going farther, take two ex- 
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tracts from the speeches of Lord John Kussell and of Mr. 
Macaulay, in tliat deT)ate, — both of them, being then out of 
place, zealous for " Jiistice to Ireland," and highly indignant 
at the packing of juries. Said Lord John Russell : — 

^' Nominally f indeed, the two countries have the same laws. Trial 
by jury, for instance, exists in both countries ; but is it adminigtered 
alike in both V Sir, I remember on one occasion when an honorable 
gentleman, Mr. Brougham, on bringing forward a motion, in 1823, on 
the administration of the law in Ireland, made use of these words : 
— ' The law of England esteemed all men equal. It was sufficient to 
be bom within the King's allegiance, to be entitled to all the rights 
the loftiest subject of the land enjoyed. None were disqualified, 
and the only dL<<tinction was between natural-bom subjects and 
aliens. Such, indeed, was the liberality of our system in times 
which we called barbarous, but from which in these enlightened days 
it might be as well to take a hint, that if a man were even an alien- 
bom, he was not deprived of the protection of the law. In Ireland, 
however, the law held a directly opposite doctrine. The sect to 
which a man belonged, the cast of his religious opinions, the form 
in which he worshipped his Creator, were grounds on which the law 
separated him from his fellows, and bound him to the endurance of 
a system of the most cruel injustice.' Such was the statement of 
Mr. Brougham, when Mr. Brougham was the advocate of the op- 
pressed (hear, hear). But, sir, let me ask, was what I have just 
now read the statement of a man who was ignorant of the country 
of which he spoke ? No ; the same language, or to the same effect, 
was used by Sir Michael O'Loghlen in his evidence before the House 
of Lords. That gentleman stated, that he had been in the habit of 
going the Munster circuit for nineteen years ; and on that circuit it 
was the general practice for the Crown in criminal prosecutions to 
set aside all Catholics and all the liberal Protestants ; and he added, 
that he had been informed that on other circuits the practice was 
carried on in a more strict manner. Sir Michael O'Loghlen also 
mentioned one case of this kind which took place in 1^4, during 
the Lord Lieutenancy of the Marquis of Wellesley, and the Attorney- 
Generalship of Mr. Blackbume, the present Master of the Bolls, and 
in which, out of forty -three persons set aside (in a cause, too, wluch 
was not a politic alone), there were thirty -six Catholics and seven 
Protestants, and all of them respectable men. This practice 16 eo 
well known, and carried out so generally, that men known to be Lib- 
erals, whether Catholics or Protestants, have ceased to attend as- 
sizes, that they might not be exposed to these public insulta Now, 
I would ask, are these proofs of equal laws, or laws equally admin- 
istered ? Could the same or similar cases have happened in York- 
shire, or Sussex, or Kent ? Are these the fulfilment of the promises 
made and engagements entered into at the Union ? " 

This sounds extremely fair. Who would think that Lord 
John Russell was Prime Minister in '48 1 Mr. Macaulay 
Baid, in the same debate (Feb. 10th, 1844) : — 
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** I mnst say, too, in the spirit of truth, that the position which 
Mr. O'Connell holds in the eyes of his fellow-countrymen, is a posi- 
tion such as no popular leader in the whole history of mankind ever 
occupied (loud cheers). You are mistaken if you imagfine that the 
interest with which he is regarded is confined only to the island. Go 
where you will upon the Continent, dine at any table cPhote^ tread 
upon any steamboat, enter any conveyance, from the moment your 
speech betrays you an Englishman, the very first question asked — 
whether by the merchants or manufacturers in the towns in the 
heart of France, or by the peasants, or by the class who are like 
our yeomen in this country — is, what has become of Mr. O'Connell 
(cheers, and cries of oh, oh) ? Let those who deny this assertion 
take the trouble to turn over the French journals (cheers). His a 
most unfortunate^ it is a most unliappy fact^ — hut it is imjyossible to 
dispute it ^ — that there is throughout the Continent afeding respecting 
the connection between England and Ireland not 'oery much unlike 
that which exists with respect to the connection between Russia and 
Poland. 

• •••• ••• • 

** I do say that on this question it is of the greatest importance 
that the proceedings which the government have taken should be be- 
yond impeachment, and that they should have obtained a victory in 
such a way that that victory should not be to them a greater disas- 
ter than a defeat. Has that been the result (cheers) ? First, is it 
denied that Mr. O'ConneU has suffered wrong ? Is it denied that if 
the law had been carried into effect without those irregularities and 
that negligence which has attended the Irish trials, Mr. O'ConneU's 
chance of acquittal would have been better ? — no person denied that. 
The affidavit which has been produced, and which has not been con- 
tradicted, states that twenty-seven Catholics were excluded from 
the jury-list (hear, hear, from Mr. Sheil). I know that all the techni- 
calities of the law were on the side of the Crown ; but my great 
charge against the government, is, that they have merely regarded 
this questioWin a technical point of view. We know what the prin- 
ciple of the law is in cases where prejudice is likely to arise against 
an alien, and who is to be tried d6 medietate Ungues, Is he to be 
tried by twelve Englishmen ? No ; our ancestors knew that that was 
not the way in which justice could be obtained ; — they knew that 
the only proper way was to have one-half of the jurymen of*bhe 
country in which the crime was committed, and the other hflf of 
the country to which the prisoner belonged. If any alien had been 
in the situation of Mr. O'Connell, that law would have been o^jperved. 
You are ready enough to call the Catholics of Ireland ' aliens,' when 
it suits your purpose ; you are ready enough to treat them as aliens 
when it suits your purpose ; but the first privilege, the only advan- 
tage, of alienage, you practically deny them (hear, hpar, and loud 
cheers)." 

This orator also was a member of the Administration in 
1848 ; and ho did not utter any of his fine indignation at what 
was done then : of which I shall hereafter give some acco mt. 
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I*<»ar in mind these fair and liberal protestations of Itussell 
and Miicanlay, until wo comu down four years later in this 
historv. 

The debate lasted more than a week. O'Connell listened 
to it ; an<l,at last, amidst breathless silence, arose. He did 
not conlini.^ himself to the narrow ground of the prosecution, 
but reviewed the whole career of British power in Ireland, 
with bitter and taunting comments. As to the prosecution, 
he treated it slightly and contem]>tuously : — 

*' I liavo at gTcator length than I intended, gone through the 
criuios of Eiipland since the Union — I will say the foUies of England. 
I have but little more to wiy ; but I have iu the name of the people 
of Ireland.— and I do it in their name. — to protest against the late 
proRo.cuticm (loud cries of hear, hear, hear). And I protest, first 
apfainst the nature of that prosecution. Forty-three public meetings 
Witre held, and every one of them was aduiitted to be legal; not one 
waa impeiurhed as being agjiinst the law. and every one of them mak- 
ing <.)ii the calendar of crime a cypher ; but by multiplying cyphers, 
you come, by a 8i>ecies of legal witchcraft, to make a number that 
Bhall be fatal. One met ting w kgnl, another meeting Ul^gal^ a tftird 
u* the sitmc ; nnd three legal m-eetingM, you ttay^ nyikeone iELegal meet- 
ing. Tlu^ i>et>plc of Ireland uuderetand that you may oppress them, 
but not laugh at them. Tliat, sir, is my first objection. The sec- 
ond is the striking out all the Catholics from the jury panel. There 
is no doubt of the fact. Eleven Catholics were upon tiie jury pan^ 
and every one of them was struck out." 

All the world know it. Nobody pretended to deny it, or 
])ublicly to excuse it : but what availed all this ? The vZti- 
iiiatum of England was, that the Union must be maintained 
at any cost, and by all means. And O'ConnelLwas to re- 
turn to Dublin by a certain day for judgment aira sentence. 
It may have been some satisfaction to him- — or it may not — 
to expose and turn inside out the whole procedure of that 
triijj, before English audiences; the loud laughter of all 
Livfi^'j)ool may have pleased him, when he describeS, with 
exuberant merriment, the nature of the cumulative crime, 
contiy^ed in his Monster jNIeetings — one meeting legal, an- 
other meeting legal, but forty-three illegal. Said he, in Liver- 
pool : — 

'* What would a merchant of this city say if a fellow, just escaped 
from some Lunatic Asylum, were to come into his office and request 
him to tot up forty -three noughts ? Would he not turn the mad 
fellow out of his office ? This is what I want done to the present 
Ministry ; — I want them turned out of office." 

This was extremely gratifying and amusing to Livsrpoo. 
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Whigs, wlio looked only at the chances of their friends com- 
ing into power. But io man in all England ever, for one 
moment, suffered the idea to enter his head, that Ireland was 
to be in any case permitted to govern herself. 

In truth, it was apparent, both to Englishmen and Irish- 
men, that the real struggle between the two islands did not 
lie in the Court of Queen's Bench, but in the country — and 
that it would be decided, not by the learned Judges with 
their packed jury, but by the Repeal Wardens on the one 
side, and the troops and police on the other. And British 
Whigs could well afford to let O'Connell have a legal tri- 
umph, to the damage of British Tories, so long as the real 
and substantial policy of England in Ireland was pursued 
without interruption. As to this point, there must be no 
mistake : no British Whig or British Tory regarded the IriKsh 
question in any other point of view than as a question on 
which might occur a change of Ministry. 

An army of fifty thousand men, including police, was all 
this while in full military occupation of the island ; the 
Arnis Bill had become law ; and in the registration of arms 
T^efore magistrates, under that act, those who were in favor 
of their country's independence were usually refused the 
privilege of keeping so much as an old musket in their houses 
for the purposes of self-defence. This same registration made 
manifest the fact that the Protestant " gentry " of the country 
were providing themselves with a sufficient armament. For 
example, Mrs. Charlotte Stawell, of Kilbritton Castle, regis- 
ters " six^ns and six pistols ; " and Richard Quinn, of Ski- 
vanish, " nine guns, one pair pistols, two dirks, two bayon- 
ets, and one sword." No objection was offered against these 
persons keeping as many fire-arms as they chose ! So worked 
the disarming act. lA 

The police-barracks were strengthened ; the det^ilTves 
were multiplied ; the regular troops were kept almost con- 
stantly under arms, and marched to and^fro with a ♦few of 
striking terror ; improved codes of signals were furnished to 
the police, for use by day and by night — to give warning of 
everything they might conceive suspicious ; and, above all, 
the Post-office was used systematically as a bureau of espion- 
age. During the progress of the trials, Mr. Gartlan, one of 
the attorneys for the traversers, and Mr. O'Mahony were sur- 
prised to see their private letters printed in the government 
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newspapers of Dublin. Sir Edward Sugden and the Secre- 
tary of Stattj for Ireland bad issued warrants under which the 
corn'..pinidcuce of any susjwctcd person was to be carried to 
the Clastic, ojKjned by a government clerk, copied, resealed, 
and forwarded as if nothing had happened. The extent to 
which this system operated was hardly appreciated, until the 
discovery, during this same year, 1844, of Sir James Graham's 
behavior with respect to the correspondence of Mazzini, the 
Itiilian. By diligent inspection of the letters to and from 
]Mazzini, the British Minister was enabled (in the interest 
of good order, tranquillity, and civilization,) to give notice to 
th(t King of Naples of all the movements and designs of the 
bi'otliers Bandiera ; and thereby had the satisfaction of put- 
ing it in that monarch's power to entrap, capture, and kill 
those i*ash young men. 

It has Ik^ou the custom, ever since the " Union," for either 
the Lord I jieu tenant, or Secretary, or any of the Lords Jus- 
tices or Privy Councillors, to order the detention in the post- 
office of lettcra to and from any person whomsoever they 
might think fit to suspect, or })retend to suspect. The mode 
of o})ening the letters v/as by softening the seals or wafers 
by moans of steam; and the government kept werkmtfn 
cunning in re-sealing ; so that the parties might not con-i 
ceive suspicion, and thus be put on tlieir guard. After 
the Mazzini case was exposed, the British Public affected tc{ 
be indignant ; and the House of Commons appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate. That committee very coolly informed 
the British Public and the rest of mankind that tliB practice 
was not new, — was common, — was needful; and gave the 
public names and dates to make the most of. Confining my- 
self to Irish cases alone, it appears by this report that war- 
raiiii,were issued at the following times by the following 
pers«iB, for opening and copying the letters of various indi- 
viduals : — 

** Year 1832 — Marquis of Anglesey. 

1834— E. J. Littleton (Secretary). 

" — Marquis WeUesley. 
1835 — Earl of Mulgrave [afterwards Marquis of Normaoby]. 
1836— Ditto. 

" — T. Drummond (Secretary). 
1837— Ditto. 

'* — Lord Plunket (one of the Lords Jostioes). 

" — Archbishop of Dublin (ditto). 
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1838 — Lord Morpeth (Secretaiy) [afterwards Earl of Carlisle] . 
1839 — Marquis of Normanby. 

" — Lord Viscount Ebrington. 

" — Gen. Sir T. Blakeney (one of the Lords Justices). 
1840 — Lord Viscount Ebring^n. 
1841 — Chief Justice Bushe (one of the Lords Justices). 

" —Earl De Grey. 
1842— Ditto. 

" — Sir E. Sug^en (one of the Lords Justices). 
1843-Earl De Grey."* 

The British Public, seeing the thing to be " necessary," 
said no more about it ; and the practice has continued in 
full activity from that day to this. 

With so firm a hold upon the Island, the British Minis- 
ters might have thought themselves in a condition to aban- 
don their questionable prosecution ; but they had the idea 
that O'Connell's power lay very much in the received opinion 
of his legal infallibility ; so they were resolved to imprison 
him, at any rate for a short time — even though ho should 
finally trample on their prosecution and come foi:th in tri- 
umph ; — as in fact he did. 

On the 30th of May, the ** Conspirators " were culled up 
for sentence ; and were imprisoned in Bichmond Peniten- 
tiary, — a suburban prison at the south side of Dublin, with 
splendid gardens and handsome accommodations. Here they 
rusticated for three months, holding levees in an elegant 
marquee in the garden ; addressed by bishops ; complimented 
by Americans ; bored by deputations ; serenaded by bands ; 
comforted by ladies ; half smothered with roses ; half 
drowned in champagne. 

The great multitudinous People looked on in some amaze. 
" Peace " was still the order ; and they obeyed ; but they 
much marvelled what it meant, and when it would end 
7 
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ocoyrsvA.h m prison— davis, ins misgivinos — beveiisal of 

TIIK JUDOBCENT— WIIIO LAW-LORDS — REJOICINGS IN DUBLIN — 
THE PEOPLE DISAPPOINTED — FEDERALISM — O^BBIEN. 

TiiK Iu>p(>iil year had conducted not to a Parliament in 
Collri^<^ (}n'(Mi, but to a Penitentiai*y at Eichmond. Yet 
tlie pt'ople bt'lieved in O'Conneirs power, wisdom, and truth. 
From liis prison ho sent weekly messages to the Repeal As- 
Bociatiou (whioli continued to meet as usual), announcing 
that tht; independence of the country was never so certain ; — 
that he n^joieed to be imprisoned for Ireland; — above all, 
that he implored the people to be peaceful and patient. 
Peaof'ful and j)atient they were; and the Wardens and 
cleri^y labored more zealously than ever to keep up the agi- 
tation and swell its funds. Corporations, bishops, " dis- 
niissetl magistrates," and mayors of cities, thronged the 
courts and gardens of the prison, bringing their addresses 
of eoniidcnce and assui-ances of co-operation. Very consid- 
erabh? indignation had been excited, even amongst the 
Protestants, by the means which had been used to snatch 
tliis conviction. The agitation had rather gained than lost : 
and many gentlemen who had held back till now, sent in 
their names and subscrij)tions. O'Brien was a constant at- 
tendant at the Association ; and by his boldness and purity 
of character, and his extensive knowledge of public affairs, 
gave it both imj)etus and steadiness. 

Yet O'Connell and his friends were in a prison, sentenced 
to an incarceration of one year ; and it would be vain to 
deny that tliere was humiliation in the fact. True, the jury 
had been notoriously jiacked ; the trial had been but a 
sham ; and tiie sentence would probably be reversed by the 
House of Lords. Still, there was Ireland, represented by 
h(3r cliosen men, suffering the penalties of crime in a gaol. 
The island was still fully and effectively occupied by troops, 
as a hostile country ; and all its resources were in clear pos- 
session of the enemy. Many began to doubt whether the 
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" Moral-Force principle " of O'Connell would be found suffi- 
cient. 

In an elegant tent, with a green flag flying over it, O'Con- 
nell, with his green Mullaghmast cap on, received the depu- 
tations, and made them gracious answers, not without a 
seasoning of merry jest. Through the trees, and amongst 
parterres of flowers, one might see the " martyrs " and tlieir 
friends sauntering about ; the tall form of Mr. Steele, the 
** Head Pacificator," strode alone and apart ; pretending to 
read ** Kane's Industrial Resources of Ireland." John 
O'Connell, with a smile ready for all comers, but an air 
somewhat pre-occupied, as if intent on weighty business, re- 
mained generally near to his father. He was then about 
thirty-two years of age, small of stature, but rather corpu- 
lent, and extremely unlike in every respect to the " Libera- 
tor." He was then member of Parliament for Kilkenny. 
Duffy might have been seen on a rustic bench, surrounded 
by certain young poets, his pale face illuminated with a 
glow that looked very like the light of eutliusiasm, and 
almost of genius ; and he seemed to be rather too nervously 
anxious that the " Nation party " should bo forward and 
conspicuous at this crisis of the cause. Davis was still 
making the columns of the Nation flash with proud hope 
and defiance ; but did not affect to conceal a certain despond- 
ency. " No," he said ; " O'Connell will run no more risks. 
Even when this judgment shall be set aside, and he will come 
out in triumph, he will content himself with 'imposing 
demonstrations.' He will not call the Clontarf meeting 
again — he will not summon the Council of Three Hundred; 
and from the day of his release the cause will be going back 
and going down. What care the government," he exclaimed, 
with bitterness, " how many thousands of people may meet 
peacefully and legally, or in what trappings they dress them- 
selves, or to what tunes they march, or what banners they 
may flaunt, — while there are fifty thousand bayonets in all 
our garrisons, besides the Orange Yeomanry ! " In truth, 
the Repeal Agitation, as a living and formidable power, 
was over from the day of imprisonment ; and I shall not 
dwell on the details of it any farther. 

The judgment of the Irish Court of Queen's Bench was 
brought up to the British House of Peers on a Writ of 
Error ; and on the 2d and 4th of September, the opinions of 
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iiino English Judges wore delivered, and the decision pro- 
ne )uncvd. Eight of the JudgcjH gave their opinion that the 
jury was a good jury, the venlict good, and the judgment 
good. It ap|)eared, however, that Mr. Justice Coleridge dis- 
s<Mited. Lord Lyndhurst, the Lord Chancellor, then de- 
livered his decision; he agreed with the majority of the 
judges, and thought the judgment should stand, packing of 
the jury being immaterial. He was followed by Lord 
Brougham, — and nobody could doubt what would be the de- 
cision of that learned j>erson ; — the juiy was a good enorgk 
jury ; some of the counts in the indictment might be bad; 
but, bad or good, the judgment of the Irish court was to 
stand ; and O'Connell was to remain in prison 

Lord Denman, Chief Justice of England, then arose. I 
have alreatly mentioned that the whole Irish question was 
regarded in the British Parliament solely with reference to 
its atr<^r<ling a cliance for turning out the Tory ministry, and 
conducting the Whigs into power and place. We have seen, 
accordingly, the virtuous indignation of Lord John Kussell, 
and of Mr. Macau lay, against the packing of the juries. It 
seoms an atrocious charge to make upon Judges and Law- 
lords — that they could be influenced by any other consideiu- 
tions than the plain law and justice of the case. But the 
mei'o matter of fact, is, that the majority of the English 
Judges were of the Tory party. Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst 
wajj a violent Tory, and moreover, an avowed enemy to Ire- 
land. Lord Brougham was at that time a Tory, and also a 
personal foe to O'Connell, having been often stung by the 
vicious taunts and ridicule of that gentleman. But Lord 
Denman, Lord Cottenham, and Lord Campbell were Whigs ; 
and Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell gave it as their 
opinion that the jury had been unfair and fraudulent — that 
no fair trial had taken place — and, therefore, that the judg- 
ment against the Repeal Conspirators should be reversed. 

Some circumstances attending this transaction deserve to 
be stated. After the delivery of the opinions of the* Law- 
lords, the Chancellor put the question, " Is it your lord- 
ships' pleasure that the judgment be reversed?" — and sev- 
eral lay-lords, who knew no more of law than of anything 
else, shouted in chorus to Lord Brougham, " Not Content." 
This was too much : Lord WharncliiFe, President of the 
Council, himself rebuked the indecency ; and even Lord 
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Brougham declared that it was better not to go out of tho 
usual course, even for the sake of doing justice in so important 
a case ; as it would diminish the respect and confidence of 
mankind towards that most illustrious tribunal. Tho noisy 
lay-lords, therefore, took their hats and went out ; and the 
votes only of the law-lords were taken. Lyndhurst and 
Brougham wore for sustaining the judgment ; and throe 
others against it. The Chancellor, therefore, announced 
— " the judgment is reversed." 

The State Trials, then, were at an end. It has been be- 
side my present purpose to detail the complicated incidents 
of that procedure — the motion for a new trial, motion for 
amendment in ihepostea, and so forth, — which served to pro- 
tract the afiair, month after month. Proof of the " overt 
acts," also, has been omitted, as being of no consotpKjnce at 
the time, nor at any time since. The thing was indeed no 
criminal trial at all ; — it was a de facto government making 
use of its courts of justice and officials, of its executive 
power to try and convict a whole people for tho crime of de- 
manding their independence. Thus considered, it was 
deemed by all high-spirited Irishmen, as an outrage and 
public affront before the world; and tho reversal of tho 
judgment by Whig law-lords in London, and consocjuent 
liberation of the prisoners, was by no means regarded as 
atoning the outrage or wiping out the insult. Wo tried 
hard, indeed, to feel triumphant : it needed no trouble to 
feel indignant and humiliated. The Nalioa exclaims : — 

*^Wbat — what — what! is the decision of the Queen's Bench of 
Ireland reversed ? So they have kept us for three months from our 
freedom without law, or right, or justice ? Out upon their conatitu- 
tion! 

" And was the Trial by Jury made a * mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare,' for this opening of the prison-gates V Were tho names 
omitted, the list fraudulent, and did all the attendant circumstances 
of a Government conspiracy take place only that tho unwilling hands 
which closed the doors of Richmond prison should open them to-day ? 

" And 80 the ' convicted conspirators,' the * hoary criminal,' and his 
* suffering dupes,' weie robbed of their liberty by the Govonimcnt of 
England ! With hot, indecent haste — with furious hurry — they 
drove them from the Court-house to the Gaol. The men who 
stood convicted appealed to a higher, and, as it appears, a luckier 
court, from the inferior tribunal ; yet, contrary to all the dictates 
of true justice, they were forced to endure the punishment without 
their crime being proved. The Government were warned not to 
inllict this wrong. They were warned to abide the issue of the ap* 
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peal — to stay their vcnpfeance — to balk their appetite for pon- 
iHlimciit. Yet that sleek tyrant at their head would not have it so. 
lie would have O'Conneil in the prison. He would wreak malig*- 
nant v<'nf^oaiice on his ' difficulty *j — he did so. He inflicted three 
niontliH' false imprisonment." 

Yes, it was true ; the " sleek tyrant " had done it ; and 
wo niit^ht make the most and say our worst of it. He had 
shown that he dared inflict three months' false imprison- 
ment: — and the very apj>eal <iO a British House of Lords, 
from an Irish law Court, was felt to be degradation, because 
it was an altornnieut to the j urisdiction of the enemy. 

Before quitting the subject, one or two matters deserve 
coiiini(?nioration. The British Government, by openly and 
ostentatiously striking otf from the jury panel all Catholics 
without exception, and all Protestants of moderate and 
liberal opinions, made ))roclamation that they knew the great 
mass of the people to be avei*se to them and their rule, — 
avowed that thoy accounted that small remainder, out of 
whom thoy selected their jurors, to be the only "good and 
lawful men." This, to bo sure, amounted to an admission 
that nine-tenths of Irishmen desired the freedom of their 
country ; — but then it also amounted to a declaration that 
England meant to hold the country, whether Irishmen 
would or not. 

One other noteworthy matter : after the verdict, but 
Ix^fore the sentence, it was well known that the traversers 
would bring the whole matter up to the House of Lords 
by Writ of Error ; but it was also known that Ministers would 
insist upon imprisonment, pending the Writ of Error, and 
that the Judges would refuse all bail ; for the sole policy of 
" government " seemed to bo that O'Conneil must see the 
inside of a gaol, guilty or not guilty, law or no law. Accord- 
ingly it was (joncoived by certain Whig statesmen in London 
(then out of place, as aforesaid, and eager to '*' make capital " 
by their friendship for Ireland), that a Bill might be intro- 
duced into Parliament, authorizing bail to be received in 
criminal cases, pending a Writ of Error, in order that persons 
might not suffer imprisonment as criminals, who might turn 
out to be innocent. Lord Campbell introduced the Bill. 
On the second of May, ho moved that it should be referred to 
a committee. Lord Lyndhurst, the Chancellor, opposed it 
on the part of the government. He said not a word against 
the fkii-ness and jus ice of the measure ; but boldly founded 
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his opposition on the ground that it was brought in to cmswer 
a particular case. Lord Brougham, of course, opposed it 
too ; and was so foolish as to say that — 

'* Though approving of the general principles of the measure ^ he 
had at the first stated that it was most objectionaMe to introduce a 
measure so important pending the proceedings noio going on in DuUin. " 

Lord Clanricarde observed that the opposition of their 
Lordships to the measure amounted to this : that if it were 
passed they might be unable wrongly to imprison six or 
seven gentlemen then in Dublin. Without so much as a 
division, the motion was negatived ; and, on the 30th of the 
same month of May, O'Connell and his friends were carried 
to prison. 

It was easy to expose and denounce all these proceedings ; 
and they were triumphantly denounced in prose and verse. 
But the more thoroughly they were exposed and dwelt upon, 
and the more ostentatious and audacious they were, just 
the more stinging and deadly was the insult to our people. 
It was a kind and amount of outrage which if any people 
endure, without battle, virtue has gone out of them. Under 
that insult I do not pretend to deny that our national honor 
still lies a-bleeding. 

But in Dublin there was the show of high rejoicing ; and 
the Prisoners were escorted from the Penitentiary, through 
the city, by a vast and orderly procession, to O'Connell's house 
in Merrion Square. In deep and ordered ranks, the " Trades " 
of Dublin marched, preceded by bands ; and innumerable 
banners fanned the air ; and splendid carriages, with four 
horses and with six, conveyed committees, attorneys for the 
traversers, aldermen, and other notabilities. The procession 
marched through College Green; and just as O'Connell's 
carriage came in front of the Irish Parliament House (the 
most superb building in Dublin), the carriage stopped ; the 
whole procession stopped ; and there was a deep silence as 
O'Connell rose to his full height, and pointing with his finger 
to the portico, turned slowly around and gazed into the faces 
of the people, without a word. Again and again, he stretched 
forth his arm and pointed ; and a succession of pealing cheers 
rent the air and " shook the banners like a storm," until, 
say the reporters, " Echo herself was hoarse." 

All the country, friends and enemies, Ireland and England, 
were now looking eagerly and earnestly for O'Connell's first 
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movement, as an indication of his future course. Never, ai 
any moment in his life, did ho hold the people so wholly in 
his hiind. Dmiu^ the imprisonment, both clergy and Repeal 
Wiirdcus hud labored diligently in extending and confinning 
the orgiiiiizutiou ; and the poor people proved their faith 
and trust by 8t'ndin;4 gi-euter and gi*eater contributions to the 
lit'pcal Trt.'asiiry. They kept the ** }>eace " as their Liberator 
ba(le them; ami the land was never so free from crime — 
lest thoy should "give strength to the enemy." 

I am j>roud of my peoi)lo; and have always regarded with 
profound admiration the steady faith, patient zeal, self-denial, 
and disciplinecl enthusiasm they displayed for these two yeai-s. 
To many thousands of those jKjasants the struggle had been 
more severe than any war ; for they were expected to set at 
naii^^ht potent landlords, who had over them and their 
chiMrcn power of life and death, — with troops of insolent 
baililJs, and rjceting attorneys, and the omnipresent police: 
and tlu'v did set them at naught. Every vote they gave at 
an ('K.'ction might cost them house and home,' land and life. 
TIkv wt'H^ naturally ardent, imi)ulsive, and impatient; but 
their attitudti was calm and steadfast. They were an essen- 
tially military people ; but the great " Liberator" told them 
that **no political amelioration was worth one drop of human 
blood." They did not believe the formula, and in assenting 
to it often winked their eyes; yet steadily and trustfully, 
this one good time, they sought to liberate their C50untry 
peacefully, h'gally, under the advice of counsel. They loyal- 
ly obeyed that man, and would obey no other. And when he 
walk(?d in triumph out of his prison, at one word from his 
mouth they would have marched upon Dublin from all the 
five ends of Ireland, and made short work with police atid 
military barracks. 

But what shall I say of him? He knew that millions 
of his countrymen were hanging upon his lips, and secretly 
pi-aying that ho would bring this long agony to the arbitra- 
m(5nt of manhood; — and his soul sank within him. For 
years he had been promising them freedom or his head upon 
the block : he had taken the starving peasant's mite, and 
" the priceless trust of youth ; " and, now, let me not say he 
betrayed, but he disa})pointed that trust. Let there be such 
excuses for him as the nature of the case admits : he was 
old ; the disease of which he died (softening of the brain) 
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had already begun to work upon his energies : the thought 
of bloodshed was horrible to him ; for he was haunted by 
the ghost of D'Esterre, whom he had slain in the pride of 
life. Yet, after all, what a poor comfort, what a poor ex- 
cuse is all this ! 

Almost the first thing he proposed after his release, in a 
secret conclave of the Repeal Association, was the dissolu- 
tion of the Association, in order to construct another body 
on a little more legal and safe basis. He knew that the 
Association now contained thousands who eagerly demanded 
some decisive step in advance ; and though he constantly 
flattered Smith O'Brien in public, yet he already feared 
that man's well-known inflexibility of character, and knew 
that he had not thrown himself into the cause without stern 
purpose. The proposal to disband was combated, and was 
given up. He occupied his weekly speeches with collateral 
issues upon parliamentary questions which were often aris- 
ing, — the " Bequests Act," the " Colleges Bill," the Papal 
!Elescript negotiation, and the like; — all matters which 
would have been of moment in any self-governing nation, 
but were of next to no account in the circumstances ; — or he 
poured forth his fiery floods of eloquence in denunciation, 
not of the British Government, but of American Slavery ^ 
with which he had nothing on earth to do. 

Very shortly after his release,, he went so far as to de- 
clai'e in a published letter (2d October,) that ho preferred 
Federalism to Repeal — that is, a local Parliament for local 
purposes : but here again he was met. Duffy i)ublished a 
letter, very respectfully but firmly declaring that the cause 
we were all enlisted in was the national independence of Ire- 
land. From other quarters also came symptoms of discon- 
tent ; and at the next meeting of the Association he ex- 
claimed : " Federalism ! — I would not give tliat for Federal- 
ism ; " and he snapped his fingers. And still his entreaties 
for " peace, law, and order," became more nervously anx- 
ious, day by day ; and he often declared that his "Head 
Pacificator " was now the most important person in the 
Association. 

He said no more of his plan for a Council of Three Hun- 
Jred, or adjourned it to a distant contingency. Ho praised 
too much, as many thought, the sublime integrity and jus- 
tice of the three Whig law-lords who had voted for revira 
7* 
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ing tbe judi^nent against Lim. But the most significant 
change in his behavior was in the querulous captiousness 
he shuwt'd towards the Nation and those connected with it. 
lie ha«l much to say in deprecation of rash young men; and 
hintrd that tbe youngsters in question were no better than 
intiJels. 

All these symptoms of retreating from his position, these 
good words to British Whiggery, and censure on "rash 
young men/' ap|)earing from week to week, fell upon the 
highly wrought excitement of the people with the effect of 
a rei»eated shower-batli ; and the patient perceptibly cooled. 

Tlie Association all this time was becoming more power- 
ful for good than ever. O'Brien had instituted a " Parlia- 
mentary Committee,'' and worked on it continually himself; 
which, at all events, furnished the nation with careful and. 
aiith<'ntic meinoii-s on all Irish questions and interests, filled 
with accurate statistical details. Many Protestant gentle- 
men, also, of high rank, joined the Association in '44 and 
'4') — being evidently unconscious how certainly and speedily 
that body was going to destruction. The meetings were 
constant and crowded; and to a casual observer ^he agita- 
tion was as formidable and active as ever. " Our posi- 
tion," said the \^utioti, " is as good as the Duke's at Torres 
Vedras.'' Perhaps ; but then the enemy was inside our 
position, not outside; which makes a great difference. In 
short, the British government set its back to the wall, 
loaded and primed, and let the Repealers talk. 

The history of Ireland must now be sought elsewhere 
than in the Repeal Association ; and 1 have next to men- 
tion the movements on the other side. The situation was 
uneasy, was intolerable, and had to be brought to an end 
somehow or other. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

AFPBOACH OP THE FAMINE, IN 1845— REPEAL PROSPECTS AFTER 
THE LIBERATION OF O'CONNELL — IRISH PRODUCE EXPORTED 
TO ENGLAND IN 1844 — ARMS AND DETECTIVES IN RETURN FOR 
IT — '* LANDLORD AND TENANT" COMMISSION— EJECTMENT 
LEGISLATION — CONDITION OF IRELAND IN 1845— THE DEVON 
COMMISSION — THE " TENANT-RIGHT OF ULSTER" — CONSPIRACY 
OF LANDLORDS AND LEGISLATORS — SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

The Fall of the year 1845 brought the first shadow of 
'* Famine." But before coming to that dreadful time, some 
preliminary information will be useful. 

After the liberation of O'Connell, there was apparently 
greater zeal and diligence than ever in working the cause of 
Kepeal. But the English, being now quite sure there would 
be no fighting, at least while O'Connell lived, paid it much 
less regard. There was no more terror of the monster; 
which indeed had proved itself a harmless monster, and 
boasted that it was toothless and fangless. They could even 
afford to dally with it in a playful manner, or to reprove it 
gently and good-humoredly. The Times, for example, 
which was then accounted the most influential organ of 
British opinion, published some articles, immediately after 
the liberation, advocating some sort oi federal Union. Said 
the Times: 



u 



The idea of a Congress has occurred to other minds before this 
as a solution of many existing difficulties. We are becoming less of 
a nation and more of an empire. The conduct of an empire and 
the government of one's own people seem quite different and incon- 
gruous operations. The very ethical quahties necessary, perhaps, 
for keeping a barbaric continent in subjection don't do at home. 
One is shocked to see either Irish peasants or English laborers ruled 
with the same rod of iron as Mahrattas or Belochees — ^with the same 
suspicious discipline as a mutinous man-of-war crew, or a black 
regiment at the Cape. There is, too, something absolutely ridicu- 
lous in the present mixture of parliamentary subjects. An hour's 
talk on the balance of power between the Continental empires is 
followed by three days' animated discussion on a personal squabble." 

Did this indicate that the English mind was becoming 
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reooncilod to tho thought of a distinct legislature for Ire- 
land ? Not at all ; every real inovenieut was the other way, 
ti'inling to consolidation and centralization, — not of the le- 
gislature only, l>iit of the very law-courts, and stamp-oflGice, 
and other public departments. It indicated only that the 
Times thought it might be politic to throw out this federal 
idea as an apple of discord amongst Repealers : and it had 
some eiFect. Again, said tho same Itmes, remarking on the 
high rank of some of thos(i Irishmen, who were now (not in 
masses, but in units,) joining Repeal: — 

*• No, tho inoveiiient is not csHentially a democratic one. It is no 
more democratic than the American Revolution was in its onset. 
That was a revohition of wliich the most earnest leaders and the 
most rosiH'ctahlc were, in tlio lirst iDstance, men of birth and family, 
representatives of some of the oldest families in the colony. The 
course of evc.-iitss changed with time, and swept the Virginian gen- 
tleman into the; same jjiilf of equality as the grocer of Boston or the 
dral)-col«)re(l drai»er of Pennsylvania. But the principles from which 
that revohition sprung wore the same as those which are now oper- 
ating in Ireland — impatience of control, private ambition — and, we 
must add, a i>oetical patriotism, which is charmed by the sound 
and enchanted by the vision of ' The Kingdom and Parliament of 
Ireland.'" 

It is evident, then, that there was no more shrieking and 
how ling in England over the phenomenon. For, in fact, all 
this time, the steady policy of England towards her "sister 
islantl" was proceeding on tho even tenor of its way quite 
undisturbed. Four millions sterling of the rental of Ireland, 
was, as usual, carried over every year, to be spent in Eng- 
land ; and the few remaining manufactures which our island 
had struggled to retain were growing gradually less and less. 
The very "frieze" (rough, home-made woollen cloth,) was 
driven out of the market by a far cheaper and far worse 
Yorkshire imitation of it. Some Repeal artist had devised 
a " Repeal button," displaying the ancient Irish Crown : the 
very Rcipeal button was mimicked in Birmingham; and 
hogsheads of ancient Irish Crowns were poured into the 
market, to the utter ruin of the Dublin manufacturer. True, 
they were of the basest of metal and handiwork ; but they 
lasted as long as " the Repeal " lasted. 

All great public expenditures were still confined to Eng- 
land ; and, in the year 1844, there was, quite as usual, Irish 
produce to tho value of about fifteen millions sterling ex- 
ported to England. We cried out that our trade was ru'ned; 
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and our fine harbors empty : the " Cyclops " and " Rhad- 
amanthus " war-steamers came to us, with 25,000 stands of 
arms for distribution among the gamsons. We complained 
that notliing was done in their Parliament for Ireland: 
straightway we got an Arms Bill. We represented that our 
factories had stopped work, and our citizens were starving: 
without delay the Government powder-mill near Cork was 
set to work. While Irishmen were talking and passing 
resolutions, the Parliament and Government were steadily 
confirming, extending, strengthening their grip upon all 
things Irish. We all lived, at all times, in the full sight and 
full power of the enemy, and lay down to rest under the 
shadow of his wings. If it was desii-ablo to know the move- 
ments of any suspected person, detectives dogged his foot- 
steps in ever-changing disguises ; if he was supposed to be in 
communication with othei's, the letters of both correspondents 
were carefully opened and copied in the Post-oflSce. Much 
care had been used during the past year, in strengtheniug 
police-stations, to resist any sudden attack of peasantry ; in • 
fortifying barracks, and disposing garrisons still more and 
more cunniugly, so as to be in full military occupation of 
every strategic point and road in the island. The Arms Act, 
too, was administered with much care at Petty Sessions ; 
and it was made certain that any Repealer who had a gun in 
his house should be at least well known to the police. 

I recapitulate all this, that readers may bear in mind, 
throughout the remainder of the story, what a powerful and 
cunning tyranny it was which pressed upon that people at 
every point, and by means of which British Ministers be- 
lieved they might safely pledge themselves to maintain tho 
Union, at all hazards, " under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
dence." It was the British Government, not we, who held 
the position of " Torres Vedras." 

In 1843, the Government sent forth one of their endless 
** Commissions" — the famous " Landlord and Tenant Com- 
mission" — to travel through Ireland, collect evidence, and 
report on the relations of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
In '44 it travelled and investigated; and the next year its 
Report came oiit, in four great volumes. The true function 
and object of this Commission was to devise the best means 
of getting rid of what Englishmen called "the surplus pop- 
ulation" of Ii-eland. Ever since the year 1829, the year of 
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Catholic Emancipation, British policy had been directing 
itM-lf t.i tlfis ti)d. \Vf >hall see how it worked. 

As a C'lidition <»f Catholic Plmancipation, the "forty 
shilliii;: fntiichi>o" had l)«»**u abolu^hed ; so that the privilege 
of vt»tiiii: f«.)r nirnilxTs of Parliament should be taken away 
fn»m the gn*at mass <.»f the Catholic peasantry. This low 
franchiM» had tlnTriofore induced landlords (for the sake of 
wcuriiii: |M.litiral p(>wfr,) to subdivide farms and create 
vot«*rs. Th«' fnmcliise al>olished, there was no longer any 
]M.litical iiM* for the people ; and it happened about the same 
tiiii*' that nt'w tii(M)ries of farming became fashionable. 
** Hiirh farniini;"' was the word. There was to be more 
grazing, more gni^n eropj>ing; there were to be larger farms; 
an<l mon» lalM)r was iij be done by horses and by steam. 
But consoliilation of manv small farms into one lai*ge one 
c«nild not bt' «'llVct«*d without clearing off the " surplus popu- 
lati(>n ; '^ and then, as there would l^c fewer mouths to be fed, 
so there would be more produce for export to England. The 
eh-arance syst**m, then, had Ix^gun in 1829, and had pro- 
ce<Mled with gn'at activity ever since; and as the tenants 
were almost all tenant.s-at-will, thei-e was no difficulty in 
this, except th«» expense. 

Tin* Cod(» of Clieaj) Ejectment was therefore improved for 
tht^ use of Irish landlords. As the laws of England and of 
Ireland are extremelv different in re<mrd to franchise and to 
land-tenure; and as the p]jectnient-laws were invented exclu- 
sively for Ireland, to clear off the " surplus population," I 
shall give a shca't account of them. 

TIkmc had been an act of George the Third (1815) pro- 
vi<ling that in all cases of holdings, the rent of which was 
under £20 — this included the whole class of small farms — 
the Assistant-Barrister at Sessions (the County Judge) could 
make a decree at the cost of a few shillings, to eject any man 
from house and farm. Two years after, the proceedings in 
ejectment were still further simplified and facilitated, by an 
act making the sole evidence of a landlord or his agent suffi- 
cient testimony to ascertain the amount of rent due. 

By another act of the first year of George the Fourth, it 
was declared that the provisions of the cheap Ejectment Act 
*' had been found highly beneficial " (that is to say, thou- 
sands of farms had been cleared off) — *' and it was desirable 
that same should be extended." Thereupon it was enacted 
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that the power of summary ejectment at Quarter Sessions 
should apply to all holdings at less than £50 rent ; and by 
the same statute, the cost of procuring ejectments was still 
farther reduced. In the reigns of George the Fourth and 
Victoria, other acts were made for the same purpose, so that 
the cost and trouble of laying waste a townland and levelling 
all its houses had come to be very trifling. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is cheap justice in Ireland, at least for 
some people. 

In many parts of the island, extermination of the people 
had been sweeping. At every quarter sessions, in every 
county, there were always many ejectments; and I have 
seen them signed by Assistant-Barristers by hundreds in one 
sheaf. They were then placed in the hands of bailiffs and 
police, and came down upon some devoted townland with 
more terrible destruction than an enemy's sword and torch. 
Whole neighborhoods were often thrown out upon the high- 
ways, in Winter, and the homeless creatures lived for awhile 
upon the charity of neighbors ; but this was dangerous ; for 
the neighbors were often themselves ejected for harboring 
them. Some landlords contracted with Emigration com- 
panies to carry them to America " for a lump sum," accord- 
ing to the advertisements I cited before. Others did not 
care what became of them; and hundreds and thousands 
perished every year, of mere hardship. 

All this seems a tale of incredible horror. But there are 
in these United States, this moment, at least one million of 
persons, each of whom knows the truth of every word I 
have written, and could add to my general statement, circum- 
stances of horror and atrocity, that might make one tremble 
with rage as he reads. 

The Irish are peculiarly attached to their homesteads; 
and, like all people of poetic temperament, surround their 
homes and hearths with more tender associations than a 
race of duller perception could understand. Take, from a 
volume published in '44, one ejectment tableau — 

" Having swept from every comer towards the door, she now took 
the gatherings by handf uls, and flung them high into the air to be 
scattered by the winds. Having next procured some salt upon a 
plate, she went again through every part of the dwelling, turning 
the salt over and over with her fingers as she went. This lustral 
visit finished, she divided the salt into separate parcels, which she 
handed to those without, with directions for its fsurther distribution. 
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f.<M; no cvidcnt't? of any evils to bo redressed on the part of 
tlio t.eiiiaits ; and that, if they recommended any measures, 
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those measures would be such as should promote and mako 
more sweeping the depopulation of the country. " You 
might as well," said O'Connell, " consult butchers about 
keeping Lent, as consult these men about the rights of farm- 
ers." 

The Report of this set of Commissioners would desei'vo 
no more especial notice than any of the other Reports of 
innumerable Commissions which the British Failiament 
was in the habit of issuing, when they pretended to inquire 
into any Irish " grievance" — and which were usually 
printed in vast volumes, bound in blue paper, and never 
read by any human eye, — but that the Report of this par- 
ticular " Devon Commission " has become the very creed 
and gospel of. British statesmen with regard to the Irish 
People from that day to this. It is the programme and 
scheme upon which the Last Conquest of Ireland Wiis 
undertaken in a business-like manner years ago ; and the 
completeness of that conquest is due to the exactitude with 
which the programme was observed. 

The problem to be solved, was, how to get rid of the 
people. There was a "surplus population" in Ireland — 
this had long been admitted in political circles — and the 
alarming masses of powerful men who had trooped to the 
summons of O'Connell, and had been by him paraded " in 
their moral might," as he said, at so many points of tho 
island, brought home to the bosoms of Englishmen a stern 
conviction of the absolute necessity that existed to thin out 
these multitudinous Celts, 

One of the strongest demands and most urgent needs of 
these people, had always been permanence of tenure in their 
lands ; — O'Connell called it " fixity of tenure," and pre- 
sented it prominently in his speeches, as one of the greatest 
benefits to be gained by repealing the Union. It was 
indeed the grand necessity of the nation — that men should 
have some security — that they who sowed should reap — 
that labor and capital expended in improving farms should 
in part, at least, profit those who ex])ended it. This would 
at once prevent pauperism, put an end to the necessity of 
emigration, supersede poor-laws, and prevent the periodical 
famines which had desolated the island ever since the Union. 
It is a measure which would have been sure to be recqm^ 
mended as the first, or indeed the only measure for Ireland, 
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>•;.- ;.: V -:.-r C ::.rni-.-; n tliAu a Commission of Irish land* 
'. r \-. 

1 1. ■.":.•" :. r':. n. ; r-vir. v >-*{ UUtor, there was, as before 
ri. :.•: :. i. :i kir. : :' •:r.v.i:::r n law, or established custom, 
%*„:.... i:. - L-r ^^ •-:.::• -, «-.fc\- :Le C'?nant such needful secur- 
i*v. T::- •• T- :. •.:-:-Iii_':.: -f I'iater*' was the name of it. 
Bv \:r: :•• • : : : .* T- :.:i:.: Rijlit, a farmer, though his tenure 
r.i : jii : t •. • :: • : . . i: ..-. '. '.y •• ii: w il : ," o -uld not be ej ected so long 
ii> i.-.- ]<ii i Li^ : ..: ; ;.r. I if 1:-.* dv>ired to move to another 
j-.ir: ' f :i." c •■i!.:ry. hf couM >«:-ll his " good- will '' in the 
f;inii t«' Aii i:.«.- lui:-^ t'l.unr. Of course the greater had been 
h:< iiiii-r ■*. • 111- 1.-^, :iir i ir jk-r jTice would his Tenant-Right 
c- imiiia'- 1 : in utht-r w.r-ls. the improvements created by bis 
own or \.i< firliei's i:: iu>:iv woi-e his. The same custom 
jin-\»-ii:" I niits frvMu Iviiu arbiimrily raised in pro]x>rtion 
t<» *:.•> i:i.i>i-«>\'.->l Value: so that in many cases which came 
w i : ': . i : i u.y . . w n k 1 1 • w Ir •• 1 1:.\ i i\ my pi-ofoac^ion, lanil s held ** at 
\vili'* i:i L'Uit r, iUul >UMiroi to an ample ivnt, were sold by 
on- i"i::iiit-;t;-Nvill 1 1 ;iiii>iLor tenant -at-will at full half the 
l»t->iiii;.I»- v;i1m- of thf land. Conveyances were made of it. 
1: Wiis :i vuli;;ib]i- pr< 'iK*r:y. and any violent invasion of it, as 
a \\iTii---> lolil Li-»rJ IVvon's Commission, would have ^^made 
Di'Wii anotluT Tipik'i-ary." 

'J'ii* oii>'«»ni was aliaobt oontinod to Ulster. It was bv no 
ni';ir.^ iTimiiiih tliis has nfti-u Ixvu stated.) created or com- 
lii'. :iv*td l»y ilie terms of the Plantation of Ulster in the time 
of Kini: James the Pii-st; but was a relic of the ancient fi"ee 
s«:»oial puiity of the nation, and had continued in Ulster 
LaiiT'T than in the other three provinces, simply because 
UKt'*r had IxHii the last jxirt of the island brought under 
Lriti>h dnininion, and foreed to exchange the ancient system 
of trilxi-lands for feudal tenures. Neither is the custom pe- 
culiar to Ireland. It pi*evails in Italy, in Spain, in Hun- 
gary, in all Austiia. In France and Prussia it has ripened 
iut«> full i)easant proprietoi-ship ; and nowhere, perhaps, in all 
Europe, is it denied or disallowed to the tillers of the soil, 
exr'(.pt in Galicia (the Austiian part of Poland), and in the 
three Southern provinces of Ireland. 

Surely it was fair, it was not unnatural, that Tipi>erai'y 
should seek to become another Doii^Ti ; and iif, throughout all 
Minister, Leinstcr, and Connaught, there was idleness and 
indifference to improvement of farms, who could expect it to 
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be otherwise, seeing that if a man was so insane as to im- 
prove, to drain, to fence, to build a better cabin, his landlord 
was quite sure to serve him with a " notice to quit." In 
fact, on many estates, those notices were always served 
regularly from six months to six months, — so that at every 
Quarter Sessions the whole population of such estates was 
liable to instant extermination. 

The people of Ireland are not iMe, They anxiously sought 
opportunities of exertion on fields where their landlords 
could not sweep off all their earnings ; and many thousands 
of small farmers annually went to £ngland and Scotland to 
reap the harvest, lived all the time on food that would sus- 
tain no other working men, and hoarded their earnings for 
their wives and children. If they had had Tenant-Right 
they would have labored for themselves, and Tipperary would 
have been a peaceful and blooming garden. 

Is the American mind able to conceive it possible that 
noble lords and gentlemen, the landlords and legislators of 
an ancient and noble people, should deliberately conspire to 
slay one out of every four — men, women, and little children, 
— to strip the remainder barer than they were, — to uproot 
them from the soil where their mothera bore them, — to force 
them to flee to all the ends of the earth, — ^to destroy that 
Tenant-Right of Ulster, where it was, and to cut off all hope 
and chance of it where it was not? No ; I can hardly sup- 
pose that an American is able to grasp the idea : his educa- 
tion has not fitted him for it : and I hesitate to make the 
assertion of this deliberate conspiracy. Take the facts and 
documents ; and draw such inferences as they will bear. 

First, then, for the Report of the Devon Commission. As 
first printed, it fills four stupendous " Blue Books." But it 
contained too much valuable matter to be buried, like other 
Reports, in the catacombs which yawn for that species of 
literature. The Secretary of the Commission, therefore, was 
employed to abstract and condense, and present the cream 
of it in two or three octavo volumes. This had the advan- 
tage, not only of condensation, but of selection ; the Com- 
missioners could then give the pieces of evidence which they 
liked the best, together with their own recommendations. 
Now, those volumes have been the Bible of British legisla- 
tors and Irish landlords ; — the death-warrant of one million 
and a half of human beings, and the sentence of pauper ban« 
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iRhincnt against full a million and a half more. It is worth 
w'hiln to examine ro port-entoiis a volumo. It is called a 
" I)ii;(?st of the Evidence, &c." — ^is published by authority ; 
and has a ])r«'faco signed "Devon." 

!Much of the vohnne is occupied with dissertations and 
cviilence respecting " Tenant-Right," which the North had, 
and the South demanded. The Commissioners are clearly 
against it in every shaiK*. They term it " unphilosophical ; " 
and in tli(; ])reface they state that the Ulster landlords and 
tenants look ii{M>n it in the light of a life-insurance ; — ^that is, 
the landlord allows the Side of Tenant-Right, and the incom- 
ing tenant buys it, lest they should both be murdered by the 
outgoing tenant. The following passage ti*eats this Tenant- 
Ilight as injurious to the tenant himself: — 

** It is even questionable whether this growing' practice of Tenant- 
Riprht, which would nt theflrst r4/>w appear to be a valuable assump- 
tioii on the part of the tenant, be so in reality ; as it gives to him 
witlu>ut any exertion on his own part an appurent property or secur- 
ity, by m(;:uis of which ho is enabled to incur f ature incumbianoe in 
order to iivoid iircseni inconvenience — a practice which frequently 
torininatcs in tlic utt^^r destitution of his family, and in the sale of 
his farm, whun the debts thus created at usurious interest amount 
to what its sale would produce. " 

It appears, then, that it is injurious to the tenant to let 
him have anything on the security of which he can borrow 
money ; — a theory which the landloixis would not relish if 
ai)plied to thems<?lvcs. Further, the CommLsioners declare 
that this Tenant-Right is enjoyed without any exertion on 
the part of tenants. Yet they have, in all cases, either 
created the whole value of it in the sweat of their brows, or 
bought it from those who did so create it. 

The Commissioners " foresee some danger to the just 
rights of 2>ropertify from the unlimited allowance of this 
Tenant-Right." But they suggest a substitute: "Compen- 
sation for future improvements ; " surrounding, however, 
that suggestion with difficulties which have prevented it 
from ever b"ing realized. 

S[)(»akiug of the consolidation of farms, they say : — 

'* When it is seen in the evidence, and in the return of the size of 
the farms, how small those holdings are, it cannot be denied that 
such a step is absolately necccsaaryy 

And then, as to the people whom it is thus " necessary " 
to eject, they say : — 
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''''Emigration is considered by the Committee to be peculiarly 
applicable as a remedial measure." 

They refer to one of their Tables (No. 95, p. 564), where — 

" The calculation is put forward, showing that the consolidation 
of the small holdings up to eight acres* would require the removal of 
about one hundred and ninety-two thousand three hundred and 
sixty-eight families." 

That is, the removal of about one million of persons. 

Such was the Devon programme : — Tenant- Right to be dis- 
allowed ; — one million of people to be reinoved, — ^that is, 
swept out on the highways, where their choice wotdd be 
America, the poorhouse, or the grave. Wo shall see with 
what accuracy the details were carried out in practice. 

The " Integrity of the Empire " was to be menaced no 
more by half-million Tara meetings : those ordered masses 
of the " Irish Enemy," with their growing enthusiasm, their 
rising spirit, and their yet more dangerous discipline, were 
to be thinned, to be cleared off: but all in the way of 
*' amelioration." They were to be ameliorated out of their 
lives : there was to be a battue of benevolence. Both gov- 
ernment and landlords had been thoroughly frightened by 
that vast parade of a nation : and they knew they had only 
been saved by O'Connell and his Peace-principle : and 
O'Connell was not immortal. 

When I say there was a conspiracy of landlords and le- 
gislators to destroy the people, it would be unjust, as it is 
■unnecessary, to charge all members of the Queen's Govern- 
ment, or all or any of the Devon Commissioners, with a 
privity to that design. Sir Robert Peel knew how Irish 
landlords would inquire, — and what repoii; they would 
make, — just as well as he knew what verdict a jury of Dub- 
lin Orangemen would give. Sir Robert Peel had been Irish 
Secretary. He knew Ireland well: lie had been Prime 
Minister at the time of Catholic Emancipation ; and he had 
taken care -to accompany that measure with another, dis- 
franchidng all the small farmers in Ireland. This disfran- 
chisement, as before explained, had given a stimulus and im- 
petus to the clearance system. He had helped it by cheap 
Ejectment Acts. But it had not worked fast enough. 

* An Irish ncre is to an English one in the proportion of eight to five, nearly. . 



CHAPTER IX. 

LAin)-TENUBE REPORT — 0*BRrEN — EIGHTY-TWO CLT7B — GREY POB 
TKU- A NATIONAL MILITIA — PRESIDENT POLK AND OREGON 
TKIIUITORY— ROBERT TYLER — COLLEGES BILL — MACNEVIN — 
JAMKS HArcniTON— JOHN O'CONNELL AND GENERAL JACKSON — 
LOHI) STANLKY's BILL — '' SURI'LUS POPULATION" — DEATH OP 
DAVIrt— FAMINE. 

It wjis ill tho month of February, 1845, that the first of 
th»; f«)ur vohiiuiiKjua Ilei>oi*ts was published by the Land 
TtMiun* ('oniiiiissioii. Sir Kobert Peel was Pnme Minister; 
l^oril Stanley (iifh'rwards Lord Derby) was Colouial Secre- 
tary. Ill England, the Kei)eal Agitation was still regarded 
as iorniiclahlc. Twenty-six of the hundred and five Irish 
MeinlxMs of Parliament were declared and enrolled Repeal- 
ers ; and these, tlespairing of influencing the course of Im- 
jx'rial kgislation by attending the London Parliament, gave 
their attendance in '' C-cmciUation Hall," along with O'Con- 
nc^ll and ( )'L>ri(^n, or else stayed at home. O'Brien, zealously 
aided by Davis and his friends in the Nation Office, and by 
John O'Connell, wtis laboring on the Committee of the As- 
sociation ; whose reports and pamphlets, widely circulated 
amongst the pi^ople, were dittiising sound information upon 
the national resources of the Island, and the state of the 
account lying open between Ireland and England. Mainly 
through the exertions of Davis, "Repeal Reading Rooms" 
sprang up in every town; and a Club was formed, which 
called itself the " Eighty-two Club," in honor of the era of 
Ireland's Independence (1782). The membera of the Club 
attended public meetings and festivals in a dark-green uni- 
form, adorned with gold lace ; and the uniform cap I'esem- 
bled the forage-cap of an officer of hussars. Mr. Grey Por- 
ter, a gentleman of large property in Feimanagh, and son 
to the Bishop of Clogher, joined the Association; and 
forthwith published a pamphlet, propounding, amongst 
other things, that Ireland ought to have a national mUitia 
of 100,000 men. Men's thoughrts were tending towards 
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battle : the agitation was beginning, notwithstanding all the 
Head Pacificator's labors, to assume a semi-military look ; 
and this hardly alarmed the English more than it alarmed 
O'Connell. He loved not that "Eighty-two Club," with 
its forage cap ; but seeing he could not prevent its forma- 
tion, he accepted — that is, assumed — the presidency of it ; 
BJid soon took care to swamp it with his own peaceful and 
constitutional creatures. 

(Jrey Porters pamphlets were stirring and bold : and his 
ideas about the militia were welcomed warmly and passion- 
ately by Davis. " Honor to Mr. Porter," he wrote j " for 
having had the manliness to propose what thousands thought 
but spoke not." His appeals to his fellow Protestants were 
strong and warm. His first pamphlet says ; — 

** At present the Irish Protestants have a great deal of smothered 
national feeling. They may be distinct from their Catholic country- 
men — they are equally so from the natives of England. Their psych- 
ology is national, though their politics are imperial. They have 
more self-control, more self-reliance, than their CathoUc country- 
men ; but who that is familiar with their minds but knows that 
they are full of Irish ardor, — of Irish love of whatever is dashing 
and splendid ; and that in favorable circumstances they are just the 
body who, backed by the Catholic multitudes, would achieve a revo- 
lution in Ireland, whose vibrations would be felt wherever a single 
foundation of British empire has been laid t It would certainly be 
a most magnificent consummation of Irish history, if that proud and 
fieiy body, the Protestants of Ireland, should, inflamed by a gener- 
ous nationality, marshal in the ranks of their CathoUc countrymen — 
unfurl the standard of Orange and Green, and casting off the shack- 
les of England, display their hereditary valor in fields that would 
eclipse the glories of Deny and the Boyne." 

All this talk about unfurling standards, and the like, was 
highly distasteful to O'Connell ; and the " Head Pacificator " 
snuffed carnage. But O'Brien hailed with a calm smile the 
evident progress of the true gospel of manhood ; and the No- 
tion busied itself in pointing out and enumerating the militia 
force of all the countries of Europe ; and telling how even 
the British Colonies, Canada, and the West India islands, 
were guarded by that indispensable kind of force. To ex- 
hibit and prove all this was easy ; but all the while there 
was the Disarming Act/ and the crime of training or drill- 
ing in Ireland was felony, punishable by transportation. 

Still the en smy looked on not without uneasiness. It was 
to them very evident that they held Ireland only by the ten- 
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lire of O'Coiineirs life : and therefore it became highly ne- 
crssjiry to break iij) the organization before the Agitator's 
dt-'ath. 

Tho oxtcTiiiimition of tenanti'y, which was expected to 
follow L<3rd Devon's Ilepoi-t, might be too slow for their 
nurposos, though it was quite sure. The ** Report " was in 
the mouths of all ; and was j)recisely such as Sir Robert Peel 
had exjKicted, and intended to get, from Irish landlords. It 
was a report of foxes \\\)o\i a flock of geese ; and it clearly 
appeared in its f)agas that the geese had nothing to say for 
tiuMiiselvos why judgment should not be passed upon them, 
to b(? devoured whole, with the feathers. Upon that "Re- 
jKirt " Sir RolxM't was determined, indeed, to act, and did 
act with sweeping effect. But in the meantime, something 
must be done to divide and distract the Repeal cause. The 
j>eople w(»re becoming perilously organized ; and any acci- 
dent might in a moment shiver to atoms the " ethical experi- 
ment of mond force." 

Danger threatened from the side of America. President 
Polk had declared that the American title to the Oregon terri- 
tory, up to a certain line of latitude, was " clear and unques- 
tionable." Sir Robert Peel had declared that a great por- 
tion of what was so claimed belonged to England, and England 
would defend it. Naw, there had sprung up, within two or 
thr(?e years, a close correspondence and alliance between the 
Irish in America and the Irish at home ; and encouraging 
and inspiring addresses were regularly sent over, accompa- 
nied by large remittances of money. The addresses were 
generally written by Robert Tyler, who was then, as he is 
yet, a warm and disinterested friend of the Irish race. O'Con- 
nell was glad to get the money ; but the tone of the addresses 
sometimes made his old brown wig stand on end ; and the 
poor *' Head Pacificator " snorted with alarm for the " ethe- 
real and balmy principle." The Nation gave unmistak- 
able notification that in case of war about Oregon, the 
Americans might count upon a diversion in Ireland. 

Suddenly, Sir Robert Peel's Ministerial organs announced 
that there were " good measures," or what the English call 
'' ameliorations," in store for Ireland^ And in truth three 
measures, having much show of liberality, were soon brought 
forward. They were all cunningly calculated to the great 
end — the breaking up of our Repeal Organization. On tha 
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2d of April, then, Sir Robert " sent a Message of Peace to 
Ireland " : — it was a proposed Bill to give some additional 
thousands per annum to the Catholic College of Maynooth ; 
and in the House of Commons the Premier thus urged his 
measure : — 

" I say this without hesitation, and recollect that we have been 
responsible for the peace of Ireland : you must, in some way or 
other, break up that formidable confederacy which exists against the 
Britidi government and British connection (hear, hear). I do not 
believe you can break it up by force. You can do much to break it 
up by acting in a spirit of kindness, and forbearance, and generosity 
(cheers)." 

It was novel to hear these good words ; and we knew they 
meant fraud. But the Premier continued : — 

*' There rises in the far western horizon a cloud [Oregon], small 
indeed, but threatening future storms. It became my duty on the 
part of the government, on that day, in temperate but significant 
language, to depart so far from the caution which is usually ob- 
served by a Minister, as to declare publicly, that while we were 
most anxious for the amicable adjustment of the differences — while 
we would leave nothing undone to effect that amicable adjustment, 
— yet, if our rights were invaded, we were prepared and determined 
to maiatain them (loud cheers.) I own to you, that when I was 
called upon to make that declaration, I did recollect with satisfac- 
tion and consolation, that the day before / lead sent a message of 
peace to Ireland.'''' 

The object of the bill was to provide more largely for the 
endowment of Catholic Professors, and the education of 
young men for the Catholic Church ; and the Minister pru- 
dently calculated that it would cool the ardor of a portion of 
the Catholic clergy for Repeal of the Union. It was forced 
through both Lords and Commons as a party question, though 
vehemently opposed by the intense bigotry and ignorance of 
the English nation. But the Premier put it to them in that 
irresistible form — Vote for our measure or we wiU not answer 
for the Union ! 

Another of the Premier's ameliorations was the Colleges 
Bill, for creating and endowing three purely secular colleges 
in Ireland, to give a good course of education without refer- 
ences to religious belief. This also was sure to be regarded 
as a great boon by a portion of the Catholic clergy, — while 
another portion was just as sure to object violently to the whole 
scheme ; some because it would place education too m ucTi un- 
der the control of the English Government ; and others because 
8 
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tlir education was to be "mixed," — strict Catholics being 
iimoh in favor of rdu»"ating Catholic youth sej)arately. Here 
x\v'\\ was a fruitful M»urce of (juarrel among Ile|>calers ; and 
in faot it airaytd bi.^liop apiinst bishop, and O'Connell 
aL'ain>t ** Youu'' lrehin<l/' The walls of Conciliation Hall 
rung with d«*nunciatiuns, not of the Union but of *' Godless 
Colleges,-' and of ** the young infidel party." 

But iho Premier had another plot in operation. Forages, 
Protistant England had refused to recognize the Pope as a 
8t)v« "reign, or to send a Minister to the Vatican. It was 
still illegal to send an avowed Minister; but Sir Kobertsent 
a secret one. He was to induce his Holiness to take some 
order with the Catholic bishops and priests of Ireland, to 
draw them olF in some degree from the Repeal agitation. 
]>y what motives and inducements that agent operated upon 
the I\)pe, one can only conjecture ; and my conjecture is this : 
Italy was then in continual danger of revolution; — if Sar- 
dinia antl Naples should whip out their kings, the Pope 
would not be saf«\ Within the year that had passed, England 
had demonstrated that she held in her hand the clue to all 
those Kepublican conspiracies, by her post-office espionage ; 
and it was evident that the same Sir James Graham, who 
had eo[)ied the private coiTespondence of Mazzini and the 
J>andi(*nis, and laid it all bt^fore the King of Naples, could 
as easily have kept it all to himself. Highly desirable, sure- 
ly, that " j)eace, law, and order " in Italy should secure sc 
useful a friend. 

In short, the Sacred College sent a Rescript to the Irish 
clergy, declaring that whereas it had been reported to His 
Holiness that many of them devoted themselves too much to 
politics, and spoke too rashly in public concerning afiairs of 
State, — they were thereafter to attend to their religious 
duties. It was carefully given out, in the English Press, 
that the Pope had denounced the Repeal : if he had done so, 
nobody would have minded it, because Catholics do not 
admit his jurisdiction in temporal affairs. Hear how 
MacNevin, a young Catholic lawyer, spoke of this fulmina- 
tion on its first appearance, and while yet it was generally 
believed to be directly aimed against the Repeal Agita- 
tion : — 

" By whom was the Holy Father informed that certain prelates 
were ' nimium addict! politicis negotiia et minus prudentes de re- 
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pnblica,' which I translate Repeal (cheers) ? By whose whisperings 
did he learn that the Bishop of Ardagh or the Priest of Clontibret 
"were too prominent or too imprudent ? We are informed, sir, that 
there is an English emissary, — shall I say spy ? it is now an estab- 
lished English functionary, — at Rome (loud cheers). Is his the discre- 
tion which guides the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda ? Do 
not suppose, for a moment, that I question the supremacy of the 
Pope in religious matters. Surely nothing is farther from my 
mind. But, sir, I do question his right to dictate to an Irish 
clergyman the degree of prominence or prudence with which ho 
shall serve his country. I hope I am not irreverent in doing so. 
I shall continue to hold my opinion until I am authoritatively in- 
formed that he has the right, — then I shall be silent. But I never 
heard before, and it will be a singular doctrine, in my view of the 
case, that his Holiness can take cognizance of the political move- 
ments of the Irish people, and use his influence to disarrange the 
powers we bring to bear in favor of our liberty (cheers). Now, 
mark who will applaud this repressive movement the most: — why, 
the men who for centuries have denounced you, and falsely de- 
nounced you, as being under the influence of the temporal power 
of Rome. They made it high treason to communicate with Rome ; 
they sank to the mean vulgarity of withholding the usual diplomatic 
relations between European courts ; they invented a prajmunire to 
keep out the corruption of the Seven-hilled City; but they are 
now moving every engine to induce the Pope to lend a hand at sup- 
pressing Repeal. I beg to tell them, neither he nor they can do it 
(tremendous applause). If our liberty depended on a monarch or 
a mob — if it waited on the dictum of a prelate or a Pope — if it 
could be wrested from us by intrigue — if it were not a thing to be 
won and kept by honor, and courage, and fidelity, — I would prefer 
to see the country remain the comfortable servant of England, with 
a little better food, and a degree of higher wages (cheers)." 

It was soon settled, however, that the Rescript had no 
such power, and presumed that it had no such intention, on 
the part of the Pope ; yet a certain prudent reserve began 
to be observable in the Repeal speeches of the clergy. So 
far, the Premier's Roman policy had succeeded. 

Mr. Grey Porter, the dangerous pamphleteer, who wanted 
100,000 militia-men, was soon disgusted out of the Repeal 
Association. In fact, he found that no accounts of the money 
transactions of that body were ever published; although 
they were always open to any member who might go to the 
offices to examine them. He suddenly washed his hands of 
the whole alFair, went to Rome, and hunted all the next season 
in the Campagna, — thinking on accounts. 

One word on these accounts. O'Brien, Davis, and all the 
circle denominated "Young Ireland," were always in favor 
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of a publication of tho accounts, because it would take out 
of tbf^ mouth of tlie enemy a very common taunt against 
^Ir. O'ConncIl — that be was taking the i>eople's money and 
not telling what bo did with it. They knew also that much 
of it was employed in paying unnecessary salaries, and to 
v(»ry unworthy j>ei*sons, — for it was one singular fatality of 
O'Coimell, that bis creatures, dependants, and employes, 
were always of the rascal species. Yet none of us ever sus- 
jK'cted that O'Connell used one farthing of the money for 
any other purpose than furthering the Repeal cause, accord- 
ing to bis best judgnitjut. The man did not care for money, 
save as a political engine; and I have no doubt, for my own 
pai*t, that, when he died, Ireland was in his debt. It was a 
jxnnt gained, however, for the English, to send Grey Porter 
to hunt in the Campagna of Kome. To create a grudge 
brtween Irish llepealers and the Americans was the next 
point. 

There dwelt in Dublin a benevolent-looking, elderly gentle- 
man of the name of James Haughton; a Protestant of some 
sect or other; Quaker, perhaps. He joined all benevolent 
enterprises ; interested himself for plundered Indian Rajahs 
— iiukU^ temperance speeches — was against " flogging in the 
army," capital punishments, and in general everything that 
was strong, harsh, or unpleasant ; and being a wealthy man, 
in a good position in society, his sayings were generally 
treated with respect. Such a character, of course, was des- 
perately excited about negro slavery. But be was also a 
zealous Rei)ealer; and be even seemed to have associated 
togethcir in his mind (by some logical process which I have not 
learned) the cause of ^' Abolition " with the cause of Irish 
Independence. Mr. Haughton, accordingly, was sorely scan- 
dalized by Robert Tyler's sympathy, and even by the money 
which authenticated it. And he wrote a public letter, from 
which I extract a few sentences : — 

*' I believe in my soul that Robert Tyler is one of the g^reatest 
enemies of Irishmen and of Irish liberty on the face of the earth. He 
knows that our countrymen have much political power in America ; 
he is anxious to gaia their suffrages for his party ; these are cheaply 
purchased by a few hollow-hearted and fiery speeches in favor of 
Irish independence, and by a willingness to contribute to our Repeal 
fund. I unite with the Liberator in repudiating all such unhal' 
.owed sympathy and assistance." 

O'Connell afterwards followed up this by rejecting a'»id 
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sending back, with contumelious words, some mv)noy re- 
mitted from a Southern State in aid of his Repeal Exche- 
quer. In the September of this year, '45, John O'Gonnell, 
in Conciliation Hall, thus deals with the subject, — and it 
will doubtless be mortifying to American readers to learn 
that this gentleman felt it his duty to pass a censure upon 
General Jackson : — 

'* No one could admire all that was worthy of imitation in Gen- 
eral Jackson's character more sincerely than he (Mr. J. O'Gonnell). 
He was unquestionably a man of great firmness, and of undaunted 
courage in carrying out his views ; and there was this feature in the 
history of his life which it was not likely many in that Hall would 
revere his memory the less for — namely, that he had given a cap- 
ital good licking to England (loud and vehement applause). That 
seemed to cover a multitude of sins (hear, hear). He would not — 
the more particularly as the man was dead — be found to indulge in 
any lengthened attack upon him. He spoke only to vindicate him- 
self, and to vindicate those— and he believed they were a majority 
of the Irish people — who abhorred negro slavery, and who could 
not allow any palliation for those who tolerated it (cheers). It was 
for this reason he adverted to the subject, and no matter how high 
General Jackson might have stood in the estimation of the world, 
he would not for a moment have it supposed that the Irish people 
were admirers of all parts of his character (hear). It was a blot 
upon General Jackson's otherwise bright name, that he was a stead- 
fast and inveterate supporter of the accursed system of slavery." 

So far, the Premier's plans wore successful in breaking up 
the Repeal movement. Religious disputes were introduced 
by the Colleges Bill ; and this held the Protestants aloof, 
and produced bitter altercation throughout the country. By 
the discussion on slavery, American alliance and co-opera- 
tion were checked ; a great gain to the Premier ; for the 
Americans, and the Irish in America, all looked forward to 
something stronger tjban " moral force." 

The Minister thought he might proceed, under cover of 
this tumult of senseless debate, to take the first step in his 
plan for the depopulation of Ireland in pursuance of the 
** Devon Commission " Report. Accordingly, his third 
measure for the " amelioration " of Ireland was a bill osten- 
sibly providing for " Compensation of Tenants^ in Ireland," 
but really calculated for the destruction of the last relics of 
Tenant-Right. In introducing this bill, Lord Stanley said : — 

*' Now, my Lords, I apprehend there is no man v\a knows aught 
of the state of Ireland who will not concur in this statement of the 
report — that between the population and the meaaa of employing 
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tho popnlntion there is a great and alarming disprox>ortion (hear, 
hear) ; and that that disproportion can be met and conquered only 
by ono of two modes ; either by reducing the population to the 
limits of the means of giving employment, or by increasing the 
emj)loyment in proportion to the population." 

I need not go through the details of the proposed meas- 
ure : it is enough to observe that Lord Stanley admitted 
that he conteni})hited the ** removal of a vast mass of labor" 
from its present field. " In justice to the colonies," he 
would not recommend, as the Devon Commissioners did, 
men^ly that the whole of this vast mass should be shot out 
naked and destitute upon their shores ; and his bill pro- 
j)osod the employ iiuait of a part of it on the waste lands of 
Ireland, — of which waste lauds thei'e were four millions of 
a3res capable of improvement. A portion of the " vast mass 
of labor " removed from other places was to be set to work 
untlcr cei-tain conditions to reclaim these lands for the land- 
lords. 

The bill, though framed entirely for the landlords, did yet 
])ropose to interfere, in some degree, with their absolute 
rights of proi)erty. They did not choose that tenants should 
be i)resumed to have any right to " compensation," even 
nominally; or any other right whatever; and as for the 
waste lauds, they wanted them for snipe-shooting. Accord- 
ingly they resisted the bill with all their power ; and Eng- 
lish landlords, on principle, supported them in that resist- 
ance. On the other hand, the Irish Tenants, with one con- 
sent, exclaimed against the bill as a bill for open robbery 
and slaughter. A meeting of county Down tenants resolved 
that it would rob their class (in ono province, Ulster, alone,) 
of ^1,500,000 sterling. The Nation commented upon it 
under the title of " Robbery of Tenants (Ireland) Bill." The 
opposition of the tenant class, and of the Repeal newspapers, 
would have been of small avail, but for the resistance — ^upon 
other grounds — of the landlords. The bill was defeated; 
Sir Robert Peel had to devise some other method of getting 
rid of the " surplus population." 

Reflect one moment on the established idea of there being 
a "surplus population" in Ireland; — an idea and phrase 
which were at that time unquestioned and axiomatic in polit- 
ical circles ; while, at the same time, there were four mil- 
lions of improvable waste-lauds ; and Ireland was still, this 
very year, exporting food enough to feed eight millions of 
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people in England. Ireland, perhaps, was the only country 
xn the world which had both surplus produce for export and 
surplus population for export ; — too much food for her peo- 
ple, and too many people for her food. 

It was with bitter disappointment and gloomy foreboding, 
that Davis and his friends witnessed the progress of disor- 
ganization and discomfiture in that Repeal movement which 
had so many elements of power at first. O'Brien, indeed, 
still labored on the Committees, preparing Keports and the 
like, with the same calm and imperturbable cheerfulness. If 
he felt discouragement he did not show it, and the agitation 
proceeded much as usual, with occasional interruptions, dis- 
cussions about Catholic faith and Negro Slavery. 

But towards the close of this year, two events befell, 
which gave the enemy most material aid. One was the 
potato blight, which threatened to cut ofi" almost the whole 
supply of food on which the great mass of the people had 
been reduced to subsist. 

The other was the sudden death of Thomas Davis. Of 
him, his peerless character, his work, and his loss, never to 
be repaired, I shall endeavor to give a more si)ecific idea 
in my next chapter. That of all the band of friends and 
comrades who used to bo called " Young Ireland," Davis 
was the foremost and best, the gentlest and bravest — the 
most accomplished and the most devoted — there is not one 
amongst us who is not glad and proud to proclaim; — the 
more readily, perhaps, seeing that Davis is dead. 

But the potato blight, and consequent famine, j)laced in 
the hands of the British government an engine of State by 
which they were eventually enabled to clear off, not a mil- 
lion, but two millions and a half, of the " surplus popula- 
tion " — to '' preserve law and order " in Ireland, (what they 
call law and order,) and to maintain the " integrity of tlie 
Empire " for this time. It was in the Winter of 1846-7 that 
proceedings began to be taken in a business-like manner — 
(and in a business-like manner I shall relate them) — for the 
Last Conquest of Ireland, (Perhaps.) 
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DAVIS ; ni8 INFLUENCE, AIMS, AND LAB0B8 — mS OPmiON OP " DC- 
POSING DEMON8TBATION8" — HIS LETTKK8— HIS DEATH — PATB 
OP MACNEVIN. 

On tlio IGth of September, 1845, Thomas Davis died, and 
the cause of Ireland's inde|)endence lost its very heart and 
soul. He it was, and the lofty and generous impulse which 
his character and writings giive the movement, that won to 
its side such a man as William Smith O'Brien, and others 
of his high ortlor of intellect, accomplishments, and honest 
pur[)()se: and this was what redeemed the Repeal Associa- 
tion from brawling vulgaiity and inanity. But for him, 
O'Conneirs Agitation would have been all along, as it began 
(and as, indecMl, it end(Ml), a Catholic concern only. Educat- 
ed and high-spirited Catholics themselves would have held 
aloof from it ; tuid the most prominent persons, next to the 
" Lib(»rat()r," would have been Mr. Arkins, Liberator's tailor, 
aiul a ftnv Coiuiaught members of Parliament who held their 
seats by virtue of the fiat of Catholic clergymen. 

It is very safe to say, that to the personal influence of 
Davis, to the grandeur of his aims, to his noble tolerance, to 
his inii)assioned zeal, and the loving trust which all generous 
natures were constrained to place in him, the Association 
was indebted, not for O'Brien only, but for Dillon, MacNe- 
vin, IMcagher, O'Goinian, Martin, and Reilly ; and to the 
same influence tlie.y were indebted for their fate ; pining cap- 
tivity, long exile, death in mad-houses, or foreign graves. 
Yes, to them and hundreds more, he was indeed a Fate ; and 
there is not one amongst them, still alive, but blesses the 
memory of the friend who first filled their souls with the pas- 
sion of a great ambition and a lofty purpose. In the estima- 
tion of the British he was, of course, a Nena Sahib. 

One may well perceive that this was no common being. 
Yet I cannot refer for proof of it to any mastei-piece of lit- 
erary or rhetorical efibrt. Pie was not a speaker at all ; and 
" literature," for the mere sake of literature, he almost do* 
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spised. He never wrote anything but for some immediate 
or remote effect which he sought to produce : every sentence 
was a lever or a wedge. His writing was the writing of a 
journalist, and was always done in a hurry. " As for writ- 
ing," says his friend Wallis, " there is enough to make men 
love him, and guess at him — and what more can the best of 
readers do with the supremest writer, though he lived to the 
age of Sophocles or Goethe. The true loss is of the oak's 
timber, not of its own acorns or of the flowers at its base. 
The loss of its immediate influence on the events of his time, 
and on the souls of his cotemporaries, by guidance and ex- 
ample : that is the true bereavement ; one which possibly 
many generations to come will bo suffering from and expiat- 
ing, consciously or unconsciously." 

Davis is not an Irish name, but Welsh ; and in fact his 
father was a Welsh gentleman who had settled in Cork county, 
where, at Mallow, on the banks of the Blackwater, Thomas 
Davis was bom. He always boasted that he was of the Cel- 
tic race of the Cymry ; he would rather have been a Chero- 
kee than English ; his nowrde-plume was ever " The Celt ; " 
and his best loved study from boyhood, had been the lan- 
guage and literature, the traditions and antiquities, of the 
two branches of the great Western European family, the 
Gael and the Cymry. Though by profession a barrister, 
Davis had been a mere silent student till his twenty-fifth 
year ; and his studies had ranged from poetry to statistics, and 
back again. Of history, in several languages, he was a voni- 
cious reader. He had thoroughly mastered the economic 
and political questions involved in the connexion of Ireland 
with- England ; and thought it shame and sin (which, indeed, 
it was and is,) that our old island should be devoured by 
strangers ; that the people of the ancient clans, who had once 
taught half the schools and won half the battles in Europe, 
should send tribute of com and cattle ; nay, (as Athens did 
of old to Crete,) tribute of her choicest youth also, of her 
genius and her energy, to swell the pride and power of an 
inferior race. He longed to see Ireland standing on her own 
feet, using her own resources for her own behoof, living her 
own genial life, with her own flag floating above her, — a free 
and sovereign State among the nations of Europe. And he 
knew that all this might be achieved, if only the hereditaiy 
religious feuds of ages could be healed : and by inculcation 
8* 
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of mutual tolerance and respect, by kindling a common lov6 
for oui own land, by education, by the promotion of Irish 
art, and reawakening of Irish military spirit, he hoped to ef- 
f 'Ct it all. It gave him intense pleasure when the Dublia 
I^Jof'nuif/ Mail, the greatest organ of Irish Oi*angeism, came 
out (for example) with such hints as this : — 

''If a Britinh Union cannot be formed, perhaps an Irish one 
might. Wliat could Repeal take from Irish Protestants that they 
are not gradually loHlng ' in due course? * 

"However iiny>robable, it is not impossible, that better terms 
might l>e uicide with the Repealers than the government seems dis- 
l)08('d to give. A hundred thousand Orangemen, with their colors 
living, might 3'et meet a hundred thousand Repealers on the banks 
of the Boyne ; and, on a field presenting so many solemn reminis- 
cences to all, sign the Magna Charta of Ireland^s independence. 
The Rc'iKial banner might then be Orange and Green, flying from 
the G iaut's Causeway to the Cove of Cork, and proudly look down 
from the walls of Derry upon a new-bom Nation." 

Eagtjrly he thus hailed the overture in the Nation — 

^'Ilcrc it is at last — the dawning. Here, in the very sanctuary 
of the Orange heart, is a visible angel of Nationality." 

He was too sanguiiu;, as we can now all see. He knew 
not that such thrt^ats from Orangeism were meant only to 
frighten the British Government into ** better terms," for 
Orangeism, for the Established Church, for the "Ascen- 
dancy" In the sanctuary of the Orange heart no Angel 
dwells, — of the better si)ecies. 

For a year before his death, Davis had been busy in 
furthering the preparation of a series of small volumes, 
called the '* Library of Ireland ; " each of which was to nar- 
rate some important period of Irish history, or to present 
gems of Irish literature, or give a biography of some Iiish- 
man of whom we could all bo proud. His friends had 
eagerly responded to his suggestions. MacNevin had written 
a " History of the Volunteers of 1782 \ " and Duffy had com- 
piled a volume of National Ballads. He had undertaken, 
liimself, to write a Memoir of Wolfe Tone ; but his other 
multifarious labors had delayed its preparation, and death 
cut short the task. 

From the last chapter it is apparent that Sir Robert Peel 
had skillfully thrown elements of discord amongst us; his 
Colleges Bill, his Papal Rescript, his " message of peace to 
Ireland," and the like ; and that O'Connell and his creatures, 
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as if prompt to aid the Minister, had made Conciliation Hall 
(and, of course, a thousand minor Conciliation Halls through- 
out the country) a theatre of angry discussion and recrimin' 
ation. Davis would gladly have accepted the new Colleges 
Bill, as he would accept almost any facilities for education. 
0' Council and a portion of the clergy denounced it, not be- 
cause it was an English invention, but because the colleges 
were to be " godless colleges." John O'Connell, the " Li- 
berator's" son, who had most unaccountably gained much 
ascendancy over his father's mind since his iuiprisonment, 
was especially prominent and energetic in his opposition to 
the colleges, and to all who favored them. The question 
was ))erpetually dragged into discussion ; and the grand na- 
tional movement seemed to have become an organization for 
settling or guarding Catholic faith or morals. Davis saw 
too well that his dreams of years were to be dissipated ; and 
though he never relaxed his exertions, the disappointment 
preyed upon him. 

On the 30fch of May, there was a great " demonstration 
in Dublin. It was the anniversary of the imprisonment of 
the Conspirators, and it was determined by the Repealers to 
make an imposing show. A pledge was to be dul}'- regis- 
tered — not to give up the Bepeal. It all came oflf according 
to programme. Mayors and aldermen from most of the 
towns in Ireland — the " Eighty Two Club," in their green 
and gold — the Trades of Dublin, with their bands and ban- 
ners, — thronged the Rotundo, where O'Connell, surrounded 
by the other " conspirators," held levee. The pledge was 
read, adopted, cheered (some meaning to stand by it, and some 
not) ; and then there was a vast and brilliant procession ; 
and the splendid streets of Dublin were once more thronged 
with marching men and waving banners. 

The next morning, I sat with Davis in his study in Bag- 
got street. The very Monday before, there had been a pain- 
ful and acrimonious discussion in Conciliation Hall, about 
*' godless colleges " and other trash. We were intent on 
some exquisite German engravings which he had just re- 
ceived. He was, or appeared to be, in the gayest humor — 
*' Did you hear," he said, " Tom MacNevin's principle of 
action, which he lays down for the Mayo electors? " — (there 
had long been an anxious wish amongst decent people to get 
rid of Dillon Browne, member for Mayo, a great Repealer^ 
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but a l!'atr>il ?^>7i rir'tjtt and insolvent debtor) : — "Tom says 
Is f lua:* •••;«•:-: t» U^ m^-mWr for May-oir?, but the man who 
csir/t I'lvl * Wc lAalkcd out — to the library of the Bojal 
lii>:i A';i«l-;ny — to the studio of Moore, the sculptor, who 
was fi.ji J- 1 f'li a l«u>t of our friend Hudson. All the while, 
nr»t a ^\ : i «f iL*.* d«*iriorisiratiuu of vesterdav. At len«^h I 
sail -" Ihivis, yestt*rday was a great dav for Ireland — 'the 
rii».ii'i«;it'r U'Vkt wa.-, in greater force.'" He became seri- 
ou.-^ ii*>:aii*Iy. "Tht^s** t It -im.. lustrations/' he said, "are ruin- 
iiiJTus: th' y are j^noviufff the sinil out of us. Why, the 
May« •!* aii«l < '• n p- 'ratiuii uf Kilkenny have gone home, satisfied 
iliar Kilk'iiny at l'a>t has done its duty ^ that if Ireland 
di> ii««t iraiii lit-r indfj»fndf!ict' this year, it is not Kilkenny's 
faulr : f'T wh.it couM scarlet rol>*sand gold chains do more ?" 

< >:i rt'iuiiiiii:! to liis hoiisi^, he showed me a long row of 
small v.'lr.i:i«s, — i\)|»its of *' Tlie Artillerists' Manual," — gave 
m»^ <»no if tht'in, aud tuM me that was what we must all 
study ii«»\v. I ufver saw him more. 

This (■liaj»t«'r I dedicate to the memories of that most 
roval rnatun' ; aiitl tlmusands who read it will thank me for 
th<^ iiiiiiut<>t au'-edute of him. For which reason I shall 
K<*l«*et, out of Uianv of his letters to mvself, two or three. 
His h'tttrrf wore always short; aud he had no time to write 
Ion.; OIK s. The followinrr note refers to his proposed Me- 
moir «»f Wolf*' Tone ; hut he was so busy in supplying infor- 
mation and suL'L'ostions to liis fellow-laborers, that he had 
no U'i?>un^ to a})ply himself to regular literary labor; and as 
for his editorial articles, he ofteu wrote them with a pencil, 
using for a desk tlie top of his hat. 

Xo. I.— (Postmark, July 7, 1845.) 

''My dear MiTcnEL: — James Duffy's advertisement is wrong 
I cannot have tlie Tone then; and what between the Nation^ and 
the Itigot.s. and the quantity of exercise needed to keep me in 
hoaltli, there is small chance of my i^Titing at all for the series, 
though I would greatly like to do so. 

" MacXe\ iu's ' Volunteers' has succeedea, though I wish iz were 
more narrative and less speculative; — two thousand copies sold. 
Tlic scries will do whatever we like with Ireland. When printing 
your ' Aodh O'Neill,' reconsider the passage on the Eeformation. I 
Have not leisure to be accurate, much less infallible. 

" The app(,'ct of affairs were better without its sacerdotal Press; 
but wo must ])car it. O'C, under Johnny's cultiure, promises t« 
throw up more bigotry. 

"Yours, *'T. n" 
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I was then living in the County Down, about seventy 
miles (English), from Dublin, and like many others, had 
frequent recourse to Davis for everything I wanted. I 
ought to have mentioned that I was engaged at that time 
on one volume of the series in which he took so deep an 
interest — a Memoir of Aodh O'Neill ; and his next letter 
refers to some inquiries about that, and to an article of mine 
in the Nation newspaper. 

" June 17th, 1845. 

*' My Dear Mitchel : — I have written to Petrie for answers to 
your queries. Meantime borrow (if from no nearer person, from 
Charles Duffy) the Battle of Magh Rath — ti/lgo Moira — and you 
will find a valuable essay on Irish Flags, etc. , in the Appendix. 

'' I entirely agree in your view of Lord Stanley's BUI, and had 
written to that effect for last Nation — but a thick-BkuUcd printer 
left my article out. I wish your contributions were more 
frequent. ....... 

"Yours, ** Thomas Davis.'' 

I find another short but very singular note, referring to 
my antipathy against the new colleges, which, indeed, I do- 
tested as much as the Archbishop of Tuam, but for a different 
reason, — not that they were ** godless," but that they were 
British : — 

" 67 BaGGOT- STREET. 

" My Dear M. : — I think your title perfect in all ways. The 
prefatory remarks wiU do good. 

*' We are not likely to agree on Education, or Religion. I have 
deep faith in mere Truth, and in informal humanity; and more- 
over, I feel that an artificial education prevents that faith from 
being still deeper and more practical This is a very abstract way 
of suggesting my religious position ; but 'tis enough. 

" Most truly yours, 

** Thomas Davis." 
One more letter, written on the very day that he was 
struck by his fatal sickness. 

"Baggot-street, Sept. 6th. 
**My Dear Mitchel : — 0. G. D. told me you had heard many 
particulars as to Wolfe Tone from the Rev. Mr. Thackeray, of 
Dnndalk. Would you spare an hour to put them down ; — especially 
anything as to his manner and views of future events in Ireland. 
Mr. Thackeray kindly answered my note, but seems to distrust hia 
memory. 

** Truly yours, 

** Thomas Davis. 
'* N.B.— The sooner I hear the better." 
Three years' incessant labor and excitement, operating ob 
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un :inl(»nt t«'mi>orainent aiid unresting brain, bad done tbeii 
w(»rk : ami hi* di»'d in his harness. Sistippointment and 
<lt"<j»..iulrin'y, t<M-», had their share in wearing clown his frame. 
Ho saw ih«* |M)woi*fiil organization wheifin he had tiiisted, 
gnidiially weakening, lowering its tone, and eating its words, 
nutil its h«*art died within it: and through the gloom, even 
his <*vo of faith could hardly discern an outlook to a brighter 
futuH': the (Jrefn Flag of sovereign Irish nationhood, that 
luul strt-aiiKHl so jn-oudly through the day-di*eamsof his youth, 
was fading into distance like the glories of Hy Brasil. 

I cannot expect the ordinary reader to fully appreciate 
the character I have l)een describing, or the labors of his life ; 
bceaus**, to the eye of a distant observer, his life was a defeat, 
and his labor was utterlv lost. I do not believe so. I 
Would not have dwelt u{>on it thus, but for a strong faitb that 
tli<i seeds he planted in that kindly soil will bear ripe fruit 
yet. 

lie was thirty-one years of age when he died. His figure 
wjis not tall, but compact and active. He walked fast, and 
with his hea<l In^ld slightly forward, as is the wont of eager 
and impulsive charactei*s. But he was no mei*e revolutionist. 
in the untiipiarian re-unions at the Aca<lemy, none was heard 
with more respect; in the gay di*a wing-rooms of Dublin, 
none w;us a more welcome guest. He laughed seldom, but 
heartily. He had not time to marry; but beloved passion- 
ately, as such men must; and over his early grave a fair wo- 
man shed bitter tears. 

How felt O'Connell? Davis had been much in his way; 
and O'Connell was somewhat of a despot. Davis bad been 
independent of him and his opinions while he gave impetus 
to his movement ; and CConnell saw no use in independence, 
and abhorred imi)etus, unless when he could bridle it himself. 
" Young Ireland" had been a thorn in his side, had applied 
file to his back, and singed his beard. Yet, withal, the heart 
of Daniel O'Cunnell was large and loving : Davis bad ever 
treated him with the most reverential respect; and he, on 
his side, could not but do homage to the imperial genius, nor 
fail to be won by such a gallant and gentle nature. He was, 
that month of Sei)teniber, at his house of Derrynane Abbey, 
far in the wilds of Kerry, among the cliffs of the Atlantic 
coast, trying to freslien his worn life in the vital air of hi* 
mountf^ins, and persuading himself that he could still, when 
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the fox broke cover, listen to the ringing music of his hounds 
•with a hunter's joy. But the massive and iron frame was bent ; 
the bright blue eyes had grown dim; and on that over- 
•wearied brain lay the shadow of death. And his heart- was 
heavy ; for, surely, the phantom of " Repeal " haunted him 
among the mountains ; and to his inner ear pierced a cry that 
the ocean roar could not drown, — the passionate cry of his 
nine million People, — Where is our Freedom? 

One morning, comes news of the death of Davis — and the 
old man is shaken by a sudden tempest of wildest grief. 
Well might he cry out, " Would God that I had died for thee, 
my son ! " From Derrynane his habit was to send a long 
weekly letter, to be read at the meeting of the Association. 
This week his letter was very short — nothing but a burst of 
lamentation : — 

" As I stand alone in the solitude of my mountains, many a tear 
shall I shed in the memory of the noble youth Oh ! how vain are 
words or tears when such a national calamity afflicts the country ! 

* ' Put me down among the foremost contributors to whatever 
monument or tribute to ids memory may be voted by the National 
Association. Never did they perform a more imperative, or, alas ! 
so sad a duty. 

" I can write no more — my tears blind me — and — after all, 

* Fungar inani mrmere.' " 

O'Brien's sorrow was less demonstrative, but not less deep, 
and much more lasting. Duffy, who almost idolized Thomas 
Davis, seemed for a time bewildered and stunned by the 
blow. The Nation was as a fortress ungarrisoned. " The 
Party " had lost its centre ; and those young men who had 
been held in their sphere by the strong attraction of their 
chief, though they still remained friends, comrades, and zealous 
nationalists, were no longer a compact body informed by a 
single soul. To me it seemed that every survivor of that 
band lost a part of himself, of his power, purpose, capacity ; 
part of him was buried ; and in some cases the better part. 

Before quitting this personal topic, I shall tell you how it 
fared with MacNevin. Brilliant, accomplished, and vivacious, 
with a pungent dash of sarcasm, he would probably never 
have been anything but a wit, of the sneering species, if he 
had not known Davis. Not one of our company was more 
devotedly attached to Davis, nor so entirely dependent on 
him, possessed by him. Though assuredly MacNevin was no 
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intellectual pauper, and with strong literary ambition; yet he 
took lii.s Iit(»rary tiu>k8 submissively at the hand of his friend; 
and almost saw and ft'lt as tho more potent nature willed 
that lu^ should s(»(^ and feel. To him Davis haci assigned to 
writer for tho lAhrary a narrative of the " Plantation of 
Ulster; " and he was far off at Rose Park, in Galway, — his 
fallu'i's house, — busy on his history when Davis died. A 
f(^\v days after, on October 2d, he wrote to me, inquiring 
about some authorities for his book ; and suddenly remember- 
ing, he exclaims — 

* ' Poor Davis ! how his overflowing treasury would have opened 
to my iinix)rtuna€y ! The more I think of this death — and day by 
(lay it grows even more terrible — tho more I am afraid to look its 
effects on the country and ourselves in the face. How well we could 
have Ppared a million lives for that bright, pure, manly spirit ! " 

Thus, throughout the letter, he interrupts himself with 
outbreaks of despair. Tho book wjis written. MacNeviu 
st'cuicfl to regard it as a sacred task, imposed on him by the 
d(*ad : but almost immediately after its publication his inti- 
mat(^s ])erceiv(Hl that liis tasks in this world were over. He 
was going mad. From tho moment of his friend's death, 
h(^ had boon drifting like a ship without a helm ; his com- 
pass was lost; his pole-star gone out. At last he whirled 
into the vortex, hopelessly insane, and died in a lunatic 
asvlum. 

So f:ir I have lingered on memories both sad and proud. 
Here I wave to the Dead farewell and requiescant. 

We are next to see what was destined for the living. Be- 
fore the gi'ave had yet closed on Thomas Davis, began to 
spread awful rumors of approaching famine. Within the 
next month, from all tho counties of Ireland, came one cry 
of mortal terror. Blight had fallen on the crop of potatoes 
— the food on which five millions of the Irish people had 
bc(ai reduced to depend for subsistence ; three millions of 
thorn wholly and exclusively. We are at the beginning of 
tho first year of the six years' Famine, 

To Sir Robert Peel it. would have seemed an impious 
tempting of Providence to neglect this weapon thus gra- 
ciously placed in his hand for the consummation of the con- 
quest on which he was bent. If the ** Repeal " could not be 
crushed out by coercion, nor bought out by corruption, it 
might now bo starved out by Famine. The thing was dond 
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by a process of " relieving '* and *^ ameliorating ; " — for, in 
the nineteenth century, civilized governments always pro- 
ceed upon the most benevolent motives ; — but it was done ; 
and so effectually done for that time, that, a few years after- 
guards, the London Times (perhaps prematurely) thought it 
might announce — " The Celts are gone — ^gone with a V0ii- 
geance. The Lord be jiraiaed." 



CUAPTER XL 

DUTIES OF GOVERNMENT — ALMS— PLATFAIB ASD LUTDIiBT — MB* 
MORIAL OF TIIK COKPOBATION AND CITIZENS OF DUBLIN — LOBD 
HEYTESBURY — 0'CONNEI«l/S PROPOSALS — O^BBIEN^S — ^HEBTINO 
OP PARLIAMENT — COERCION BILL — REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS 
— ** RELIEF." 

Lord Buouciiam, in Iuk liigliflown, classical way, described 
the horrors of the Faii)ino in Ii*cland, as " surpassing any- 
iliin<^ in tlio page of Thucydidea, — on tho canvas of Ponssin, 
— ill tlu* dismal chant of Dante." Such a visitation, falling 
suddenly ui)oii any land, certainly imposes onerous duties 
u}»on its (ir- facto gov(;rnmeiit ; and the very novelty of the 
circumHtances, driving eveiything out of its routine course, 
nii^ht well excuse serious mistakes in applying a remedy to 
so uKmstrous a calamity. Finst, however, bear in mind that 
all the p()wei*8, revenues, and resources of Ireland had been 
transferri'd to London. The Imperial Parliament had dealt 
at its pl(»a.sure with the " sister island " for forty-six yeai's, 
and had brought us to this. Second ; remember that, now, 
for two years, a great majority of tho Irish people had been 
earnestly demanding back those powers, revenues, and re- 
sources ; and tho English people, through their Executive, 
IVrliameut and Press, had unanimously vowed this must 
never he. They would govern us in spite of us, "under 
the blessing of Divine Providence," as the Queen said. 
" Were the Union //oZZ," said tho l^iviea, " swcdlow it you 
must." 

Well, then, whatsoever duties may be supposed to fall 
upon a government, in case of such a national calamity, 
rested on the English govei*nment. We had no legislature 
at home ; in the Imperial legislature we had but a delusive 
semblance of representation ; and so totally useless was it, 
that national Irish Members of Parliament preferred to stay 
at home. We had no authoritative mode of eveii suggest- 
ing what measures might (in mere Irish opinion) meet the 
case. 
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But we will see what was proposed by such public bodies 
in Ireland as still had power of meeting together in any 
capacity ; — the city corporations, for example, and especially 
the Repeal Association. It has been carefully inculcated 
upon the world by the British Press, that the moment Ire- 
land fell into distress, she became an abject beggar at Eng- 
land's gate ; — ^nay, that she even craved alms from all man- 
kind. Some readers may be surprised when 1 affirm that 
neither Ireland^ nor anybody in Ireland^ ever asked alms or 
favors of any kind^ eitlier from England or any othernation 
or people / — but on the contrary, that it was England herself 
that begged for us, that sent round the hat over all the globe, 
asking a penny for the love of God to relieve the poor Irish ; 
— and further, that, constituting herself the almoner and 
agent of all that charity, she^ England, took all the profit 
of it. 

Before describing the actual process of the *^ Relief Meas- 
ures," let us conjecture what would be the natural, obvious, 
and inevitable course of conduct in a nation which was 
indeed one undivided nation ; France, for example. If blight 
and famine fell upon the South of France the whole common 
revenue of the kingdom would certainly bo largely employed 
in setting the people to labor upon works of public utility ; 
in purchasing and storing, for sale at a cheap rate, such 
quantities of foreign corn as might be needed, until the sea- 
son of distress should pass over, and another harvest should 
come. If Yorkshire and Lancashire had sustained a like 
calamity in England, there is no doubt such measures as 
these would have been taken, promptly and liberally. And 
we know that the English Government is not slow to borrow 
money for great public objects, when it suits their policy so 
to do. They borrowed twenty millions sterling to give away 
to their slave-holding colonists for a mischievous whim. In 
truth, they are always glad of any occasion or excuse for 
borrowing money and adding it to the National Debt; — 
because, as they never intend to pay that debt, and as the 
stock and debentures of it are in the meantime their main 
safeguard against revolution, they would be well pleased to 
incur a hundred millions more at any moment. But the 
object must be popular in England ; it must subserve some 
purpose of British policy; — ^as in the case of the twenty 
millions borrowed to turn negroes wild (set them *' free " as 
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it wjis calUtl) — or the loans afterwards freely taken to crush 
tin' iH*<»j)1«' uf Imlm, and pn-st^rve and extend the opium trade 
with ( iiiiia. Ti> nuiko an addition to the National Debt, in 
ord«T to |irrs»*rvt* tlu» lives of a million or two of Celts, 
Would have t»<i.iiu^l in England a singular application of 
nn»in*v. T(» kiU s<> many would have been well worth a war 
that Wijuld cost fi»rtv niillious. 

m 

< >ii tln" tii*st apjH'arance of the blight, the enemy sent over 
two k'ain»Ml coinmihsioners, Playfair and Lindley, to Ireland, 
w}io, ill c(»ni\niction with Doctor [afterward Sir Robert] 
K:iin\ w«-n' to «*xainine and rojwrt ujwn potatoes generally, 
tluMi- dist-asps, habits, etc. This juissed over the time for some 
Wffks. l*arliainent was prorogued and did not meet again 
till January. 

1 n t ht' ni« "antinio, the Corjwi'ation of Dublin sent a memoiial 
to the Queen, praying her to call Parliament together at an 
early day, and to reconuaend the approprijition of some public 
iiKniey lor public works, especially railways in Ii'eland. A 
d«'j»utatioii from the citizeu.s of Dublin, including the Duke of 
J.eiiihter, the Lord Mayor, Lord Cloncurry, and Daniel O'Con- 
iiell, waited on the Lord Lieutenant (Lord Pleytesbury), to 
otFer suirgestions as to opening the ports to foreign com at least, 
for a time, stopj)ing distillation from grain, pro viding public 
works, and the like ; and to urge that there was not a moment 
to be lost, as millions of people would shortly be without a 
morsel of food. The re2>ly of Lord Heytesbury is a model in 
tliiit kuul. lie told them they were premature ; told them 
not to be alarmed ; that leanied men had been sent oyqt from 
I'jiKjland to inquire into all those mattei*s ; that, in the mean- 
tiuie, the Inspectors of Constabulary and Stipendiary Mag- 
istrates were charged with making constant reports from 
their several districts ; that there was " no immediate pressure 
on the markcit ; " — finally, that the ctiso was a very important 
one, and it was evident " no decision could be taken without 
a previous reference to the responsible advisers of the Crown." 
In truth, no other answer was possible, because the Viceroy 
knew noihiug of Sir Robert Peel's intentions. To wait for 
the report of learned men, — to wait for Parliament, — in short, 
to wait / that was the sole policy of the enemy for the present, 
lie could wait; and he knew that hunger could not wait. 

The Town Council of Belfast met and made suggestions 
similar to those of the Dublin Cor])oration ; but neith&r body 
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asked clw/rity. They demanded that, if Ireland was ir deed 
an integral part of the realm, the common exchequer of both 
islands should be used — not to give alms, but to provide 
employment on public works of general utility. 

The plea of the enemy for not being ready with any remedy 
was the suddenness of the calamity. Now, it hap{>ened that, 
nearly eleven years before, a certain " Select Committee," 
composed principally of Irish members of Parliament, had 
been appointed by the House of Commons to inquir«» into 
the condition of the Irish poor. They had reported even 
then in favor of promoting the reclamation of waste lands ; 
had given their opinion decidedly (being Iiish) that there 
was no real surplus of population, seeing that the island could 
easily sustain much more than its actual population, and ex- 
port immensely besides. Nevertheless, they warn the Gov- 
ernment that — " If the potato crop were a failure, its pro- 
duce would be consumed long before they could acquire new 
means of subsistence ; and then a famine ensues." * Yet, 
when the Famine did ensue, it took " the Government " as 
much by surprise (or they pretended that it did) as if they 
had never been warned. 

Not only the citizens of Cork and Belfast, but the Repeal 
Association also had suggestions to make. Indeed, this last- 
named body was the only one that could pretend especially 
to represent the very class of people whose lives were en- 
dangered by the dearth. Let us see what they had to pro- 
pose : — 

On the 8th of December, O'Connell, in the Repeal Asso- 
ciation, said : — " If they ask me what are my propositions 
for relief of the distress, I answer, first, Tenant-Right, I 
would propose a law giving to every man his own. I would 
give the landlord his land and a fair rent for it : but I would 
give the tenant compensation for every shilling he might 
have laid out on the land in permanent improvements. And 
what next do I propose ? Hepeal of the Unions In the 
latter part of his speech, after detailing the means used by 
the Belgian legislature during the same season — shutting the 
ports against export of provisions, but opening them to im- 
port, and the like, — he goes on : — 

** If we had a domestic Parliament, would not the porta be thrown 
Bepoit of the " Select Committee,** 1830, 
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njHMi— woiiM notthft .i)iam1niit crops with which Heaven has blessed 
111 r Im- l.."]ilfiir ili«'|"M»pliM)f In'1;ni(1. — an«l would not the Irish Parlia- 
II K lit Ik* M'tii; :ii*tiv<' even than tin: ISulgiun Pa rliamcut to provide for 
till: ]iii>iili' fiMwl ami «*iii|ili»yinoiit (ln'ar, hoar)? The blessings that 
wiiiilil 1= .-!ili from U<'|M-:il -the necessity for Rei>eal — the irapossibili- 
ty lit' i!m' <iiuntry ondiiiinjf the want of Repeal, — and the utter hope- 
li-.-.-ii'-sH j-f a!iy otlior remedy -all those things powerfully uigo you 
to join Willi iiir, and hurndi for the Re^Kial/' 

Still «'arli«'r, in N<iv('!nlK'r, O'JBiion had used these words — 

'• I coiiprratulatoyou. that the nnirertml sentiment 7iit7ifrto exhibited 
vjuni this ftuhju'f fuiH tmn that irr tn'tl aerept no English cfiarity (loud 
cImmts). TIk; rcHourccs of this country are still abundantly adequate 
to maintain our po]>ulation : and until those resources shall have been 
utterly cxIiaii.Ntcd, I ho]K; there ih no roan in Ireland w^ho will so 
dfgriule himself as to ask the aid of a subscription from England.^* 

And tin* stMitinii'iit wsis roooivod with "loud cheers." 
O'lJricn's spcMvli is uii carut'st an<l veliemeut adjuration not 
io sullrr ppHuisrs of " Ui'lief," or vague hopes of English 
IxMHis ti» divoi't tho cimntrv one moment from the great busi- 
ness «>f nuttiiiL; an end to (lie Union. Take one other exti'act 
from a >«p'ech of ()'< N^nnelFs : — 

•'If wo had a jvati'nial government, I should be first to counsel 
tho a]»propriatiouof a j>ortionof the revenues of Ireland to the wants 
of the pioplc. and this, too, without very strictly considering whether 
tli(» wli<)le should be re]>aid or not. We have an abstract claim to 
Knell applieati«ni of the Irish rever.iios ; hut if we were to advocate 
Hn(th an arranjrenient now, w(i should be niooketl and insulted (hear, 
lioar). Therefore, I a]>proaLh the government of Enjjland on equal 
tiTins. I say to the English ])eople — You are the greatest money- 
lendurri in Kuroj»e, and I will supi)ORe you to be as- determined as 
*S7////'«'/.' in th(^ play (hear, hoiir. an<l cheers). During the last session 
of Parliament, an aet was pas:s< ul for the encouragement of drainage 
in Kuf^land and Ireland. iUvoordiug to the pro\'i8ions of that act, any 
money advancjcd for the purpose of draining estates takes priority 
ovt.*r the other charges affecting those estates ; so that whatever 
amount of mon<'y may be so apijlicd becomes the first charge on the 
rstalo of tlio pro]>riet()rs of Ireland, and thus is its repayment secured 
bf^yond iill hazard (hear, hear). The government can borrow as 
much money as thoy i)l(?asc on Exchoipier bills, at not more than three 
per cent. If they lend it out for the purposes of drainage, they can 
char'jo such proprietors as may choose to borrow, interest at the 
rate of four per cent. They, therefore, will have a clear gain of 
one per cent. , and we shall owe them nothing, but they will stand 
uidcbtod to us for affording them an opportunity of obtaining au 
advantageous investment of the cai)ital at their disposal." 

All this while, imtil after the meeting of Piu'iiaraent, there 
was no hint as to the intentions of government : and all tliirt 
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while the new Irish harvest of 1845, (which was particularly 
abundant,) with immense herds of cattle, sheep, and bogs, 
quite as usual, was floating off on every tide, out of every 
one of our thirteen seaports, bound for England ; and the 
landlords were receiving their rents and going to England to 
spend them ; and many hundreds of poor people had lain 
down and died on the roadsides for want of food, even be- 
fore Christmas ; and the Famine not yet begun, but expected 
shortly.* 

All eyes were turned to Parliament. The Commission of 
learned naturalists — ^the inquiries and reports made by means 
of the constabulary — and various mysterious intimations in 
the Government newspapers — all tended to produce the be- 
lief that the Imperial " government " was about to charge 
itself with the whole care and administration of the Famine. 
And so it was — with a vengeance. 

Late in January, Parliament assembled. From the Queen's 
(that is Sir Robert Peel's) speech, one thing only was clear — 
that Ireland was to have a new " Coercion Bill." Extermina- 
tion of tenantry had been of late more extensive than ever, 
and therefore, there had been a few murders of landlords and 
agents — the most natural and inevitable thing in the world. 
The Queen says : — 
**My Lords and Gentlemen, 

*' I have observed with deep regret the very frequent instances in 
which the crime of deliberate assassination has been of late com- 
mitted in Ireland. 

" It will be your duty to consider whether any measure can be 
devised calculated to give increased protection to life, and to bring 
to justice the perpetrators of so dreadful a crime." 

Whereupon the N^ation commented as follows: — 

'' The only notice vouchsafed to this country is a hint that more 
gaols, more transportation, and more gibbets might be useful to us. 

''Or, possibly, we wrong the Minister : perhaps, when her Majesty 
says that ' protection must be afforded to life,' she means that the 
people are not to be allowed to die of hunger during the ensuing 
Summer — or that the lives of tenants are to be protected against the 
extermination of clearing landlords — and that so ' deliberate assas- 
sination * may become less frequent. God knows what she means ; — 
the use of royal language is to conceal ideas." 

* The Census Commissioners admit only 51G "registered deaths" by starvation 
alone up to 1st January. There was, at that time, no regtatry for them at all ; thf>a- 
sands perished, rt^istered by none but the recording Angel. Besides, the Commia- 
Bioners do nob count the much greater numbers who died of tjrphus fever, the conao 
qucnoe of insufficient nourishment. 
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The. iilo.i, however, was clear enough. It meant mora 
polii'c, inon* jM>Uce taxes, police-surveillance, and a law that 
fviTv onr should keop at home after dark. The speech goes 
on to nfrr to th(» approaching Famine, and, declares that 
her Maj<'sty had "adopted precautions" for its alleviation. 
This intimation served still furtlier to make our people turn 
to '' govenim(»nt " for counsel and for aid. Who can blame 
thciu? "(Jovernment" had seized ujx)n all our means and 
rt'sourcos. It was confidently believed they intended to let 
us havt; the us(» of some part of our own money in this deadly 
<'MHMg<'ncy. It was even fondly imagined by some sanguine 
jxTsons that the government had it in contemplation to stop 
the export of provisions from Ireland — as the Belgian legis- 
lature had from Belgium, and the Portuguese from Portugal, 
until ()\n' own i>eople should fii*st be fed. It was not known, 
in short, what " government " intended to do, or how far 
tJH'v would go: all was mystery; and this very mystery par- 
alyzed such private and local efforts, by chaiitable persons, as 
miijlit otherwise have l)een attempted in Ireland. 

Tli(» two grent leading measures proposed in this Parlia- 
ment by the Administration wwe^Jirst, a Coercion Bill for 
Ireland, and secotvl^ Repeal of the Com Laws. This Repeal 
of the duties on foreign corn had long been demanded by the 
manufacturing and trading interests of England, and had 
been steadily opposed by the great landed proprietors. Sir 
Robert Pi'el, as a Conservative statesman, had always hither- 
to vigorously oj)posed the measure ; but early in this Parlia- 
ment he suiklenly announced himself a convert to free-trade 
in corn ; and even used the pretext of the famine in Ireland 
to justify himself and carry his measure. He further pro- 
posed to abolish the duties on foreign beef and mutton and 
bacon. Shall we exclude any kind of food from onr ports, 
he said, while the Irish are starving? 

That is to say, the Premier proposed to cheapen those 
products which England bought, and which Ireland had to 
sell. Ireland imported no corn or beef — she exported those 
commodities. Hitherto she had an advantage over Ameri- 
can and other corn-growers in the English market; because 
thcie was a duty on foreign, but not on Irish provisions. 
Henceforth, the agricultural produce of all the world war^ to 
be admitted on the same terms, duty-free ; and precisely to 
the extent that this would cheapen priovisions to the Eng 
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lish consumer, it would impoverish the Irish producer. The 
great mass of the Irish people were almost unacquainted with 
the taste of bread and meat ; they raised those articles, not 
to eat, but to sell and pay their rents with. Yet many of 
the Irish people, stupefied by the desolation they saw around 
them, had cried out for " opening the ports," instead of clos- 
ing them. The Irish ports were open enough; much too 
open ; and an Irish Parliament, if there had been one, would 
instantly have closed them in this emergency. 

In looking over the melancholy records of those famine 
years, I find that usually the right view was seized, and the 
right word said, by William Smith O'Brien ; and as he was 
always moderate in expression — never saying anything tliat 
he could not more than substantiate, — I am glad to perceive 
that he fully concurs in this view of Peel's measure. He 
said, in the Repeal Association : — 

" With respect to the proposal before us, I have to remark that 
it professes to abrogate all protection. It is, in my opinion, a pro- 
posal manifestly framed with a view to English rather than Irish in- 
terests. About two-thirds of the population of England (that, I be- 
lieve, is the proportion) are dependent on manufactures and com- 
merce, directly or indirectly. In this country about nine-tenths of 
the population are dependent on agriculture, directly or indirectly. 
It is clearly the object of the English Minister to obtain the agricul- 
tural produce which the people of this country send to England, at 
the lowest possible price — that is to say, to give as little as possible of 
English manufactures and of foreign commodities in return for the 
agricultural produce of Ireland. " 

If this was the Minister's design, one can appreciate the 
spirit in which he addressed himself to the " relief measures " 
for Ireland. The measures were to commence by depreciat- 
ing all our produce, say to the amount of two millions 
sterling per annum. And observe, that this did not give the 
slightest chance pf the Irish people themselves being able to 
purchase and consume one grain of com or one ounce of 
meat the more — because, except by the sale of those articles, 
Ireland had no money. So accurately the British legislation 
of half a century had arranged our affairs and fitted them to 
tlie hand of England. 

Stupid and ignorant peers and landed men in England 
cried out bitterly against the Premier's desertion of their 
party, and declared that the " agricultural interest of Eng- 
land, was betrayed." Blockheads! Their Minister was 
caring for them better thafli they could ask or think. 
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The other measure was the Coercion SilL It authorized 
th(» Vict»rov to proclaim any district in Ireland he might 
think I »r(> J H.T, commanding the |>eople to remain within doors 
(whfthtT they had houses or not,) from sunset to sunrise; 
auth<>rizt'd him to quart or on such district any additional 
lH>lice force he might think needful — to pay rewards to in- 
formers and detoctives — to pay compensation to the relatives 
of murdeivd or injured jwrsons — and to levy the amount of 
all l»y ilintrcHs u|)on the goods of the occupiers, as under the 
l*oor I^w ; with this difference, that whereas, under the 
Poor Law, the occupier could deduct a portion of the rate 
from his rent, under the new law he could not; and with 
this further difference, that whereas, under the Poor Law, 
householders whose cabins were valued imder£4 per annum 
wen» exempt from the rate, under this law, they were not 
exempt. Thus every man who had a house, no matter how 
wretched, was to pay the new tax ; and every man was 
boiuid to have a house ; for if found out of doors after sun- 
set, jind convicted of that offence, he was to be transported 
for fifte<'n yeai-s, or imprisoned for three — the Court to have 
the discretion of adding hard labor or solitary confinement. 

Now, the fii*st of these two laws, which abolished the pre- 
f«'ivnco of Irish gi*ain in the English markets, would, as the 
Premier well knew, give a gi-eat additional stimulus to the 
consolidation of farms — that is, the ejectment of tenantry; 
because '' High Farming," — farming on a large scale, with 
the aid of horses and steam, and all the modem agricultural 
iniprovi'ments — was what alone would enable Irish agricul- 
turists to compete with all mankind. 

Tlie second law would drive the survivors of the ejected 
people (those who did not die of hunger,) into the poorhouses 
or to America ; because being bound to be at hm^ie after 
sunset, and haA ing neither house nor home, they would be 
all in the absolute power of the police, and in continual peril 
of transportation to the penal colonies. 

By another act of this Parliament, the Police-force was in- 
creased, and taken more immediately into the service of the 
Crown ; the Irish county cess was relieved from their pay f 
and they became in all senses a portion of the regular army. 
They amounted to 12,000 chosen men, well armed and 
diilled. 

That readers may understand better the nature and duties 
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of this force, I shall give a few sentences out of a manual 
published in this same year, 184G, by David Duff, Esq., an 
active Police Magistrate. It is entitled " The Constable's 
Guide : " 

" The great point towards eflSciency, is, that every man should 
know his duty and do it, and should have a thorough and perfect 
knowledge of the neighborhood of his station ; and men should make 
themselves not only acquainted with roads and passes, but the 
ehardctera of aU^ which, with a liitle trouble, could be easily accom- 
plished. A pohceman cannot be considered perfect in his civil duty 
as a constable, who could not, when required, march direct to any 
house at night. 

** Independent of regular night patrols, whose hours should vary, 
men should by day take post on hills commanding the houses of 
persona having registered a/rms^ or supposed to be ohnoaious. The 
men so posted, wUl, if possible, be within view of other parties, so 
as to co-operate in pursuit of offenders. 

^^ Patrols hanging about ditches, plantations, and, above all, vis- 
iting the houses of suspicious characters, are most essential. 

*' The telescope to be taken always on day patrol, and rockets and 
blue lights used, as pointed out in the confidential memorandum.^* 

The confidential memorandum I have not been privileged 
to see ; but this will give an idea of the Irish Police, and 
the British method of relieving a famine. The Police were 
always at the command of Sheriffs for executing ejectments ; 
and if they were not in sufficient force, trooj)s of the Line 
could be had from the nearest garrison. No wonder that 
the London Times, within less than three years after, was 
enabled to say — " Law has ridden roughshod through Ire- 
land : it has been taught with bayonets, and interpreted with 
ruin. Townships levelled with the ground, straggling col- 
unms of exiles, work-houses multiplied and still crowded, 
express the determination of the Legislature to rescue Ire- 
land from its slovenly old barbarism, and to plant the insti- 
tutions of this more civilized land " — meaning Englcmd, 

These were the two principal measures for the prudent 
administration of the Famine ; but there was also another, 
purporting to aim more -dii'ectly at MeLief, I approach the 
detail of these '' Relief Acts " with great deliberation and 
caution. They have always appeared to me a machinery for 
the destruction of an enemy more fatal, by far, than batteries 
of grape-shot, chain-shot, shells, and rockets : but m'lny persona 
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who pass for intelligent, even in Ireland, do believe yet that 
they were in some sort measui*es of Hdief^ not contrivances 
for slaughter. In dealing with them, I shall endeavor to ex- 
aggerate nothing ; as I shall certainly extenuate nothing. 
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AND YOUNG IRELAND — ^ANOTHER STATE PROSECUTION — CHANGE 
OF MINISTRY. 

Mr. Labouchere, in Parliament, estimated the total 
money loss accruing by the potato-blight, at sixteen millions 
sterling. The people likely to be affected by it were always, 
in ordinary years, on the brink of destmction by famine — 
that is, most of them were always half-starved, for eight 
months in the year, and many always starved to death. 

Now, to replace that lost food by foreign corn, and to pay 
the higher price of grain over roots (besides freight), would 
have required an appropriadon of twenty millions sterling — 
the same amount which had been devoted, without scruple, 
to turning West Indian negroes wild. 

England had, for so many years, drawn so vast a tribute 
from Ireland (probably eight millions />cr annum for forty-six 
years *), that now when the consequence of our intercourse 
with the sister island turned out to be that she grew richer 
every year, while Ireland on her side of the account had 
accumulated a famine, we claimed that there was sometliing 
surely due to us. It is out of the question here to enter 
with me into these multifarious accounts. England beats 
all mankind in book-keeping by double entry ; and as she 
has had the keeping of the books, as well as of everything 
else, it has been very difficult even to approximate to the 
truth. Yet one or two salient facts are easily stated. 

In 1800, the year of the Uiiion, Ireland owed twenty-one 
millions of national debt ; England, four hundred and forty-six 
millions. Even of our debt of twenty -one millions, one large 

* Mr. O'Brien, in his " Address,^ estimated the absentee rents alone at Five Mil 
lions Bterliiig. 
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itrm w;is tho char*?e for bribing members of Parliament, and 
buying; up nomiuatiou boroughs, for the purpose of carrying 
th;it riiion. Now the terms of the Union were that each 
cimiitry ^h<.>uKl remain liable to the annual charge upon her 
own iltbt. But England, as I said, kept the books ; and, 
s»*vfiittvn yours after, she found a pretext for charging her- 
s»'lf with our dobt, and chartjlng us tcith hers. It was 
c;ilUil the *' (.Vms*.>lidation Act."' They made a fair exchange 
whh us, iks 0\\>uiiell said; they gave us half of their debt 
and ti>*>k half o{ ours. Ever since, the annual charge upon 
til'.' Iii^h Exolio«jut.T for interest on that consolidated debt, 
is 11- ;;rly livo iiiiiii«»us. 

V' t, with all this, Ireland remitted a surplus revenue to 
Euu'iind ovt r and uIk^vo all that thev could have the face 
tv» oliiiiir* t.> ht-r aovvuiit, of al>«>ut one million. Needless to 
s;iy. it was all t\|K-iidoil in public works in England. When 
tho t'auiiiit* broko out, also, O'Connell pointed out the fact 
that tiio Quit an«l C'i\>wn Rents drawn from Ireland, under 
tl»o ln-ad «.»f '• \\\kh1s and Forests," amounted to about 
£.;»jMn»^ mostly oxjhmuKhI in beautifying Trafalgar-square 
ill Lv>n»l.»iK auvl the L'ast lo of Windsor. 

I'v^i-^iiU'rini: all those thinir^, it was believed not unreason- 
aMo, that tht ooiuiaon oxchtHpier of the " three kingdoms" 
(so liUral when it was a question of turning negroes wild,) 
ouj^lit to do\oto at least as great a sum to the mitigation 
o{ so dreailful a o;ilaiuity. Accordingly, our people de- 
inaiiikHl such an appivpriatiou, not as alnis, but as a right. 
The Commit too of the Ko[k^i1 Association, for example, said : 

"Your commiruv >vir distinctly to disclaim any participatioii in 
ap|v;ils to the Wimty of England or of Englishmen. They de- 
ma vul as riirht that a iH>niou of the revenue which Ireland con- 
trihutes to the State, may bo rendered available for the mitigatiaii 
of a g-nat public calamity." 

I'p to the uuvtiu::: of Parliament, the enemy concealed 
th'ir intent ions in mvsterv ; thev consulted nobodv in Ire- 
laud about this Irish emergency, but prepared their plans in 
silence. 

In the meantime, the abundant and magnificent crops of 
grain ;ind herds of cattle wore g»^ing over to England both 
earlier in the season, and in gi*eater quantities, than ever 
bofoi-e; for s|>eculators wore anxious to realize, and the land- 
lords were pressing for their rents ; and agents and bailifi& 
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were down upon the farmors' crops before they coulil even 
get them stacked. So the farmers sold them at a disadvan- 
tage, in a ghitted market, or they were sold for them, by 
auction, and with costs. The great point was to put the 
English Channel between the people and the food which 
Providence had sent them, at the earliest possible moment. 

By New Year's Day, it was almost all swept off. Up to 
that date, Ireland sent away and England received, of grain 
alone, of the crop of 1845, three millions two hundred and 
fifty thousand qua/rters, — besides innumerable cattle ; — mak- 
ing a value of at least seventeen millions sterling. 

Now, when Parliament met in January, the sole " remedial 
measure " proposed by Sir Robert Peel (besides the Coercion 
Bill, and the Corn Bill to cheapen bread in England), was a 
grant of ;^50,000 for Public Works, and another grant of 
as much for drainage of estates ; — both these being grants, 
not to Ireland, but to the Commissioners of Public Works ; 
and to be administered, not as Irishmen might suggest, but 
as to the said Commissioners might seem good. It was the 
two-hundredth part of what might probably have sufficed to 
stay the famine. It might have given sensible relief — if 
honestly administered — to the smallest of the thirty-two 
counties. How it was used, not for relief, but for aggrava- 
tion of the miseiy, I have to tell hereafter. For that sea- 
son's famine it was, at any rate, too late, and before any 
part of it became available, many thousands had died of 
hunger. The London newspapers complacently stated that 
the impression " in political circles " was, that two millions 
of the people must perish before the next harvest. 

January, February, and part of March passed away. 
Nothing was done for relief; but much preparation was 
made in the way of appointing hosts of Commissioners 
and Commissioners' clerks, and preparing the voluminous 
stationery, schedules, specifications, and red-tape to tie them 
up neatly, which so greatly embarrass all British official 
action* — a very injurious sort of embarrassment in such a 
case as the Crimean war ; but the very thing that did best 
service on the present occasion. 

O'Connell, O'Brien, and some other Repeal members pro* 

* In April of next year, Jones, Twiatleton, &o., were enabled to report that they 
had sent to Ireland " Ten thousand booka— besides fourteen tras of paper." Thej 
give no account ot the tape. 
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ceetled to T^onclon in ^larch, to endeavor to stir up Minis' 
t4»rs, or at least <liscover what they were intending. Tn 
niiswrr to Mr. O'Brien, Sir James Graham enumerated the 
grants and loans I have a1x)ve mentioned; and added some- 
thini^ about otlier public moneys, which, he said, were also 
available for reli'.'f of distress : adding: — 

'• rnstnicti'niM liave l>oen given on the responsibility of the gov- 
emnu'iit to ii»*ct (jvery cinortfCDcy. It would not be expedient for 
mo U) detail thos*; in.'^tructions ; but I may state generally there is 
no jiortinn <»f this distress, however wide-spread or lamentable, on 
wliieh «r«»veninient liave not endeavored on their own responsibility 
to take th(! b<;st pnM^aiitions, to give the best directions of which 
circumsUuiccs could admit." 

()'r>ri<Mi had jnst come from Ireland, where he had anx- 
iously watelied the progress of the " relief measures," and of 
tlie Famine ; li(i had seen that while the latter was quick the 
forirn'r wen^ slow — in fact, they had not then appeared in 
Ireland at all; but the very announcement that Govern- 
ment intended to interi)oso in some decisive manner, had 
greatly liastt*ne<l collection of rents and ejectment of tenants: 
and both hunger and its sure attendant, the Typhus, were 
swee])ing them olF nipidly. British Ministers listened to all 
he could say with a calm, incredulous smile. Have we not 
told you, they said, we have sent persons. Englishmen, relia- 
bl(i men, to incpiire into all those matters? Are we not go- 
ing to UK'et every emergency ? 

" Mr. W. S. O'Brien was bound to say, with regard to the sums 
of money mentioned by the right hon. baronet as having been, on a 
foniKir occasion, voted by the House for the relief of Lreland, that 
as far as his own information went, not one single guinea had ever 
Ixieii expended from those sources (hear, hear, from Mr. O'Connell). 
II<i was also bound to tell the right hon. baronet that 100,000 of hia 
fellow -creatures in Ireland were famishing." 

And here the report adds — the Hon. gentleman, who ap- 
])eared to labor under deep emotion, paused for a short 
time. Doubtless it was bitter to that haughty spirit to plead 
for his plundered people, as it were, in forTaa pauperis^ be- 
fore the plunderers; and their vulgar pride was soothed: 
but soon it was wounded a<?ain ; for he added : — 

" Under such circumstances, did it not become the House to 
con8id(ir of the way in which they could deal with the crisis ? He 
would tell them franldy — and it was a feeling participated in by 
the majority of Irishmen — that he was not disposed to appeal to 
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their generosity in the matter. They had taken, and they had tied, 
the purse-strings of the Irish pnrse 1 '* 

Whereupon the report records that there were cries of 
" Oh I Oh ! " They were scandalized at the idea of Ire- 
land having a purse. 

Notwithstanding these repeated repudiations of alms, all 
the appropriations of Parliament, purporting to be for re- 
lief, but really calculated for aggi^avation of the Irish famine, 
were persistently called alms by the English Press. These 
Irish, they said, are never done craving alms. It is true 
they did not cmswer our statement that we only demanded a 
small part of what was due ; they chose to assume that the 
Exchequer was their Exchequer : — neither did they think fit 
to remember that O'Brien and such as he were by no means 
suffering from famine themselves, but were retrenching the 
expenses of their households at home to relieve those who 
were suffering. To the common English intellect, it was 
enough to present this one idea: — here are these starving 
Irish coming over to beg from you. In the inculcation of 
this view of the case, the Tiines, of course, led the way : — 



li 



There would be something highly ludicrous in the impudence 
with which Irish legislators claim English assistance, if the circum- 
stances by which they enforce their claims were not of the most 
pitiable kind. The contrast between insolent menace and humble 
supplication reminds one forcibly of those types of Irish character 
so popular with the dramatists of the last century, who represent 
an O' Flanagan or an O'Shaughnessy hectoring through three acts of 
intermittent brogue — bullying the husband and making love to the 
wife," etc., etc. 

From all this the reader may begin to appreciate the feel- 
ing that then prevailed in the two islands: in Ireland a 
vague and dim sense that they were somehow robbed — in 
England a still more vague and blundering idea that an im- 
pudent beggar was demanding their money with a scowl in 
his eye and a threat upon his tongue. In truth, only a few, 
either in England or in Ireland, fully understood the bloody 
game on the board. The two cardinal principles of the 
British policy in this business S'^emto have been these: — 
Ji7'st, strict adherence to the principles of " political econo. 
my ; " and second^ making the whole administration of the 
Famine a government concern. " Political economy " be- 
came, about the time of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, a 
favorite study, or rather, indeed, the creed and gospel of 
0* 
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ELgland. Women and young boys were learned in its sav* 
ing «l(>ctrineH ; one of the most fundamental of which was — 
" there must l)o no interference with the natural course o£ 
tnule." Jt was seen that this maxim would ensure the 
transfer of the Irish wheat and beef to England ; for that 
was what they called the natural course of trade. More- 
over, this maxim would forbid the government or relief 
committees to sell provisions in Ireland any lower than the 
market i>riee — for this is an intei'ference with the enterprise 
of private speeiilators ; it would forbid the employment of 
government ships — for this troubles individual diip-owners ; 
and further, and lastly, it was found (this invaluable maxim) 
to n»(j\iire that the public works to be executed by laborers 
emj)loyed with borrowed public money should be unproduc- 
tive works ; that is, works which would create no ^ind to 
pay their own expenses. There were many railroad compa- 
nii'S at that time in Ireland that had got their charters ; 
their roads have been made since ; but it was in vain they 
askt?d then for government advances, which they could have 
well secured and soon paid off; the thing could not be 
done. Trending money to Irish railroad companies would 
be a discrimination against English companies — flat inter- 
ference with private enterprise. 

Hie other great leading idea completed Sir Robert's policy. 
It was to make the Famine a strictly government concern. 
The ]?'amine was to bo administered strictly through officers 
of the government, from High Commissioners down to 
policemen. Even the Irish General Relief Committee, and 
other local committees of charitable persons who were ex- 
erting themselves to raise funds to give employment, were 
either induced to act in subordination to a Government 
Relief Committee, which sat in Dublin Castle, or else were 
deterred from importation of food by the announcement in 
I*arliament that the GoveruTnent had given orders some- 
where for the purchase of foreign com. For instance, the 
Mayor of Cork and some principal inhabitants of that city, 
hurried to Dublin and waited on the Lord Lieutenant, re- 
presenting that the local committee had applied for some por- 
tion of the parliamentary loans, but " were refused assistance 
on some points of official form : that the people of that 
count J? were already famishing ; and both food and labor 
were urgently needed. Lord Heytesbury simply recom- 
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mended that they should commTinicate at once with the Gov* 
emment Relief Committee ; " — as for the rest, that they 
should consult the Board of Works. Thus every possible 
delay and official difficulty was interposed against the 
efforts of local bodies — Government was to do all. These 
things, together with the new measure for an increase in the 
police force (who were their main administrative agents 
throughout the country), led many persons to the conclusion 
that the enemy had resolved to avail themselves of the fam- 
ine in order to increase governmental supervision and espion- 
age ; so that every man, woman, and child in Ireland, with 
all their goings out and comings in, might be thoroughly 
known and registered — that when the mass of the people 
began to starve, their sole resource might be the police-bar- 
racks — ^that Government might be all in all ; omnipotent to 
give food or to withhold it, to relieve or to starve, according 
to their own ideas of policy and of good behavior in the 
people. 

It is needless to point out that Government patronage 
also was much extended by this system ; and by the middle 
of the next year, 1847, there were 10,000 men salaried out 
of the Parliamentaiy loans and grants for relief of the poor 
— as Commissioners, Inspectors, Clerks, and so forth ; and 
some of them with salaries equal to an American Secretary 
of State. So many of the middle classes had been dragged 
down almost to insolvency by the ruin of the country, that 
they began to be eager for the smaller places as Clerks and 
Inspectors. For those 10,000 offices, then, it was estimated 
there were 100,000 applicants and canvassers; — so much 
clear gain from ** Repeal." 

The Repeal Association continued its regular meetings, 
and never ceased to represent that the true remedies for 
Irish Famine were Tenant-Right — the stoppage of export — 
and Repeal of the Union ; — and as those were really the 
true and only remedies, it was clear they were the only 
expedients which an English Parliament would not try. 
The Repeal Members gained a kind of Parliamentary vic- 
tory, however, this Spring : — they caused the defeat of the 
Coercion Bill, with the aid of the Whigs. Sir Robert Peel 
had very cunningly, as he thought, made this Bill precede 
the Corn Law Repefel Bill ; and as the English Public was 
all now most eager for the cheapening of bread, he belieV3<J 
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tliat fill piirti(*H would nuiko haste to pass his favorite moft- 
Hiin* fir.-^t. Thf* Irish MtMuliors went to London, and know- 
in i^ thf'V rouM iii»t iiiflucnct* le^slation otherwise, organized 
a Kort of iiifn* iiit'chanictil rrsistance against the Coercion 
I>ill : that is, thty opprwd first reading, second reading 
third r(>adiii<:, oppuscd its being referred to Committee, 
iiidvi'd cndh'Ks ain«>iidnients, made endless S{)eeche8, and 
iiisinti'd ujioii dividing the House on every clause. In vain 
it was n-prcxntcd to litem that this was only delaying the 
('(Mii Law I{<-|M-al, which would " chcajien bread." 0'*Brien 
npliid tliat it would only chea]x>n bread to Englishmen, 
and ciiablr thciii to (h'vour more and more of the Irish 
bi'r::d iiiid ^'ivc less for it. In vain Ministers told them 
tlii'v wvYi*. stop|»in;|[ ]»ublic business: they answer<?d that 
Kn^li.sli business was no business of theirs. In vain their 
roiirtrsv was invtikcd. Thev could not atTord to be cour- 
Irons in su<'li a cast; ; and their sole erniud in London was to 
ri-.sist an atrocious and torturing tyranny threatened against 
tlirir poor countrynien. 

.Inst brfop' this faniouK dol)ate there had been very exten- 
hivr df-arin;^ of tmiintry in Connaught ; and, in paiiicular 
otH' case, in which a Mrs. (Jt^rrurd had, with the aid of the 
tnmps and p<»li<'<', destroyed a whole village, and thrown 
out two li\indrod and seventy ])ersons on the high road. 
Tin* Xfit'um. thus ini[>roved the circumstance with reference 
to tlie "Coercion UilP' :— 

*' Soiiio Irish MembcrR, for instance, may point to the two hun- 
dred and Ki;v<-nty pcrhons thrown ont of house and home the other 
day in (liilwuy, and in duo form of law (for it was all pexfecUy 
lc;rjd,) IuhmmI mlrift in their dcRperation upon the wide world — and 
may ask the Minist(.'r, if any of tlicse two hundred and seventy 
eonniiit a robl)i;ry on the highway — if any of tL'em mnrder the 
hail! ft, who (in exorcise of hiH duty) flung out their Tioked children 
til iMuish in tlic winter's sloet — if any of them, madden.'^d by wolfish 
famine, hre:ik inti) n dwelling-hou»c, and forcibly take tood to keep 
hody and soul together, or arms for vengeance — what wiU you do ? 
llnw will y<iu tnat that diRtrictV Will you indeed procbcim it? 
AVill ynn mulct the honsc-holdors (not yet ejected) in a hea-vy fine 
tn <'nin])ound for tlic crimes of those miserable outcasts, to aiTord 
food and Hh(?lt<'r to wliom they wrong their own children in this 
liard season V liesides sharing with those WTetches his last p>tato, 
is tlm poor c(»tii»'.r to be told that ho is to pay for policemen to 
wal/ch tla^m day and night — that he is to nnike atonement in money 
(tlioiigh Ills spade and poor bedding should be auctionei to make it 
up) for luiy outrage that may be done iu the neighborhood ? — but 
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that these Gebrards are not to pay one farthing for all this — for, 
perhax>8, their property is encumbered, and, it may be, they find it 
liard enough to pay their interest, and keep up such establishments 
in town and country as befit their rank? And will you, indeed^ 
issue your commands that those houseless and famishing two hun- 
dred and seventy — after their roof -trees are torn down, and the 
ploughshare is run through the foundations of their miserable hovels 
— are to be a^ Jiome from sunset to sunrise ? — that if found stray- 
ing, the gaols and the penal colonies are ready for their reception ? " 

It was precisely with a view to meet such cases that the 
Coercion Bill had been devised ; and, were not our repre- 
sentatives well justified in resisting such a measure, cour- 
teously or otherwise ? The English Whigs, and, at length, 
the indignant Protectionists, too, joined the Kepcalers in 
this resistance — not to spare Ireland, but to defeat Sir 
Hobert Peel, and get into his place. And they did defeat 
Sir Robert Peel, and get into his place. Whereupon, it 
"was not long before Lord John Russell and his Whigs de- 
vised a new and more murderous Coercion Bill for Ireland 
themselves. 

The ^atio7i still remained the most widely circulated and 
influential journal of the Irish Nationalists, and represented 
the extreme and most anti-English party. The " Young Ire- 
land party " still stood, and was well known to the great 
enemy as its most unrelenting opponent. MacNevin and 
Doheny frequently contributed to the Nation/ and the 
writings of Thomas Devin Reilly, in its columns, were 
greatly admired. Mr. Dillon went for the Winter to 
Madeira ; but our fraternity began now to number among 
its members Thomas Fi-ancis Meagher and Richard G'Gor- 
man, of whom (as they are well known in America,) I need 
not now speak. The English enemy heartily abhorred us, 
and in the Spring of this year aimed a blow at the N^ation 
Office. It was a new State Prosecution. Mr. Dufiy was 
indicted for an article of mine. I undertook to conduct his 
defence ; and retained old Robert Holmes to make the 
speech to the jury ; knowing that Holmes would repeat, 
improve, and redouble all the " sedition " which we were 
desirous to inculcate. He did so ; and startled the Court 
and the Public by a stern and passionate denunciation of 
the whole course of British Government in Ireland. What 
was more wonderful, he dared this with safety to his client. 
The thing came too quick after the "slipped lists " and 
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jia k*-»l ;i:rv in <"»'rt.nneirs case (which Lord Denman had 
s:*: i t -r:. I irL*: l.v jurr in In-Iand into a " fraud, a delu- 
*«:■■::, ai- 1 .1 M..ir-/' » :iLid th'^y thought they could not repeat 
that ^.!;j- > • ^ ^1. Tli«- Cr^»^Ti left on the panel of twenty - 
f -'.ir rh'- li»jtf.:i-T>^ Tii'"»>'? ihree attended in court, were 
sw..ni '■■n tij»' T'.rv. and ri- fused to con'i'ict. Chief-Justice 
Bi;»..kl'iri;t* k»j-T tii»-m continetl without food or drink for 
twti.:y->ix 1j. -v.rs, wLen they were discharged. This was 
thr i*i>t S:aTv Trial in IrirJi history, so fiir as I know, in 
wliirli th»* TrMHii hiiil faileil to pack the jury strictly; and 
t}j'- fir>t in wiii.h a ci!i\ictiou was missed. It gave the 
^V'..'»'w^, pri»Kil.jy, ni*»re jM^pularity and larger influence 
jiu;'iii:^t th»* jn.'»ple than it would otherwise have enjoyed; 
anil th* ivaft'T it pn.H?tviied very diligently and inveterately, 
fXjHisiiJi:, fi\*m wtt:k to weti-k, the plots of the English 
entii;v. * 

• 

I have nu-ntiontHl that the Coercion Bill was defeated ; 
this was (»n Mav ^'nh. Sir Rol>ert Peel immediatelv re- 
siimetl oirice, anvl U*ft the responsibility of dealing with the 
Irish alfair to tin* Whigs. He knew he might do so safely. 
His sy>ttin vas inaii;^urate<l. His two great ideas — Free 
Tnid«' and l\>lice Admiuisti-ation — were fully recognized 
bv the Whiirs ; and Lord John Russell was even a blind 
biiTot about what he imagined to be Political Economy. 
►Sir K(»lx'rt might retire to Tamworth, and "plant his cab- 
bai'i's." 

♦ The pn>50cr.t<Hi article \ras one In reply to a London Mmisteiial joomal, wfaidi, 
in a>lv<M-..-.iiii;: c«>fn.ion fur In>!and. had pointed oat that the railroads then in pro- 
pi ».•>- of «^»n-*tnj<*t.«>'i. woui-l s«>^n brinp every part of the isliuid within mz hoars of 
thii* p:irr.r<>n of I)ulilin. The yatiini showed how cffectuallj railroads oould he inadA 
imp i~>aMr> to trrK»p<i — how eiu^ily tr<x>ps could be destroyed upon them, and how ' 
Cul the iron of them would be in making pikea. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

" RELBEP OP PAMINB" — IMPORTATIONS OP GRATW— IMPRISONMENT 
OF O'BRIEN — DESTRUCTION OP THE REPEAL ASSOCIATION— THB 
LABOR-RATE ACT — MORE POOR LAW — EXTERMINATION— RE- 
CRUITING. 

Sir Robert Peel and his Ministry resigned on the 29th 
of June, 1 846 ; Lord John Russell formed a new Ministry, 
and went on without dissolving Parliament. 

I must take care that 1 do no injustice to Sir Robert 
Peel, nor suppress any of his acts which might look like 
an attempt to stay the famine. It is true, then, that he 
advised and procured an appropriation of ;^100,0(K) by two 
several acts, to be laid out in giving employment in Ire- 
land ; but all this employment was to be given under the 
order and control of English officials: further, the profes- 
sions of ** Government," — that they had taken all needful 
measures to guard against famine — had made people rely 
upon them for everything, and thus turned the minds of 
thousands upon thousands from work of their own, which 
they might have attempted if left to themselves. This sort 
of government spoon-feeding is highly demoraliziug ; and 
for one who derived any relief from it, one thousand neg- 
lected their own industry in the pursuit of it. In truth, 
the amount of relief offered by these grants was infinit- 
esimally small, when you consider the magnitude of the ca- 
lamity,* and had no other effect than to unsettle the minds 
of the peasantry, and make them more careless about holding 
on to their farms. 

It is true, also, that the government did, to a certain 
small extent, speculate in Indian com for Irish use, and did 
send a good many cargoes of it to Ireland, and form depots 
of it at several points ; but as to this also, their mysterious 

♦ Double the sum (£200,000) was by the eame Parliament authorized to be bor- 
rowed on the security of the Crown revenue, to be laid out on Batte.rsea Park, a 
suburban retreat for L< ndoners : — yet this was never spoken of as alnui given by Ire, 
land to England. 
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i:.::zL*.::r-* lii I-»i *" the world to believe they would 
J r •. - iv \- ry lar-v -. j.:.:::!*-^: wLoreas, in fact, the quantity 
:::. . r:- \ r j :!.■.:_ -ai? iL^i-.jnat"? to supply the loss of the 
r~--:. --V "* ■ f" -" i^-y • n^ c»>unty; and a government 
?_.-. '^ .r.j ::.:■' ir.v l-arb^.T with Indian com was sure to 
i^r- ' L. ..: i «: 7-r. ^:.: 7- J out with Irish wheat and cattle. 
V - • .' : • ! :..;*. ri.-rTt->n^, was only to blind the people 
t • :..- fj- :, t:..*: Krjjlar.d wxs exacting her tribute as usual, 
f. ::.::.- • ;■ i.- t".*::-:!.-. The effect of both combined was to 
• :._■ :. *: r :i •!• i*:..:» i.r a:, i |iau{>er spirit, and to free Eng- 
I..:.i f. ui al". :.n\it:y al»L»ui '• Kej^eal.*^ A landless, hungry 
J": J" • t.,.:.:. t ;»ir--nJ to tLii:k of the honor of his country, 
ii:.i --.rr-^ n-tiiini: iiU»ui a n;itional fiaij. 

I 1^.1 V h-iv i:,-. i:ti««n that it was the English Government 
T:...* ::.•.- :.'.r-,i j^auj^^rs in Ireland, when they imposed on us 
t:.- :r P --r I^iw. Before that time there had been plenty of 
l-H-r i..»-ii in Irt-laiid, but "no able-bodied paupers." It is 
« !:■- it ihr* \t-iy fcw English institutions in which they have 
L.;ia'* ;is full p;i!tioipants. 

II.iw pAvtifiHy the whole of this system and procedure 
i..i:*ril>';t«Ml to aoi-i>mpli>h the great end of uprooting the 
]»«'».}. !.• fn-iii the S4.»il, can Im? readily understood. The ex- 
liii»itioii ainl prv;.ffs>iuu of public *' relief '' for the destitute 
stillrd coiii|mnctir.n in the landlonLs ; and agents, bailiffs, 
and p<»lice swept whole districts with the besom of destruc- 
tiou. 

Another act had been done bv Sir Robert Peel's Minis- 
try, just before retiring, with a view of breaking up the 
Ik*]»eal Association. This was the imprisonment of Mr. 
Siiiith O'Brien several weeks in the cellar of the House of 
C'<.»iniiions. It grievously irritated the enemy that O'Con- 
litll, O'Brien, and the Repeal members still continued to 
al>r>ent themselves from RarliaDient. The House of Com- 
iijoiis had ti-i<Ml various methods of persuading or coercing 
tli( HI to London. Mr. Hume had written them a friendly 
l('tl(;r, imploring them to come over to their legislative 
cluticis, and he would aid them in obtaining justice for 
Iirliiiid. A "call of the House" was proposed; but they 
(Irclared beforehand, that if there were a call of the House 
they would not obey it, and the Sergeant-at-Arms must 
coino to Ireland for them ; — he would find them in Concili- 
ation Hall. Tluy were nominated on English Railroad 
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Committees, and the proper officer had intimated to them 
the fact. They replied that they were attending to more 
important business. Now, when they went over to oppose 
the Coercion Bill, it was understood that this was to be 
their sole errand, and they were not to engage themselves in 
the ordinary details of legislation. But they were not long 
in London before the opportunity was seized to place their 
names on Railway Committees. O'Connell and his son both 
obeyed the call. O'Brien, of course, refused, and was im- 
prisoned in the cellar for "contempt." London and all 
England were highly pleased and entertained : launch was 
brilliant upon the great " Brian Boru " in a cellar ; and Mr. 
O'Brien was usually afterwards termed, — with that fine sar- 
casm so characteristic of English genius, — the " martyr of 
the cellar." 

Instantly arose dissension in the Repeal Association. To 
approve and fully sustain O'Brien's action in refusing to 
serve, would be to censure O'Connell for serving. In that 
body a sort of unsatisfactory compromise was made ; but the 
" Eighty-Two Club," where the young party was stronger, 
voted a warm Address of full approval to O'Brien (who was 
a member of the Club), and despatched several members to 
present it to him in his dungeon. I had the honor to bo 
one of that deputation, and the " cellar" was the only part 
of the Houses of Parliament I ever visited. 

The divisions in O' Council's Association were soon 
brought to a crisis when the Whigs came in. O'Connell in- 
stantly gave up all agitation of the Repeal question, and 
took measures to separate himself from those "juvenile mem- 
bers " who, as Lord John Russell had asserted, were plotting 
not only to Repeal the Union, but to sever the connection 
with England ("the golden link of the crown") — and that 
hy phi/sical force. All this famous controversy seems to me 
now of marvellously small moment ; but I find a very con- 
cise nan-ative of it in Mr. O'Brien's words, which will be 
enough : — 



(( 



Negotiations were opened between Mr. O'Connell and the Whigs 
at Chesham-place. * Young Ireland ' protested in the strongest 
terms against an allianco with the -Whigs. Mr. O'Connell took of- 
fence at the language used by Mr. Meagher and others. When I 
arrived in Dublin, after the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, I learnt 
that he contemplated a rupture with the writers of the Nation, 
Before I went to the county of Clare, I communicated, through Me. 



'j]n TIIK LAST CO^qrE.-T 

RiV. a siH-r-i.il i::.-.-.i:'«- t-i Mr. O'C'^nnell. who wa^ tbcn ab^f^nt from 
I ».".;:..•• :.■ »'.'."". tii.it i}i';i.:'i F w*:is TiUL-st aiLxi-"*u« to preseire a 
i.i ;".r;.i j- -. . :. I « .=;!.l u--: .-.i.iiily ar.iuiosu'o i:i ur.y ti tempt to 
» \* • ^ *■!" -^ ■' ' « r :♦•! I'lry :*.-.■::! t;nr Association. \exi came the 
L> v.\^'..v\:i\\ * ■-■ ■ t. Ti ;.:. i t". • r. -.v ' moral f« rcc' res-^lniions. I felt 
It i:iy dury ti» t-'-:. -t ;..-;.iT -: I ■ :": at the Kilmsh dinner. Upon my 
r : ini t» D-ii-in. I :«•;:. i a i-.:' ".! ■ I' :jcr from 3Ir. O'Connell. for- 
v.:u".y <l<-:ifiU!i<*i: j" :'.■■ .V ■:•■ . ; j»!..l no altemaiive was left me but 
I'l <!•■< jarr. th.it. if 'lu.t ]• !:• r w. r ■■ ::«.:» J upi>n. I could not co-operate 
.■.:.y ■..?._'• r w;:Ii !...■ i:> ;■• \\ .\v- .^i: ti-in. The celebrated two-day 
«!• \i.i'. ■ !'i» :i t" .!i I-I..I ■■. .Mr. J. U'C'-imc-il opem d an attack upon 
tl.'- .V'/'.'... :i:i«l M] -.: :T^ adhf r«>u:.s. Mr. Mitchcl and 5Ir. 3Ieagher 
ill :". rjilfil Tji. iji-ilvi « in I.v:uni:t^o vhxh. it s»>-mcd to me. did not 
Tfi! - rj"' -- t:,i- l-'r.:,i'H !•: il'-'.-nniin »^r of l«-jral safety. 3Ir. John 
O'l . :.!.■-.. ir.r- r.'-Mjiri 1 .Mr. Mi-.-iL'lior iu his K|ii'ft.'h. anl declared that 
L«- i:"ii!l i.'t :i!!''.v liiiu x*> it«wi-«..1 with tin* line of arjjument neces- 
Kiry t«» r-'iv.:*::! t:i..' iiriiKij-lvs whii.h hml bofn arraigned. I protest- 
r-«l ;iLM:n-T tiii'* ii.TirriiT.tif«n. Mr. J. < »*«\,nnoll ilien pave us to un- 
dir>:T ii:il iliat ui:lt -< >I:'. Mt-ai^h r di >istt.-il. he mn.st leave the halL 
I I'lild in»t ar«jiiii-if i;i thi-* aii'-inpt t'> >titli^ a fair diecujision. and 
Fo-rii-r thill witnf^s i^:i.' dt.-parture of Mr. J. O'C'^nnoll i rom an os- 
BtH-inii'-n fiiiiinb il I'y his father, I prefem.d lo leave the assembly." 

Wjj.-ii o'llri-ii l-.'fr tin* A>^-iiil»ly. In- wjis jice».»in[)amed by 
Ills fiit-iiils; aii-1 liii'iv wa.s an riul df iln» Ilcpcal Ass>ociation, 
Siivf as a inat-liiiuMV <»f st'ouniij; otHces for (VConiiell's de- 
p'*ii'la!.'. . Kveii for that juirpose it was uot efficient; be- 
(Mus" ir had Iod clrarly bi-conie impotent and hollow; there 
^va^i iiM dair,;*'!' in it ; and Ministers would not buy a patriot 
ill that niarki't uuK'.'^s at a v»»rv low li:/ure. 

lit till* nK'aniinie, tlio famine and i he fever I'agcd: many 
lan«H'»rds rt'irainu*! ])f»sse.ssion without so mucli as an eject- 
ni'iit, b»'c;iu.-.; the tenants died of hunger; and the county 
Cnnmers, ln-fure the end of this year, were beginning to 
strikf^ wnrk — tiifv were so oftrn called to sit ni)on famine- 
slain erirpscs. 'J'he verdict, — ''Death by Starvation," — be- 
en ni«; so familiar that the county news|mpera sometimes 
omit ted to n.-eord it; and tnivellers wei*o often appalled when 
they came nj»f»n some lonely village by the western coast, 
wiili the }»f«,j,li» all skelet^ms ui)on their own beaii;hs. Irish 
landlords nic not all moiLsters of cruelty. Tliousands of 
them, indeed, k^'pt far away from the scene, collected their 
rents through a^r'^mts and bailiffs, and spent them in England 
or in Paris. J Jut the resident landlords and their families 
did, in many cases, devote themselves to the task of saving 
tln'ir poor people alive. ^Many i-cmitted their rents, or half 
their rents ; and ladies kept their servants busy and th€ ir 
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kitchens smoking with continual preparation of food for the 
poor. Local Committees soon purchased all the com in the 
government depots (at market price, however,) and distri 
buted it gratuitously. Clergymen, both Protestant and Cath 
olic, I am glad to testify, generally did their duty ; except 
those absentee clergymen, bishops, and wealthy rectors, who 
usually reside in England, their services being not needed in 
the places from whence they draw their wealth. But many 
a poor rector and his curate shared their crust with their 
suflfering neighbors ; and priests, after going round all day 
administering Extreme Unction to whole villages at once, all 
dying of mei'e starvation, often themselves went supperless 
to bed. 

The Western and South-western coast, from Derry round 
to Cork, is surely the most varied and beautiful coast in all 
the world. Great harbors, backed by noble ranges of moun- 
tains, open all around the Western coast of Munster, till you 
come to the Shannon's mouth: there is a fine navigable 
river opening up the most bounteously fertile land in the 
island — Limerick and Tipperary. North of the Shannon, 
huge cliff-walls, rising eight hundred feet sheer out of deep 
water, broken by chasms and pierced by sea-caves, "with 
high embowed roof," like the choir of a cathedral ; then the 
Bay of Gal way, once thronged with Spanish and Irish ships, 
carrying wine and gold, — but now, it appears, dangerous and 
fatal {statio mala fide carinis) to steam-ships bound for 
America. Westward from Gal way, and roimd the circuit 
of Connaught, the scene becomes savage and wild, with in- 
numerable rocky islands, — deep inlets, narrow and gloomy, 
like Norwegian fiordsy — and grim, steep mountains hanging 
over them. But the most desolate region of all is found in 
Ulster. As you travel northwards from Killybegs, by way 
of Ardara, Glenties, and Dunglow, you pass for nearly forty 
miles through the dreariest region of moor and mountain 
that is to be found within the five ends of Ireland ; — wide 
tracts of quaking bog, interspersed with coimtless dismal 
lakes, intersected by rocky ridges, and traversed by moun- 
tain rivers roaring in tawny foam to the sea. The two or 
three wretched villages that lie along tliis road give to a 
traveller an impression of even more dreariness and desola- 
tion than the intervening country : a cluster of ragged-look- 
ing, windowless hovels, whose inhabitants seem to have 
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i ::- ■•;.-■'.•.-> fr^'\^ iKe wxs:es, an J Luddled together 
..i- iiT- i :.-m: iii liivin; a f-.-w [tatoLes of oats 
- - :rr ;:. 1::.^ :;*■• hi;:*, an-l 1 •^•kinj such a mis- 
*::'''.■ '. ■■*.-. ■'. It i. ■.•:.. iii K-iiij^ ajaii->t huDjer in tha 
::.: '.-: I •'.. — j; i". ' :■ 'V.:, t-vr-; LarJly a slated building . 
:."'•:.."■..•.- 1 :.- r •.v.-.j c i.-Tai'uliiry and revenue police- 
"•a* :.-. ;r.. ; ik >: ■•;:■-:: •;-' i:: iii- i*:i^. fur dealingout "jos- 
Ti ■ .'" .■- I *■'. •-■ 'v t:.:i: ix o. rtain li-.-w buildini; — the eraDd- 
» ■ - • •■.:':.- •.':.:'. T L = "- 1 1 > -i - i-s j -. «.» J »!♦? ever saw — rearing its 
:i -■ r- i _••/■.•■- ai. I jiii-Mii-I-s of Tudor barbarisni, and star- 
i:.j I- . i'v \\['.]i i"- M'*»->tabl»' iinilli«'ned windows, as if to 
II. ■ iv t !.■■-■• wv.:.ii.-«» wh.i still cliui: to libertv and mud cab- 

i:. — ii:!:;;: ■ • 'l.:,]. in tIku* )M'ri.niiial half-starvation, like 

a '['■■:ii\>'.- • •■. . I- "I T I tri»* Fato.s, or like the fortress of Giant 
I »■-]•.::!■, V. li.-r.inr., h... .Imws tht-ui one bv one, and devours 
T-i- rn t}i ■:•.■: — tIi** !*•• »rhi»us».\ 

'i"iii-; i-; i;.»* « t:iv- ■ -f a 'NTtaiu Mar«iuis of Conyngham : and 
firliiiii t1j.'>«* «l'-*i*lar.* |>»mi|i1i-, wJiile lifalth lasts, and they 
iiitv Till l:.-.|i]>i..Iy jtii«l >.»ul iiiiT'-ibfr, outside the Poorhouse, 
jip- f.r <\i r I :ii|i!'.y.il in iiKikini; up a iff/^«f<'./y, called rent; 
wiii.-li thaf ili«.riict Mii<l«i half-yraily to b«* consumed in £ng- 
I.umI, «.r wh'r«\<T i-Ui* it may j»lfa.su their noble proinietor 
\t} il •\'Hir tli'ir li«aiis' blood aud the marrow of their bones. 

S'i ir is ; and v> it was, i-vou K.-foiv tliu Famine, with almost 
tlio wh'»l" of that cast ngiun. The landlords were all 
ab-i iit»'s. All the grain and cattle the j)eople could raise 
wi.Te nrv«*r enough to make up the rent ; it all went away, 
of cr)nr.so ; it was all consumed in England; but Ireland re- 
ci'ivi-il ill cxt-liango stauijjcd i*ent receipts. Of course there 
\v.'r«' n'» inij»rf>v«Mn('nt.s, — because tJtey would have only raised 
tli(* n-nt ; and in ordinary years many thousands of those 
j)()or p<o|.]<' lived mainly nil soa-weed some months of every 
yt'jir. J J lit this was tn's[»;i.ss and robbeiy; for the searweed 
b(l(»ng<;d to tin J lord of the manor, who frequently made 
cxjiniplcs (if llicj dr*prodatoi"s.* 

(Jan tli») AnuM'icjin mind [>icture a race of white men re- 
duced to this oonditicm? \Vhite men! Yes, of the highest 
and purest blood and breed of men. The very region I have 
<lesr;ril)(j<l was once — before British civilization overtook us 

• [ have ili'fmilcd ixx)r rtovils on charj?o« of trcRiMiHH liy ficatherinf; Rca-wocd below 
hii'h vMil<'r iiiiirk. mihI n-rnnmlxT ono cjwo in whi<'h a number of farmers near Uie wt 
wtTt^ 'mfUr\fii/f>rrohhcr//f on the chaivo <>r UikniK Hinostone f rem a rock oncovered 
ftt Ji>w-\>uter only — U> burn it^ for Hpruading on their liuliLi. 
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—the abode of the strongest and richest clans in Ireland ; 
the Scotic MacCauras ; the French Clan-Gerralt, (or Geral- 
din, or Fitzgerald) — the Norman MacWilliams (or De 
Burgo, or Burke) — the princely and munificent O'Briens 
and O'Donnells, founders of many monasteries, chiefs of 
glittering hosts, generous patrons of Ollarah, Bard, and 
Brehon; sea-roving Macnamaras and O'Malleys, whose 
ships brought from Spain wine and horses, — from England 
fair- haired, white-armed Saxon slaves, " tall, handsome wo- 
men," as the chroniclers call them, fit to weave wool or em- 
broider mantles in the house of a king.* After a struggle 
of six or seven centuries, after many bloody wars and sweep- 
ing confiscations, English "civilization" prevailed, — and 
had brought the clans to the condition I have related. The 
ultimate idea of English civilization being that " the sole 
nexu8 between man and man is cash pajonent," — and the 
*' Union " having finally determined the course and current 
of that payment, out of Ireland into England, — it had come 
to pass that the chiefs were exchanged for landlords, and the 
clansmen had sunk into able-bodied paupers. 

The details of this frightful famine, as it ravaged those 
Western districts, I need not narrate ; — they are sufiiciently 
known. It is enough to say that in this year, 1846, not less 
than 300,000 perished, either of mere hunger, or of typhus- 
fever caused by hunger. But as it has ever since been a 
main object of the British Government to conceal the amount 
of the carnage (which, indeed, they ought to do if they can,) 
I find that the Census Commissioners, in their Report for 
1851, admit only 2,041 " registered " deaths by famine alone, 
in 1846. 

A Whig Ministry, however, was now in power ; and the 
people were led to expect great eftbrts on the part of govern- 
ment to stay the progress of ruin. And I am bound to say 
that O'Connell used all his power to make the people depend 
upon that expectation. In August it became manifest that 
the potato-crop of '46 was also a total failure; but the pro- 
iucts otherwise were most abundant, — much more than 
sufficient to feed all the people. Again, therefore, it became 

* The monasteries still stand : the golden collars of chiefs are still turned up by the 
plough : the records may still be read, — the most authentic hLstoric monuments in 
Western Enropc. Yet it ia costomary with the English to deny, or laugh at th» 
fincieiit civilmition of Ireland ! They are bound in policy, perhaps, to do so ; but 
sny lit« rary umn on the Contiuent of Europe would be ashamed to caU it \i question. 
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t!. - '.rj'ir K«i«in'-s «.f r»riri-sh |"»liov tn promise larje "Be- 
;. r"."' -. ;.- ♦• • :.- ir- ^'u.it i\i'} -ij'l'mii'l luirvf-jt should be 
;: ■ I • .1- ■!".!!.■ : • 1-- ^l:::-:-*'! to Eii/iai*J lus V>?tMre: and 
li. ■ ;":-- ;..:■. .:• i:.* i.:-M'Mr" tif rhtf' Whim's wus t-"» |>iyiiM5se a 
r :. ■ .1 "f Til'* />''-"//-./it.;/ ,1'', iiii'l ii further inorcaiS'? in the 
I' ... • 1 .1 ••. A|'j';iPii*!y til'" i.iiitorj' raLsOii agaiusc lUis had 
til" • rf" •• i»f -h:iiiiiii:: MiiiNtt.Ts, f'»r t hoy suddenly dropped 
rill- Jiiil f 'f tiii^ tiiii'-. Hut the Famine could not be cor- 
P'tIv :ilr:ii!:i^'i-p-'l wirh«>wt a < '■»er«."i'm Bill of some sort; so 

m 

th«- U'\f v-ar th«v d'-viv'tl a machinerv of this kind, the 
iifi-r -•rii.u'-Ti* iiiid di-»rrui-tive tliat had yet been prescribed 
f.M- Ii''..ii.'l. In t1i" iii':tiitiiii»', fi)r " Kt-lief " of the Famine, 
— ^ii- V l«p»M_'h'' t""rwar«l tlp-ir famous IjrO.»jr Tt'iU A'^t. 

'liii' A;!-, iij (' \v w.inls. aii addirioiKd ]K)or rate, payable by 
th»' -:ii!i" jM-r-iiii-! liiibl«' ti> ih».' ntlitT p«K>r rates; the proceeds 
til li- Jij.jiii'd to tli»* rxri-ution of Siich public works as tiie 
f/i/i'- rif/n' ,tf iiiiirlit i-hnnsf:; the cnntro I and superintendence 
t.> ]»■• •iiti U'-tiMl to (forernnv^nt office rg. Money was to be in 
til.' iii'*:iriMiii** aiivaiictMl fniin tl Mr Treasury, in order to set 
tli" |M'.j»l" imiii'iliatily i«» work ; and that advance was to 
}»•• Piiai I in !«u vi-ars bv unguis of the increased rate. There 
w;is lo li" an </yY/"//v////v' of local control, inasmuch as barony 
Si-.- i'lus nf laiiillords and justio«.'S were to have power to 
mi't, (uiidi-r th«' I.in-d Li'-uti-naut's order,) and suggest any 
Works tln-y nii;zht think nn'ilfal, provideil they were stiictly 
inippMlmtiv*.- Works ; but the control of all was to be in the 
pi\»Tnni»'nt alone. 

N'»w, till' class which suircred most from the potato-blight 
(■on-ist<Ml of tlios*^ small fannoi-s who were barely able, in 
ordinary y«-ars, 1o ket-p tliifnis»-lves above starvation after 
payini^ th»*ir rents. These poo]>le, by the Labor-rate Act, 
had an additional tax laid on tliem; and not being able to 
]iay it, could but ([uit th»'ir holdings, sink to the class of 
al^l«?-b'Mli(Ml paujiers, and enrol themselves in a gang of gov- 
ernment narrt/ft, — thus throwing themselves for support 
upon those who still strove to maintain themselves by their 
own labor on their own land. 

Jn addition to the proceeds of the new Poor Kate, Parlia- 
mcMit a[)pro])riat(»d a further sum of ^^50,000 to be applied 
in giving work in some absolutely pauper disti'icts, where 
thr'pj was no hope of ever raising rates to repay it. ^50,000 
was just the sum which was that same year voted out of the 
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English and Irish, revenue, to improve the buildings of the 
British Museum. 

So there was to be more Poor Law, more Commissioners, 
(this time under the title of Additional Public Works Com- 
missioners) ; innumerable officials in the Public Works, Com- 
missariat and Constabulary departments ; and no end of 
stationery and red tape ; — all to be paid out of the rates. 
On the whole, it was hoped that provision was made for 
stopping the " Irish howl " this one season. 

You have already been told that Irishmen of all classes 
had almost universally condemned the Poor Law at first ; 
so, as they did not like Poor Law, they were to have movj 
Poor Law. Society in Ireland was to be reconstructed on 
the basis of Poor Rates, and a broad foundation of able- 
bodied pauperism. It did not occur to the English — and 
it never will occur to them — that the way to stop Irish 
destitution is to Repeal the Union, so that Irishmen might 
make their own laws, use their own resources, regulate their 
own industry. It was in vain, however, that anybody in 
Ireland remonstrated. In vain that such journals as were 
of the popular party condemned the whole scheme. The 
Nation of that date treats it thus : — 

** Unproductive work to be executed with borrowed money — a 
ten years * mortgage of a new tax, to pay for cutting down hills and 
filling them up again — a direct impost upon land proprietors in the 
most offensive form, to feed all the rest of the population, impov- 
erishing the rich without benefiting the poor — not creating, not de- 
veloping, but merely transferring, and in the transfer wasting the 
means of all ; — perhaps human ingenuity, sharpened by iutensest 
malignity, could contrive no more deadly and unerring method of 
arraying class against class in diabolical hatred, making them look 
on one another with wolfish eyes as if to prepare the way for ^aiis- 
tocrates d la lanterne ; ' — killing individual enterprise, — discouraging 
private improvement, — dragg^g down employers and employed, pro- 
prietors, farmers, mechanics, and oottiers, to one common and irre- 
trievable ruin." 

Whether this view was justified by the result, will be 
seen hereafter 

It may seem astonishing that the gentry of Ireland did 
not rouse themselves at this frightful prospect, and univer- 
sally demand the Repeal of the Union. They were the 
same class, sons of the same men, who had, in 1782, wrested 
the independence of Ireland from an English Government, 
and enjoyed the fruits of that independence in honor, v e ilth, 
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rtiul [»ri>*j[ority, for eij^hteen years. Why not now? Itia 
Uvaiis \ ill 1 7>^-, tin* C'iitholifH of IreUind counted as nothing: 
II. 'W tin y aiv uuiiuTous, oufranoliised, exasperated ; and the 
liish lanvllords dan* not trust themselves in Irehmd without 
r»riii'Hh su|»|M>rt. Thry looked on tamely, therefore, and saw 
thi-i d»»liU«nitt» Hohomt* for the ])auperization of a nation. 
*rhi*y ku«»\v it would injure themselves; but they took the 
injury, took ins\ilt along with it, and submitted to be re- 
|»r\»;»tln"d for U'l^iug <i/ww, when they demanded restitution 
i>ra pail of tlii'irown means. 

tUer the whole island, for the next few months, was a 
s.^M»t» i»f eonfusetl and wasteful attempts at relief: bewildered 
harnnv se>Mous striviu^x to understand the voluminous di- 
neiioiw, M'he\luh\s, ami s|>ecitieations under which alone 
tlii^y e\»vi]d \ote their oym nmney to relieve the poor at their 
ow M doors : liut tjiMienilly making mistakes, — for the unas- 
N»>(ed hiiMuui faeuhies never could comprehend those ten 
thonsMud KhjUs and fourteen tons of paper; insolent Com- 
nu^sjor.ers autl lns|Hvtoi*s, and clerks snubbing them at 
eviMv turn, and onlerini; them to study the documents: 
1 iVort^i t>n the part of the pri>prietor8 to expend some of the 
tat OS at least on useful works, i-eclainiing land or the like; 
>\lueh etUu'ts were alwavs met with tlat refusal and a lecture 
on p»>litiral eeononiy ; (for )Hilitical economy, it seems, de- 
elan^il that tlu» works must lx» strictly useless, — as cutting 
flow n a nwul wheiv then* was no hill, or building a bridge 
\\hei'e then* was no water, — until many good roads became 
inipassahle on aei^nnit of pits and trenches) : — plenty of job- 
hini; and pivulation all this while; and the laborers, having 
the example of a pvat public fniud lK*fore their eyes, them- 
selves dt'tVamliuij their fraudulent ouij)loyere, — quitting agri- 
eultmal pinsuits and on)wding to the public works, where 
tlM\v pn*tended to Ik* outtuig down hills and filling up hol- 
loNvs, and with tongue in chei*k received half wages for do- 
iiii; nothin*:. So the lal>or was wasted; the laborers were 
deiuorali/.ed ; and the next vear^s famine was ensured. 

Now lh»uau to Ih) a nige for extermination beyond any 
ft>rnier time; and many thousands of the peasants, who 
touM still serape up the meai-s, fled to the sea, as if pursued 
hv wild betists, and betook themselves to America. The 
liritish anny also received numberless recruits this year (for 
it is sound English policy to keep our people so low that a 
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sliilling a day would tempt them to fight for the devil, not 
to say the Queen) : and insane mothers began to eat their 
young children, who died of famine befoi*e them. And 
still fleets of ships were sailing with every tide, carrying 
Irish cattle and com to England. There was also a large 
importation of grain from England into Ireland, and the 
speculators and ship-owners had a good time. Much of the 
grain thus brought to Ireland had been previously exported 
from Ireland, and came back — laden with merchants' profits 
and double freights and insurance — to the helpless people 
who had sowed and reaped it. This is what Commerce and 
Free Trade did for Ireland in those days. 

Two facts, however, are essential to be borne in mind 
— -firsty that the net result of all this importation, expor- 
tation, and re-importation, (though many a ship-load was car- 
ried four times across the Irish Sea, as prices " invited" it,) 
was, that England finally received our harvests to the same 
amount as before : and, second^ that she gave Ireland — under 
free-trade in corn — less for it than ever. In other words, it 
took more of the Irish produce to buy a piece of cloth from 
a Leeds manufacturer, or to buy a rent-receipt from an ab- 
sentee proprietor. They could do without much of the cloth ; 
but, as for the rent-receipts, these they must absolutely buy; 
for the bailiff, with his police, was usually at the door, 
even before the fields were reai)ed ; and he, and the Poor- 
rate Collector, and the Additional Poor-rate Collector, and 
the County-cess Collector, and the Process-server, with De- 
crees, were all to be paid out of the first proceeds. If it 
took the farmer's whole crop to pay them, which it usually 
did, he had, at least, a pocketful of receipts, and might see 
lying in the next harbor the very ship that was to carry 
his entire harvest and his last cow to England, 

What wonder that so many farmers gave up the effort in 
despair, and sunk to paupers ? Many Celts were cleared off 
this year, and the campaign was, so far, successful. 

10 



CIIAPTER XIV. 

LABOR- RATE ACT— DIOOINO HOLES — ENGLAND BEGS FOB U8— 
<)rT-lH)()R RELIEI?— *'FA8T AND DUMILDLTION " — QUABTER- 
ACUi: CLArSK— THE CALCULATIONS OF ** POLITICAL CIRCLES"— 
TWO MILLIONS OK CELTIC CORPSES — AMERICA BAFFLED — PAR- 
ISH COFFINS— REPUDIATION OF ALMS BY THE *' NATION." 

The Wilitor of 1846-7, and succeeding Spring, were em- 
ployed in a series of utterly unavailing attempts to use the 
" Lahor-nite Act," so as to afford some sensible relief to the 
fjuni.sliini^ peo|)le. Sessions were held, as provided by the 
Act, and tli(} landed proprietors liberally imposed rates to re- 
j)ay such government advances as they thought needful : but 
the uuint (Eligible directions constantly interrupted them, 
ami, iu the meantime, the peasantry, in the wild, blind hope 
of publii! relief, were abandoning their farms and letting the 
land lie idle. For this 1 shall give a few authorities out of 
th(5 mouth of the Conservative or British party. From 
i^imerick \\\i leani, tlu'ough the Dublin Evening ]\f ail : — 

'• Thero is not a laborer employed in tho countiy, except on pub- 
lic works : and there is every pros))ect of the lands remaining un- 

tilled and uiibowu for the next year." 

Ill Cork, writes tho Cork Constlttttion : — 

* ' The good intentions of the government are frustrated by the 
worst rei^ul at ions— regulations which, diverting labor from its le- 
gitimate (channels, left the lields without hands to prepare them for 

the harvest." 

At a l*rcsentment Session in Shanagolden, after a' hope- 
less discussion as to what possible meaning could be latent 
in the Castle " instructions," and " supplemental instruc- 
tions," tlie Knight of Glin, a landlord of those parts, said 
that, " While on tho subject of mistakes," he might as well 
in(nition — 

" On tho Glia road some people are filling up the original cutting 
of a hill witli tho stuff they had taken out of it. That^s another 
elico out of our £450." 

Which he, poor knight, and the^ther proprietors of that 
barony had to pay. For you must near iu mind that all the 
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advances under this act were to be strictly loans, repayable 
by the rates, secured by the whole value of the land — and 
at higher interest than the government borrowed the money 
so advanced. 

The innocent Elnight of Glin ascribed the perversions 
of labor to " mistake." But there was no mistake at all 
Digging holes and filling them up again was precisely tho 
kind of work prescribed in such case by the principles o^ 
political economy ; and then there were innumerable regu- 
lations to be attended to before even this kind of work 
could be given. The Board of Works would have the roads 
torn up with such tools as they approved of, and none 
other — that is, with picks and shoi*t shovels : and picks and 
short shovels were manufactured in England, and sent over 
by ship loads for that purpose, to the great profit of the 
hardware merchants in Bii-mingham. Often there was no 
adequate supply of these on the spot : then the work was 
to be task-work y and the poor people, delving macadamized 
roads with spades and turf-cutters, could not earn as much 
as would keep them alive, though, luckily, they were there- 
by disabled from destroying so much good road. 

That all interests in the country wei'^ swiftly rushing 
to ruin was apparent to all. A committee of lords and 
gentlemen was formed, called a " Beproductive Committee," 
to urge upon the government, that, if the country was to 
tax itself to supply public work, the labor ought, in some 
cases, at least, to bo emj)loyed upon tasks that might be of 
use. This movement was so far successful that it elicited a 
Letter from the Castle, authorizing such application, but 
with supplemental instructions so intricate and occult that 
this also was fruitless. 

Arid the people perished more rapidly than ever. The 
famine of '47 was far more terrible and universal than that 
of the previous year. The Whig Government, bound by 
political economy, absolutely refused to interfere with 
market-prices, and the merchants and speculators were 
never so busy on both sides of the Channel. In this year 
it was that the Irish Famine began to be a world's wonder ; 
Riul men's hearts were moved in the uttermost ends of the 
car til by the recital of its horrors. Tiie London Illustrated 
J^ews began to be adorned with engravings of tottering, 
windowless hovels, in Slabbereen and elsewhere, with naked 
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So they Uve in merry England. 

This statement was read by Sir diaries Wood at tl)e 
end of a long speech, in which he announced the necessity 
of raising an additional loan to keep life in some of the 
surviving Irish ; and he read it expressly in order " to 
dispel some portion of the gloom which had been cast over 
the minds of members," by being told that a portion of 
the surplus revenue must go to pay interest on a slight 
addition to the national debt. And the gloom toas dis- 
pelled ; and honorable members comforted themselves with 
the i*eflection that, whatever be the nominal debt of the 
countiy, after ail, a man of the working classes can ask 
no more than a good dinner every day, and a pudding ou 
Sundays. 

One would not gnidge the English laborer his diimer, 
nor his tea ; and I refer to his excellent table only to re- 
mark that duiing those same three years, exactly as fast as 
the English people and working classes advanced to luxury, 
the Irish i>eople and working classes sank to starvation : and 
further, that the Irish people were still sowing and reaping 
what they of the sister island so contentedly devoured, to 
the value of at least £17,000,000 sterling. 

As an English farmer, artizan, or laborer began to insist 
on tea in the morning as well as in the evening, an Irish 
farmer, artizan or laborer, found it necessary to live on ono 
meal a day. For every Englishman who added to his do- 
mestic expenditure by a pudding thrice a week, an Irishman 
had to retrench his to cabbage-leaves and turnip-tops. As 
dyspepsia creeps into England, dysentery ravages Ireland ; 
*' and the exact correlative of a Sunday dinner in England 
is a coroner's inquest in Ireland." 

Ireland, however, was to have " alms." The English 
would not see their useful drudges perish at their very door 
for want of a trifle of alms. So the Ministry announced, 
in this month of February, a new loan of ten millions, to be 
used from time to time for relief of Irish Famine — the half 
of the advances to be repaid by rates — the other half to bo 
a grant from the Treasury to feed able-bodied paupers fojp 
doing useless work or no work at all. As to this latter 
half of the ten millions, English newspapers and members 
of Parliament said that it was so much English money 
granted to Ireland. This, of course, was a falsehood. Iti 
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"u-.»5 fi ! -r^n rii^ '1 }*y th*- IiD{w-na1 Treasnnr, on a mortgags 
• f 'i. • 1 1\ ■-•: :i *>i ill*' xhr-f kirol«»nis: the |»riiicipal of it, 
ii!-.- •!:•• V'-z • f ih** '• N.itktRiil tk'bt," was not intended to 
}-• • \- r r li.iii, ;ii;d n^vt-r can be; and as for the interest, 
Ii'^;i:.l w. .;;M hiive to i«av her j»roj>ortion of it, as a matter 
iif t •.'ir'«-. 

Til In la>t A«n was the Mini of the " Relief measures ^ oon- 
triv.dl.y ih»- IJriti'^h Parliament, and the most destructive 
nf ;ill. It \\\vi t.» Ix* |iut in ojH,Tation as a system of out- 
d«H»r ivli- f ; :ii;'l th»' viiri'tus l«x^l U^ards of Poor Law Guar- 
iliiiii^. it* til* y omM niily iindt-rstand the documents, were to 
lit\«* >^'iii- a>*|>:tnnt {liirt in its lul minist ration ; but all, as 
1- ■.il, iiii'l'-r th'- a*f»^il\it«* CfHitrol of the Poor Law Commis- 
-i- »!• 1-. ai.tl nf a ii'W r>..ar.K nann-ly: Sir John Burgojne, 
'111 K!:,'ii:f r ; Sir Iuinil<>ij>h Knutb, Commissary-Cveneral ; 
M.-. Twi-i- r.i!, a P-i-.r I^iw C» ►mmissioner ; two Colonels, 
ci'.l* I .T'lin-N and ^riln-i^or, Police-Inspectors; and Mr, 
lv» ■iin.roii, l'inkT-S«^cri*tarv. 

In t!i«- a«liiiinistiati«»ii t»f this svstem there were to be 
iiiaiiv ili'»Ms;iinJs of cjfficials, gn^at and SDiall. The largest 
halarit-s w»-rr for Eiitrli>hnien ; hut the smaller were held up 
as ail <»l>j»'ct of ainbition to Irishmen; and it is very humil- 
iatiiii: t) n*mi-mlx*r what oagtT and greedy multitudes were 
always ranvas>ing and jH*titioning for these. 

In March, Lord John Kusscll announced in Parliament 
that, in vi(.*\v of the ju<lgmonts afflicting her dominions, ** Her 
Majesty had bt^^^n gi-aciously pleased to api>oint a day of na- 
tional fast and humiliation 1 '' It needed no appointment of 
a day to niak(? the Irish fa.st; and as for the finglish, the 
readiT mav wonder what thru should fast for. But all this 
was to make an iniju-ession abroad. 

In the n«'w Act for the Out-door Relief, there was one 
Biiniificant clause. It was that if any fanner who held land 
hhould be forced to apply for aid under this Act, for himself 
and his family, he should not have it until he had first given 
u]) all his land to the landlord — except one quarter of an 
acre. It was called the Quarter-aci*e Clause, and was found 
th(; most efiicient and the cheapest of all the Ejectment Acts. 
Farnjs w<'re thereafter daily given up without the formality 
of a notice to quit, or suniiuoiis before Quarter Sessions. 

On the Gth of March, there were 730,000 lieads of families 
on the public works. Provision was made by the last-recited 
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Act for dismissing these in batches. On the 10th of April, 
the number was reduced to '500,723. Afterwards batches 
of a hundred thousand or so were in like manner dismissed. 
Most of these had now neither house nor home ; and their 
only resource was in the Out-door Relief. For this they 
were ineligible if they held but one rood of land. Under 
the new law it was able-bodied idlers only who were to be 
fed : to attempt to till even a rood of ground was death. 

Steadily, but surely, the '* Government " people were 
working out their calculation ; and the product anticipated 
by " political circles " was likely to come out about Septem- 
ber, in round numbers — two millions of Irish corpses. 

That " Government " had at length got into its own hands 
all the means and materials for working this jjroblem, is now 
plain. There was no longer any danger of the elements of 
the account being disturbed by external interference of any 
kind. At one time, indeed, there were odds against the 
Government sum coming out right ; for charitable people in 
England and in America, indignant at the thought of a nation 
perishing of political economy, did contribute generously, 
and did full surely believe, good, easy men, that every pound 
they subscribed would give Irish famine twenty shillings 
worth of bread : they thought so, and poured in their contri- 
butions, and their prayers and blessings with them. In 
vain ! " Government " and political economy got hold of 
the contributions (of prayers and blessings neither Govern- 
ment nor political economy takes any account), and disposed 
of them in such fashion as to prevent their deranging the 
calculations of political circles. For example : the vast sup- 
plies of food purchased by the " British Relief Association," 
with the money of charitable Christians in England, were 
everywhere locked up in Government stores. Government, 
it seems, contrived to influence or control the managers of 
that fund ; and thus, there were thousands of tons of food 
rotting within the stores of Haulbowline, at Cork Harbor ; 
and tens of thousands rotting without. For the market 
must be followed, not led (to the prejudice of our Liverpool 
merchants) ! — piivate speculation must not be disappointed, 
nor the calculations of political circles falsified ! 

All the nations of the earth might be defied to feed or re- 
lieve Ireland, beset by such a Government as this. Sup- 
pose America tries another plan ; — the ship ** Jamestown " 
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.-..il-* i:.::) f :k LirK-r. and disohai^es a large cargo, wliicL 
:i -".liliy 1 j:::-i t • c 'i:.** iiito CifQ>uiD{»tion ; when, lo ! Fi*ee 
Tr.- 1 — .%:. •::. r f.i::»LL»r d-iii'-»ii i»f Oovenimout — Free Trade, 
:'.. i*. '\ii:.- i .: • -..r t»wu i:»-»id-n liar\estsof the vear before — 
c.'iii- > i::, I;- ij..:- i.:.-.»!li»-r siiij*, and carries off from Cork to 
Li. ::►. i :i <..:.:■» '.;/■• «'/ijff the Am<.-rican cargo. For the 
J :i-. ..: • ^;• ' ;i'...*. •:-> Ki;i>t K.* ct.»m|>eii^ated ; the markets must 
I. •: K- '- ' .• if tL- • AiiK-riains will not give England their 
*. •Ill t- • i • k u!'. vhv. >h»' d« foats them bv ** the natural laws 
«f :..:•!•• I *' S • maiiv r»riiirfau lumds has Government; — so 
>'.iicly »i.. i.!:ii.i;il |h-:>-.iiv, und.'rstanding book-keeping by 
«1 -.'».'• tiitiv, w- Ilk tli'-ir a count, 

rriv.i:»' ch:irity, «»ii'.* njijlit think, in a country like Ire- 
lai. i, w..;:M j.u: out tiio c;ilculaiing Government sadly; but 
tL;;t, I »•», \wi^ Uro'.i;:ht iu great measure imder control. The 
'* r ::,;•. T.iiy K«lkf Act," talkituj of eight millions of money 
(t > •■■ '.'- i '7';:"'/' /), — distributing, like Oumspan Sybil, its 
n:;. ^:i.' i iV. > i»y tlit* myriad and the million, — setting chari- 
t:iM ' p- "I'lf rv.-iywhriv to con its })amphletSy and comjmre 
r!..';^ • \vi:u cl:iu>f, — jmitiuiz t'vervlxxly in terror of its rates, 
iiL'l i:i h »rr.»r «f its insjnvtors, — was likely to pass the Sum- 
iii«r i'i;tv< ly. It would Wgin to be partly understood about 
A'liivi^t ; Would expire in September: — and in September 
til*' ** p T.^ »iis conn* fted with Government " expected their 
r«>uiiil two millions of carcasses. 

A fnrth'T pifce of the macliinery, all working to the same 
gnat tMul, was the *' Vagnincy Act," for the punishment of 
va .riant s, — that is, of about four millions of the inhabitants, 
— 1)V lianl labor, "" for any time not exceeding one month." 

Many \u>ov people wore escaping to England, as deck-pas- 
son'4'Ts on lx)ard the ninnorous steamers, hoping to earn their 
li\ iiig by labor there ; but " Goverament" took alarm about 
typhus f'ver — a disease not intended for England. Orders 
in Council were suddenly issued, subjecting all vessels bav- 
in f^ (Ir'ric-passruf/ers to troublesome examination and quaran- 
lni(^, thereby (juite stopping up that way of escape ; — and six 
(.lays afterwartls four steamship companies between England 
au<l Ireland, on ro'piest of the Government, raised the rate 
of passaix(i for deck passengers. Cabin piissengers were not 
int(;ifered with in any way; f)r in fact it is the cabin j)as- 
Kongers who spend in Enjland live millions sterling />cr an 
nuru. 
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Wtither now were the people to fly ? Where to hide 
themselves ? They had no money to emigrate ; no food, no 
land, no roof over them ; no hope before them. They began 
to envy the lot of those who had died in the first year's fam- 
ine. The poorhouses were all full and much more than full. 
Each of them was an hospital for typhus fever ; and it was 
very common for three fever patients to be in one bed, some 
dead and others not yet dead. Parishes all over the coun- 
try being exhausted by rates, refused to provide coffins for 
the dead paupers, and they were thrown coffinless into 
holes ; but in some parishes (in order to have, at least, the 
look of decent interment) a coffin was made, with its bottom 
hinged at one side, and closed at the other by a latch — the 
uses of which are obvious. 

It would be easy to horrify the reader with details of this 
misery ; but let it be enough to give tlie results in round 
numbers. Imagination must fill up the apj)alling picture. 
Great efforts were this year made to give relief by private 
charity ; and the sums contributed in that way by Irishmen 
themselves far exceeded all that was sent from all other 
parts of the world beside. As for the ship-loads of corn 
generously sent over by Americans, I have already shown 
how the benevolent object was defeated. The moment 
it appeared in any port, prices became a shade lower ; 
and so much the more grain was carried off from Ireland by 
" free trade." It was not foreign corn that Ireland wanted 
— it was the use of her own : that is to say, it was Repeal 
of the Union. 

The arrangements and operation of the Union had been 
such that Ireland was bleeding at every vein ; her life was 
rushing out at every pore ; so that the money sent to her 
for charity was only so much added to landlords' rents and 
Englishmen's profits. American com was onjy so much 
given as a handsome present to the merchants and specu- 
lators. That is, the English got it. 

But, as I Lave said before, no Irishman begged the world 
for alms. The benevolence of Americans, and Australians, 
and Turks,' and Negro slaves, was excited Is^ the appeals 
of the Englisli press and English members of Parliament ; 
and in Ireland many a cheek burned with shame and 
indignation at our country being thus held up to the world, 
by the peoj)le who were feeding on our vitals, as abject 

10* 
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bopgars of broken victuals. Tlie Repeal Association, low aa 
it had fallen, never siinctioned this mendicancv. The true 
nati«>nalists of Ireland, who hatl been forced to Icjave that 
Association, and had formed another society, the " Iiish 
Confederation," never ceased to expose the true nature 
of these British dealings — never ceased to repudiate and 
spit npon the British Wggarly appeals; although they took 
c;ir(? to express wann gi*atitude for the well-meant charity 
of foreign nations; and never ceased to proclaim that 
the sole and all-sulBcient " relief measure " for the country 
would ]je, that the English should let us alone. 

On the 10th of March, for example, a meeting of the 
citizens of Dublin, ass<'mbled by public requisition at the 
^Iiisic I Fall, presided over by the Lord Mayor, expi*essly 
to e(»nsider the peril of the countr}', and i>etition Parliament 
for proper remedies. It was known that the conveners 
of the meeting contemplated nothing more than suggestions 
as to iiiij)orting grain in shij)S of war, stopping distillation 
fiom giain, and other trifles. Richard O'Gorman was then 
a ]»rominent member of the Irish Confedei'ation ; and 
being a citizen of Dublin he resolved to attend this meeting, 
and if nobody else should say the right word, say it him- 
sdf. After s(mio heli>less talk about the "mistakes" and 
*' infatuation " of Parliament, and suggestions for change in 
vaiious details, O'Gorman rose, and in a jwwerful and 
indignant spe^'ch, moved this resolution: — 

'' Tliat for purjwses of temporary relief, as well as permanent 
nui)rovcinent, the one great waut and demand of Ireland is, that 
for< i^^ii legislators and forei^ Ministers shall no longer interfere 
in the nianu'rement of her affairs." 

In his speech he charged the Government with being the 

" munlrrers of the peo])le," and said : — 

'* Mr. Fitzj?ibbon has suggested that the measures of government 
may luivc been adopted under an infatuation. I beUeve there is 
no infatuation. I hold a very different opinion on the subject. 
I thiitk the British Govemmcut are doing ichut they intend to doA^ 

The ])res(.'nt writer, as another citizen of Dublin, seconded 
!Mr. 0'(Torman'*s resolution, and the report of my obser- 
vations has these sentences : — 

'' I have listened with pain and disapiwintment to the proceed- 
ings of a meeting pnrjiorting to be a meeting of the citizens 
of Dublin, called at sueh a crisis, and to deliberate upon so grave 
a subject, yet at which the resolutions and speid^crs, as with one con- 
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sent, have carefully avoided speaking out what nine-tenths of us feel 
to be the plain truth in this matter. But the truth, ray lord, must 
be told — and the truth is, that Ireland starves and perishes simply 
because the English have eaten us out of house and home. Moreover, 
that all the legislation of their Parliament is, and will be, directed 
to this one end — to enable them hereafter to eat us out of house 
and home as heretofore. It is for that sole end they have laid 
their grasp upon Ireland, and it is for that, and that alone, they 
will try to keep her." 

Greatly to the consternation of the quiet and submissive 
gentlemen who had convened the meeting, O'Gorman's reso- 
lution was adopted by overwhelming acclamation. 

Take another illustration of the spirit in which British 
charity was received by the Irish people. The harvest 
of Ireland was abundant and superabimdant in 1847, as 
it had been the year before. The problem was, as before, 
to get it quietly and peacefully over to England. Therefore 
the Archbishop of Canterbury issued a form of thanksgiv- 
ing for an " abundant harvest," to be read in all churches 
on Sunday, the 17tli of October. One Trevelyan, a Treasury 
Clerk, had been sent over to Ireland on some pretence of 
business; and the first thing he did when he landed was 
to transmit to England an humble entreaty that the Queen 
would deign to issue a royal " Letter," asking alms in all 
those churches on the day of thanksgiving. The petition 
was complied with ; the Times grumbled against these 
eternal Irish beggars ; and the afiair was thus treated in 
the Nation^ which certainly spoke for the people more au- 
thentically than any other journal : — 

" Cordially, eagerly, thankfully we agree with the English Times 
in this one respect : — there might to be no alms for Ireland. 

^' It is an impudent proposal, and ought to be rejected v/ith scorn 
and contumely. We are sick of this eternal begging. If but one 
voice in Ireland should be raised against it, that voice shall be ours. 
To-morrow, to-morrow, over broad England, Scotland, and Wales, 
the people who devour our substance from year to year, are to 
offer up their canting thanksgivings for our * abundant harvest,' 
and to fling us certain crumbs and crusts of it for charity. Now, 
if any church-going Englishman will hearken to us ; if we may be 
Bui^posed in any degree to sjjeak for our countrymen, we put up our 
petition thim : Keep your alms, ye canting robbers ; — button your 
pockets upon the Irish plunder that is in them; — and let the beg- 
ging-box pass on. Neither as loans nor as alms will we take that 
which is our own. We spit upon the benevolence that robs us of a 
pound, and flings back a penny in cliarity. Contribute, now, if you 
will — these will be your thanks ! 
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thought right to pass a vote of thanks even to them also ; 

and to me was assigned by the Committee the duty of moving 

this latter resolution ; a delicate task, which was discharged 

in these words, as they appear in the newspaper report : — 

" I have to move, sir, another vote of thanks for alms. We have 
thanked the kind citizens of that friendly country beyond the At- 
lantic ; we have now to thank, heartily and unfeignedly to thank, 
those benevolent individuals who have sent us relief from the hostile 
country of Great Britain. There is many a generous heart and 
many an open hand in England ; and if you look into the lists of 
contributors to our relief funds you will find large remittances, both 
from individuals and from congregations of every sect in England, 
which may put to shame the exertions of Irishmen themselves. 
There are amongst these, you may be sure, innumerable kind- 
hearted people, charitable women, and hard-working tradesmen, 
who have contributed according to their means, and without a 
thought of self-interest, to feed tho hungry and reprieve the dying. 
Shall these people not be thanked ? Shall we not discriminate be- 
tween the rulers who have conspued to keep from us the use of our 
6wn resources, and these good people who have ministered to us out 
of theirs ? In an assembly of Irishmen such questions need not be 
asked. Cordially, heartily, and unreservedly, we thank them. Now, 
sir, I wish I could stop here — I wish our thanks could be disen- 
cumbered of all ungracious restrictions, as in the case of America ; 
but here is a very obvious distinction to be taken ; and it is neces- 
sary there should be no mistake. Americans give us the produce of 
their own industry and energy. We have no claim upon them ; — 
America never wronged us, never robbed us ; — no American ever 
sought, save by fair competition, to ruin our trade that his might 
flourish ; — America has not the spending of our rents and revenues ; 
— Americans do not thrive by virtue of our beggary, and live by our 
death; — Americans do not impose upon us laws that breed famine 
and pestilence, nor locust swarms of officials that exasperate famine 
and pestilence. In your thanks to the Americans let your whole 
hearts go with them. Let your acknowledgments be as ample and 
unconditional as their generosity (hear, and loud cheers). They 
have laid ua under an obligation ; and if Heaven be good to us it shall 
be discharged (loud cheers). But Englishmen, sir, can well afford 
to give Ireland alms out of the spoils of Ireland. They are rich 
and may well be generous, because we have been such fools as to 
let them have our bread to eat and our money to spend for genera- 
tions ; — because we have consented to use everything they can make, 
and to make little or nothing for ourselves ; — because we have sa- 
crificed our tradesmen's wages, and our peasant's lives to the insatia- 
ble spirit of English — commerce^ let me call it ; beggars must keep a 
civil tongue in their heads. Let me not be told that it is ungracious 
upon such an occasion to speak of the wrongs that England haa 
done us. Sir, it is just upon such an occasion that it is needed 
most. Irishmen have been taught to look so long to England as the 
ruler and disposer and owner of all things Irish, that we absolutely 
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corpses, found upon their oath verdicts of " Wilful Murder 
against John Russell, commonly called Lord John Rus- 
sell." 

Let no American ever believe, therefore, for the future, 
(what the English Press has diligently inculcated,) that our 
people, when smitten by famine, fell a-begging from England, 
or from America either ; or wonder when he meets with 
Irishmen ungrateful for the " relief measures : " — and above 
all, if Ireland should again starve, (as she is most likely to 
do,) and should still be under British dominion — let America 
never, never send her a bushel of com or a dollar of money. 
Neither bushel nor dollar will ever reach her. 



CnAPTER XV. 

DKATII OF OVONNELL— ni8 CnARACTER — ARRANGEMENTS WOB, THB 
Ni:XT YKAU'S FAMINE— EMIGRATION — REPORT OP A " SELECT 
( OMMITTKE "—A NEW COERCION ACT — THE CRISIS AFPROACHBfl. 

In Ft'])niJirv, 1^^47, and amidst the deepest gloom and 
lunTor <»f tlic Famino, O^CVmnell, old, sick, and heavy-laden, 
left Irrland, and loft it foi*ever. Physicians in London 
rcrounncndod a journey to the South of Europe; and 
O'^Vmnrll hinisi'lf desired to see the Pope before he died, 
and t(» hrcatho out his soul at Homo in the choicest odor of 
sanctity. By slow and painful stages he proceeded only as 
far as ( Jcnoa, and there died on the 15th of May. 

For tliosc^ who wore not close witnesses of Irish politics in 
that day -who did not soe how vast this giant figure loomed 
in licland and in England for a generation and a half — it is 
not easy to undorstand the strong emotion caused by his 
ilcath, hotli in friends and enemies. Yet, for a whole year 
Ix'fore, lit; had sunk low, indeed. His power had departed 
from liini ; and in prosonco of the terrible apparition of his 
perishing country, he had seemed to shrink and wither. 
Nothing can be conceived more helpless than his speeches in 
(conciliation Hall, and his appeals to the British Parliament 
during that time : yet, as I said before, he never begged 
(ff/ns for Ireland: ho never fell so low as that; and I find 
that the last sentences of the very last letter he ever penned 
to the Association still proclaim the true doctrine: — 

" It will not be until after the deaths of hundreds of thousands, 
that tlie regret will arise that more was not done to save a sinking 
nation. 

** How different would the scene be if we had our own Parlia- 
m(uit — ttikin**- care of our own people — of our own resources. But, 
Alas ! alas ! it is scarcely permitted to think of these, the only sure 
]>reveutatives of misery, and the only sure instruments of Irish pros- 
perity." 

J^et ma do O'Connell justice; bitter and virulent as may 
have been the hatred he bore to me in his last days of public 
life. To no Irishman can that wonderful life fail to be im 
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pressive, — from the day when, a fiery and thoughtful boy, 
he sought the cloisters of St. Omers for the education which 
penal laws denied him in his own land, on through the 
manifold struggles and victories of his earlier career, as he 
broke and flung off, vnWi a kind of haughty impatience, link 
after link of the social and political chain that six hundrc^d 
years of steady British policy had woven around every limb 
and muscle of his country, — down to that supremo moment 
of the blackness of darkness for himself and for Ireland, 
when he laid down his burden and closed his eyes among the 
palaces of the superb city, throned on her blue bay. Be- 
yond a doubt, his death was hastened by the misery of see- 
ing his proud hopes dashed to the earth, and his well-be- 
loved people perishing; for there dwelt in that brawny frame 
tenderness and j)ity soft as woman's. To the last he labored 
on the '* Relief Committees " of Dublin, and thought every 
hour lost unless employed in rescuing some of the doomed. 
The last time I saw him, he was in the Relief Committee 
Rooms, in Dame Street, sitting, closely muffled, in a chair, as 
I entered and found myself opposite to him and close by. 
Many months had gone by since we had spoken ; and he 
had never mentioned me or any of my friends in that time 
without bitter reproaches. To my lowly inclination, I re- 
ceived in reply a chilling, stately bow, but no word. 

Readers already know my estimate of his public character 
and labors. He had used all his art and eloquence to 
emasculate a bold and chivalrous nation; and the very 
gratitude, love, and admiration which his early services had 
won, enabled him so to pervert the ideas of right and wrong 
in Ireland, that they believed him when he told them that 
Constitutional " Agitation " was Moral Force — that blood- 
shed was immoral — that to set at naught and defy the Lon- 
don "laws," was a crime — that, to cheer and parade, and 
pay Repeal subscriptions, is to do one's duty — and that a 
people patient and quiet under wrong and insult is a virtu- 
ous and noble people, and the finest peasantry in the uni- 
verse. Ho had helped the disarming policy of the English 
by his continual denunciations of arras, and had thereby de- 
graded the manhood of his nation to such a point that to 
rouse them to resistance in their own cause was impossible, 
although still eager to fight for a shilling a day. To him 
and to his teachings, then, without scruple, I ascribe our 
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«l iriiisiii. ^^]lil•h >j'Iiii ii'»\v f^cajKil o.»nti.sratit>n, remains in tlio 
r.f.iilv till tills «l;iv. Miiuv of th»» (V<.'imnell.s had left Ire- 
l..i!'l ill iin- liiin- nf ihc jM-nal laws, and had taken service in 
An-tria and in I'rain'i'. Count Dauii-l <,TC'onnell was a 
(J'M'i;il in th«,' Fr.'Ui.-L s-.'rvice at the jwriod of the great 
llfv.'liiiion ; Avhri-.-in, like most uf the Irish ofiicci's, hv. 
]>i«)\<il hiijj.'tOf a staunch rovali^t. His cousin Daniel, of 
lii/.li fjuiK', v.as always a monarchist also; and I have heard 
him say tliat h<' nev«.'r could forget the shudder of horror 
that came; upon him, \\ hen a student of St. Omers, because a 
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young Irishman of the Mountain party displayed with tri- 
umph a handkerchief, which he had dipped in the blood of 
Louis, as it flowed fresh in the Place de la Concorde. In 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798, also, he had enrolled himself, 
not in the insurgent force, but in the lawyer's corps, to put 
the insurgents down ; and never spoke of the gallant rebels 
of that era without execration. 

O'Connell's body rests in Ireland ; but without his heart. 
He gave orders that* the heart should be removed from his 
body and sent to Rome. The funeral was a great and 
mournful procession through the streets of Dublin ; and it 
will show how wide was the alienation which divided him 
from his former confederates, that when O'Brien signified a 
wish to attend the obsequies, a public letter from John 
O'Connell sullenly forbade him. 

So long as John O'Connell continued to administer the 
dilapidated "agitation," his mode of persuading his fol- 
lowers to support him in any given measure, was, to threaten 
that he would raise his fitther's bones, and carry them away 
to the land where his heart is treasured. 

In the year 1847, great and successful exertions were used 
to make sure that the next year should be a year of famine 
too. This was effected mainly by holding out the prospect 
of " out-door relief" — to obtain which tenants must aban- 
don their lands and leave them untitled. A paragraph from 
a letter of Rev. Mr. Fitzpatrick, Parish Priest of Skibbe- 
reen, contains within it an epitome of the history of that 
year. It was published in the Freeman, March 12 : — 

**The ground continues unsown and uncultivated. There is a 
mataal distrust between the landlord and the tenant. The land- 
lord would wish, if possible, to get up his hind ; and the unfortu- 
nate tenant is anxious to stick to it as long as he can. A good 
many, however, are giving it up, and preparing for America ; and 
these are the substantial farmers who have still a little means left.*' 

A gentleman travelling from Borris-in-Ossory to Kil- 
kenny, one bright Spring morning, counts at both sides of 
the road, in a distance of twenty-four miles, " nine men and 
four ploughs " occupied in the fields ; but sees multitudes of 
wan laborers, " beyond the power of computation by a 
mail-car passenger," laboring to destroy the road he was 
travelling upon. It was a " public work." — (Dublin Evew 
ing Mail,) 
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" Remove Irishmen to the banks of the Ganges, or the Indus — 
to Delhi, Benares, or Trincomalee, — and they wonld be far more in 
their element there than in the country to which an inexorable fate 
has confined them,^^ 

Again, a Mr. Murray, a Scotch banker, writes a pam 
phlet upon the proper measures for Ireland. " The sur- 
plus population of Ireland," says Mr. Muii-ay, " have been 
trained precisely for those pursuits which the unoccupied 
regions of North America require." Which might appear 
strange to anybody but a respectable banker ; — a population 
expressly trained, and that precisely, to suit any country 
except their own I 

But these are comparatively private and individual sug- 
gestions. In April of this year, however, six Peers and 
twelve Commoners, who called themselves Irish, but who 
included amongst them such " Irishmen " as Dr. Whateley 
and Mr. Godley, laid a scheme before Lord John Russell 
for the transportation of one million and a half of Irishmen 
to Canada, at a cost of nine millions sterling, to be charged 
on " Irish property," and to be paid by an income-tax. 

Again, within the same year, a few months later, a 
*' Select Committee," (and a very select one,) of the House 
of Lords brings up a Report " On Colonization from Ire- 
land." Their lordships report that all former committees 
on the state of Ireland (with one exception) had agreed at 
least on this point, — that it was necessary to remove the 
" excess of labor." They say : — 

" They have taken evidence respecting the state of Ireland, of 
the British North American colonies (including Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland), the West Indian islands, New 
South Wales, Port Philip, South Australia, Van Diemen's Land, and 
New Zealand. On some of these points it will be found that their 
inquiries have little more than commenced ; on others, that those 
inquiries have been carried somewhat nearer to completion ; but in 
no case can it be considered that the subject is as yet exhausted." 

Ear from it, indeed! In a later passage of the Report 
they say : — 

" The committee are fully aware that they have as yet examined 
into many points but superficially, and that some, as, for example, 
the state of the British possessions in Southern Africa and in the 
territory of Natal^ have, not yet been considered at all. Neither 
bavc they obtained adequate information respecting what we sin- 
cerely hope may hereafter be considered as the prospering settle- 
ment of Ncin Zealand. The important discoveries of SLr T. 
Mitchell in Australia have also been but slightly noticed." 
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i iliM rv.- tli:it aiiv iii'inir\' iiiti> the state of Ireland vtSe 
tur;ill\ »m11i 'l tli»ir LonULip*. t'> a ciuisidi-ratioii uf veiy dis- 
t.ii:^ Ittitu.l'S :iiiil luiiL'i'uiIt^. Tlu»v could not conet'ive liow 
Ii< l.iifl Ma.-t t>) 1m* i-irtvtiuillv aint'lLoi*ut('il, witLoiit a full in- 
\. >ti::.tTi..ii ..f No\ii Zfiubla, Tt'ira del Fuego, and the 
'Itini A II Nt rails lin'Hixnita. 

'I'lit-ir L<inUiiii»s furilifr dfclare that the emigration which 
t}i»v ri'i'oiiiiiii'iid iiiu>t Ik^ '• voluntarv,'' and also that "there 
\ia> :i «!• 'ji and jHTVuling anxiety for emigration exhibited 

A «l.'rp and jH-rvading auxii'ty to fly, to escape anj 
vliiTli'-rl FriMii \xln»ni ? Mt ii imrsiUHl l>v wild bt'aiits will 
sij«»\v a jH-rvadinLT aiixit-ty to go anywhere out of reach. If 
a f'HinTiy !»«■ mail*' ti»o Imt to ln»ld its iuliabitants, they will 
)•• will in.: 'Vfn to throw thrniselves into the sea. If men 
rli-ar «>tatis, and rhiise the human surplus from pillar to 
jin>t, ill MK'h sort that out-door relief becomes the national 
way ot'li\ inir. you may lj«* sure there will be a deep and i)er- 
\.ulinL; a!i\i» ty to gi-t away: and then the exterminators 
ntay f'linii tiifMi^«lvfs into a ** eommittee " (sekn^t), and say 
t \ ill-' j>iililii', ** lii'lp us, you, to indulge the wish of our j)Oor 
br«iiiH'ii: vmu iMTci-ivi^ tliov irr/«Mo l>c off. God forbid trfi 
sin mid .sliiji tiii'ni away, save with their ci>rdial concurrence !" 

II'MmnilKr all this while that th(»re are from four to five 
n;illi«»ns «.f arn-s of improvable waste lands in Ireland; and 
that, rvrn IVoni the land in cultivation, Ireland was exporting 
f'»i»d t-nouu'h, evi?ry yrar, to sustain eight millions of j>eople in 
Knirland. 

Tht'ir Li)rd.ships sju'ak of onp. exception to the uniform 
tf.^tiniony of Parliami*ntary ( 'onuuittees. I have ali*eady 
nicniitnuMl that IN-port of a (Vmnnittee of the Commons, 
brouLrlit uj) in IS.')*;, wherein their select Lordships say they 
lind with surprise tln^ following sentiments: 

" It may \m douhtod irJufh(r the couutry dfWA contain a ttufficient 
qmiiitlttf nj hiln,r to (h ithijn' its rtM^unun ; and ichU^ the emjjtre w 
loinJi'l irifh ttixdtiou to iltfray the charrjin of if a wars, it appears mast 
po'Hi>. to f'.sr if.i iitti null nsonrrr,s for improving the condition of its 
l^opuhifin)!, hy which the nivcnuo of the excheciuer must be in- 
crcNsiil. rathtr tluiii cncoiirajrc (smij^ation, by which the revenue 
wniiM sulFrr diiiiijiution, or tlian leave the laboring classes in their 
l>r('s<.'iit .stat'\ })y wliich i)()vorty. crime, aud the charges of govem- 
UH'iit iniiKt he inevitably extcmdcd." 

'J'he same anom;jloiis lleport hud expressed the strong*3st 
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opinion against Poor Laws, especially in the form of " out- 
door relief," — had reported, in short, directly against the 
whole system of British policy in Ireland. You may have 
a curiosity to know who were the members of so perverse 
a committee. They were twenty-four Irishmen to nine 
Englishmen ; so no wonder they fell into so cursed a mis- 
take. Among the Irish names, I find men of all parties ; 
— Col. ConoUy and Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Lefroy and Mr. 
Smith O'Brien, Lord Castlereagh and Feargus O'Connor : 
even Whigs, — Mr. Wyse, Mr. Shiel, and The O'Conor Don. 
This explains the Report, and explains further why the Im- 
perial Parliament took care, aftei'wards, in all inquiries into 
Irish affairs, to employ Englishmen, on whom they could 
depend. 

None of these vast public schemes of emigration were 
adopted by Parliament in their full extent, though aid was 
from time to time given to minor projects for that end : and 
landlords continued very busy all this year and the next, 
shipping off their " surplus tenantry," by their own private 
resources, thinking it cheaper than to maintain them by 
rates. The Irish Press, and especially the Nation, took up 
each of the schemes as it was propounded, and vehemently 
denounced it as part of the plan to clear our island of its 
own people, and confirm England in the peaceable possession 
of her farm. 

There has been now, I think, laid before the reader a 
complete sketch, at least in outline, of the British Famine 
policy ; — expectation of Government spoon-feeding at the 
point of police bayonets; shaking the farmers loose from 
their lands ; employing them for a time on strictly useless 
public works ; then disgorging them, in crowds of one hun- 
dred thousand at a time, to beg, or rob, or perish; then 
*' out-door relief," administered in quantities altogether in- 
finitesimal in proportion to the need ; then that universal 
ejectment, the quarter-acre law ; then the corruption of the 
middle class, by holding out the prize of ten thousand new 
government situations ; then the vagrancy act, to make 
criminals of all houseless wanderers ; then the " voluntary " 
emigration schemes ; then the omnipresent police, hanging 
like a cloud over the houses of all " suspected persons," 
that is, all persons who still kept a house over their heads; 
then the quarantine regulations and increased fare for dtck 
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]>assciii;('rfl to Eni^laiul, thus debarring tlio doomed raoi 
fi'Miii all < .si':i]><> ut that side, aiitl K-aving them the sole a]te^ 
iiati\»-, Aiufiicu or the gnive ; — this, 1 }>elieve, gives some- 
tliiii;: like a ina]> or plaii of the field, as laid out and surveyed 
fi»r tin* Ljist (.\)injuest. 

What had l)ecoiiie of the Repeal and our Parliament in 
< 'illicit* (in*<>ii? AIhm! Alas! the proud national aspira- 
tions that had stirrtHl our people three years before had sunk 
into a dismal and despairing cry for food, or an impotent 
litany of <*xi*cration ujion our enemies. Yet the Repeal of 
tin' Tnion, -a l*arliament in College Green, — this was 
still as rver the sole and single remedy for all our evils; 
;:ntl so it was still j>roclainied by the Irish Confederation and 
hy Sniitli O'Brii'u to the very last. For this the Repeal 
Mrnilw IS wore taunted viciously, in Parliament, with com- 
j»l:iiniii^ of everything, but having nothing to propose: — 
** nothing but what they knew the House would not adopt," 
ha id .Mr. Roebuck. Indeed, they had nothing to propose 
but lifpcal. 

This same Roebuck, making a speech in Parliament dur- 
ing this year, in jirescncis of Mr. O'Brien, reproached the 
Irish McmU'rs (falsely) with only asking o/tti^, but suggesting 
no j)ra(tiral measures of manful self-help. "I pledge my 
faiili/'sjiid tin; orator, "for the people of England, that 
tluy will give their immediate assent to any proposition 
which has a fair and hononible regard to the real interests 
of I K'land." There was one loud cry of *' /i^ar / " ** Ah ! " 
ct)ntinued the speaker, "the honomble member opposite, 
tin* honorable member for Limerick, says Jiear ^ — and I 
know exactly what he means: he is going to propose Re- 
j)cal : / see it in his eyeP Whereupon there was *' laugh- 
ter *" and ** renewed laughter." * 

Tin; Jrish landlords were in dire jxirplexity. Many of 
Ihcm wcni good and just men; but the vast majority were 
fully iilontilicd in interest with the British government, and 
(Icsircil nothing so much as to destroy the population. They 
would not consent to Tenant-Right; they dared not trust 
thcnisclves in Ireland without a British army. They may 
have felt, incuxid, that they were themselves both injured 
and insnltiHl by the whole system of English legislation ; but 
they would submit to anything rather than frnternize with 

* Debute of March 8th. 
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the injured Catholic Celts. A few landlords and other gen- 
tlemen met and formed an " Irish Council ; " but these were 
soon frightened into private life again by certain revolution- 
ary proposals of some members, and especially by the very 
name of Tenant-Eight. At last, about the end of this year, 
seeing that another season's famine was approaching, and 
knowing that violent counsels began to prevail amongst the 
extreme section of the national party, the landlords, in 
guilty and cowardly rage and fear, called on Parliament for 
a new Coercion Act, 

From this moment, all hope that the landed gentry would 
stand on the side of Ireland against England, utterly van- 
ished. 

In my next chapter, I shall have to tell how this deadly 
alliance between the landlords and the Government brought 
Irish affairs to a crisis, — ^how it broke up the " Confedera- 
tion " — led to an attempt at insurrection — and a series of 
State trials — and the end of the hopeless struggle against 
British civilization for that time. 

Before going further, however, I shall mention : — First ^ 
that by a careful census of the agricultural produce of Ire- 
land for this year, 1847, made by Captain Larcom, as a 
Government Commissioner, the total value of that produce 
was £44,958,120 sterling; which would have amply sus- 
tained double the entire people of the island.* This return 
is given in detail, and agrees generally with another esti- 
mate of the same, prepared by John Martin, of Loughom, in 
the County Down, — a gentleman whose name will be men- 
tioned again in this narrative. Second: that at least 
500,000 human beings peiished this year of famine, and of 
famine-typhus f : and 200,000 more fled beyond the sea to 
escape famine and fever. Third : that the loans for relief 
given to the Public Works and Public Commissariat depart- 
ments, to be laid out as they should think proper, and 
to be repaid by rates on Irish property, went in the first 
place to maintain ten thousand greedy officials; and that 
the greater part of these funds never reached the people at 

* I do not possess this Return, as ordered by Parlinment to be printed, but take 
an abstract of it given at the time in the London Standard. In Thorn's Official 
Almanac and Directory, Government has taken care to suppress the statement of the 
gross amount. 

t The deaths by famine of the year before I set down at 300,000. There is no pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the numbers ; and when the Government Commissioners pre. 
tend to do so, they intend deception. 

11 
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all, or roachod thi^m in such a way as to ruin and extermi- 
iiiit<' t1i4*in. 

A kind of Racn-d wrath took possession of a few Irishmen 
lit tliis |)rri()d. They could endure the horrible scene no 
K>n;^*r, and resolved to cross the path of the British car of 
conquest, though it should crush them to atoms. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

XiOBD CLAKETTOON, VICEBOY— SUBTERRANEAN AOENCIBS OP GOV- 
ERNMEirr — ^MOKAHAN, ATTORNEY-GENERAL — GALWAY ELEC- 
TION. 

In the summer of this year, 1847, Lord Clarendon was 
sent over, as Lord Lieutenant, to finish the Conquest of 
Ireland, — just as Lord Mountjoy had been sent to bring to 
an end the wars of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; and by the 
same means substantially, — that is, by conniption of the rich 
and starvation of the poor. The form of procedure, indeed, 
was somewhat difierent ; for English statesmen of the six- 
teenth century had not learned to use the weapons of 
*' amelioration " and *' political economy ; " neither had they 
then established the policy of keeping Ireland as a store- 
farm to raise wealth for England. Lord Mountjoy 's sys- 
tem, then, had somewhat of a rude character ; and he could 
think of nothing better than sending large bodies of troops 
to cut down the green corn and bum the houses. In one 
expedition into Leinster, his biographer, Moryson, estimates 
that he destroyed " ten thousand pounds' worth of com," 
that is, wheat ; an amount which might now be stated at 
£200,000 worth. In O'Cahan's country, in Ulster, as the 
same Moiyson tells us, after a razzia of Mountjoy, — " We 
have none left to give us opposition, nor of late have seen 
any but dead carcases, merely starved for want of meat." 
So that Mountjoy could boast he had given Ireland to Eliza- 
beth, '' nothing but carcases and ashes." 

Lord Clarendon's method was more in the spirit of the 
Nineteenth Century, though his slaughters were more terri- 
ble in the end than Mountjoy 's. Again there was growing 
upon Irish soil a noble harvest; but it had been found 
more economical to carry it over to England by help of 
Free Trade, than to bum it on the ground. The problem 
then was, as it had been the last year and the year before, 
how to ensure its speedy and peaceful transmission. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Clarendon came over with conciliatory 
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«■>- :.••-. i:. 1 I^rj- r r» 'f-s^ioii* iif the desire of "govern- 
: • •." :. .. .: '..i^: :•• stay ti.- Ciiiiine. Sullen murmurs 
«. i - .. i. iT i, i:. 1 ••.•:. '- :i •l.n.-ats ainl iinrent recom* 
: . -. !i*. • -. ':..■.: •.::•■ Ir;-:i ii:irv.->t inu-ft not be sudered to 
.• ;i:. •-. : y- ir: a: A th-rt- w-re rumors of risings to break 
I- » :ii-- r..--;-, ••• \-"/.\ li-'wn tli»* brid :,'•>, in every way to stop 
T .»• 'lu-ks <■!' ti:is f.»:al •• c.-mmtTit*:" rumors, in short, of an 
i;.'M:'M.:: -I.. S.i;ii- n-w mt-ihoil, thfii, had to be adopted 
T-i t::;:i :::•• iii--:/!*:-* uiid h'"ijK.*s of that too-credulous people 
• :.'♦■ i::"i'* t-'Wiiiii-* the " Governm**ut.'' Lord Clarendon 
r- •■'.::*ii;"i.«I'-«l :i T"iirof ui^'icultural '•lecturers,'' theexpense 
r ■ }-• |'r...vi.l..il f..r by tL»* Royal Agricultural Society, aided 
ly i»!iii:i.' m«»ii.-y. Th'» h/ctuivrs wrre to go upon every es- 
t.i*- . « Mil thf {K'M|il..* t«»i:»*tlKT, talk to them of the benevolent 
i'l'-ii'i- ij> "if his Exof Honey, and give them good advice. 
'] I.' ir I ■•I" "Ft was published in the following April : and irk- 
> 'ij.-- a- aif x\i*-<*' details of om» uniform and chronic misery, 
il.'- •ill'- iiii«liT>tiiii«lin«^ of Lord Clarendon's policy wiU re- 
nii?'" .-■•Ill" aM»-rition to this li<»|>ort. 

Oi..- licTiir.-r. «,ii,» ThoHias Martin, travelled in Western 
Ma\«». H»' writi-s: — *• It was almost impossible to produce 
any iinpr«ssioii in this wasted and neglected district." For 
why ? Tin* h-rturer tells us — "For, from Bangor to Cross- 
iiiMliua, all was (insulate and waste." Driving along "with 
til" IJiv. Mr. Sinrk, in his gij;, ht* jx>inted out to me," says 
Martin, "a nuniljtT of farm-housi'S in the Mullet, all de- 
t<rrOit, and the land, too : nothing j)ossibly could be done 
tli(i<', for tli<* t<*nants ire re gone. '''^ 

Tlu' grand ol)J«'ct of all the lecturers was to get the peo- 
])!<•, tln)S(i of thcni who remained, to till the land, instead 
of l«:ivini^ it wastt', to run to public works and out-door 
i< lief; f«n' in trutli it began to be feared in England, that 
tln! process was going too far, and that the sister country 
ini;^lit even b(j drfnuidid of lier usual tribute, if the Irish 
]K'(>|)1() all became able-bodied paupers. But, when Mr. 
Kitzi^crald, ano(h(T of those lecturers, urged this upon a 
ni<'<'tin<^ of tenants in Conncmara, he tells us — "They all 
a^rct^d that wliat I said was just; but thoy always had some 
excuse, [tJie good-for-nothing Celts!]: that they could not 
g<t seed, or had nothing to live on in the meantime." 

Tliesi^ ex(ra(^ts are only samples of what the lecturers did, 
liiiard, and said, in all their districts. " I saw," says Mr. 
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Fitzgerald, '* whole villages of roofless houses, and all I met 
told me they intended to give up their land, for they had 
neither food nor strength to till it." A certain Mr. Goode, 
lecturing in Connaught, informs us that : — 

** The poor people here appeared to be in a most despondmg state : 
they always met me with the argument that there was no use in their 
working tJiere^for they were going to be turned out in Spring, and 
would have thdr Jwuses puUed down over them. I used to tell them 
that I had nothing to do with that; that I was sent among them by 
some kind, intelligent gentlemen, barely to tell them wJuU course to 
pursu^e,^^ 

Til at was all. Lord Clarendon had not sent Mr. Goode 
down to lecture on Tenant-Right ; — what business had they 
to obtrude their Jacobin principles on a Government lectur- 
er ? What had he to do with all that ? They might as well 
have prated to him about the Repeal of the Union ! 

Another measure of my Lord Clarendon was to buy sup- 
port at the Press with secret-service money. To the honor 
of the Dublin Press, this was a somewhat difficult matter. 
The government had at that time only one leading journal 
in the metropolis on which it could surely rely, — the Even- 
ing Post, Lord Clarendon wanted another organ, and of a 
lower sjiecies ; for he had work to do which the compara- 
tively respectable Post might shrink from. He sought out 
a creature named Birch, editor of the World, a paper which 
was never named nor alluded to by any reputable journal in 
the city. This Birch lived by hush-money, or black-mail of 
the most infamous kind ; — that is, extorting money from priv- 
ate persons, men and women, by threats of inventing and 
publishing scandalous stories of their domestic circles. He 
had been tried more than once and convicted of this species 
of swindling. "I then offered him £100, if I remember 
rightly," says my Lord Clarendon, * " for it did not make 
any great impression on me at the time. He said that 
would not be sufficient for his purpose, and I think it was 
then extended to about £350." On further examination, his 
Lordship confessed that he had paid Birch " further sums " 
— in short, kept him regularly in pay ; and finally, on Birch 
bringing suit against him for the balance due for " work and 
labor," had paid him in one sum £2,000, at the same time 
taking up all the papers and letters, (as he thought,) which 

* See evidence on the trial o£ Bircli against Sir T. Eed kigton. 
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iiiiu'lit )»riii£; tho trnuHaction to light. One can guess the 
i>:itun> if iUrch^s work and Ia)>ory anil qtiantum rneruiL His 
<lt!ry was to niak«» wrcklv attackH, of a private and revolting 
nunin-, iiiM.n Smith 0*i>ri<*n, ii|K)n Mr. Meagher, u|K>n my- 
M-lf, and every oik; vise who was prominent in resisting and 
«x|»«»sini^ the (Jovcmniont measures. Further, the public 
iu<-iM-y was ( inploy<*d in the gratuitous distribution of the 
H'f/r/'/, for otlirrwiso (K-cent persons would never have seen 
it. At tli«' tinH', I was my s< -If unaware of the man^s attacks 
upon nit', and did not cvon know him at all. It was dur- 
in:^ my cxili* in Van l)i«*mrn's Liind that 1 learned, through 
tlir n- wspajH'i-s, Imw all this subtt'niinean agency had come 
to li-^iit (»n the trial of one of the suits which Birch was 
fnii-i-d to iii^iitvite for recovery of his wages. 

( 'onrrrnin^ tliis l»irch, 1 will only add, that he was subse- 
<|ii-iitly employed and paid by Lord Palmerston also, for the 
same st)rt of si*rvices. 

A third measure of the Viceroy was, — extreme liberality 
towards Catholic lawyei*s and gentlemen in the distribution 
of j.atrona<je; that so they might bo the more effectually 
htMiu'Iit off from all eommcm interest and sympathy with the 
*' li.wer onleis/' and mii^ht sttuid patiently by and see their 
countrymen slain or banished. Amongst others, Mr. Mona- 
han, jin industrious and successful Catholic barrister, was 
mad(^ Attonu'y-lJc'ncral for Ireland, — from which the next 
step was to the I>cneh. Mr. Monahan became a grateful and 
useful servaut. 

Next came the Galwav Election. It was essential that 
l\Ir. M(mahau, Iwing Attorney-Genei^l, should be also a 
.Member of Parliament; and there was a vacancy in Galway 
city. The Kcpealers resolved to cont(Nst it; and Mr. Anthony 
() l''laln'rty, a gentleman of Galway county, addressed the 
(?l<'ctors. It was i^esolvcd not only to contest this election 
with th(5 Whig Attornoy-Gcnenil, but to fight it with the 
utmost vchemenc(5 and bitterness, in order to show the world 
how the "amelioration" Whig Government was appreci- 
ated in Ireland. Put though nine-tenths of the people of 
(jlalway were Ktrpcah^rs, we knew that the enemy had great 
advantages in the strui^irlo : because, in the firet place, any 
amount of money would be at their command for bribery; 
and next, the landlords of the city and of the rural dis- 
tricts around were principally of the sort called " Catholio 
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gentry," — the veiy worst class, perhaps, of the Irish aristoc- 
racy. 

The " Irish Confederation " sent down a number of its 
members to give gratuitous aid to Mr. O'Flaherty's law- 
agents and Committee. These were Dillon, Meagher, 
O'Gorman, Doheny, Barry, O'Donoghue, Martin OTlaherty, 
and John Mitchel. In the depth of winter we travelled to 
Galway, through the very centre of that fertile island, and 
saw sights that will never wholly leave the eyes that beheld 
them: — cowering wretches, almost naked in the savage 
weather, prowling in turnip-fields, and endeavoring to grub 
\ip roots which had been left, but running to hide as the 
mail-coach rolled by : very large fields, where small farms 
had been "consolidated," showing dark bars of fresh mould 
running through them, where the ditches had been levelled : 
— groups and families, sitting or wandering on the high-road, 
with failing steps ahd dim, patient eyes, gazing hopelessly 
into infinite darkness; before them, around them, above 
them, nothing but darkness and despair: parties of tall, 
brawny men, once the flower of Meath and Galway, stalk- 
ing by with a fierce but vacant scowl ; as if they knew that 
all this ought not to be, but knew not whom to blame, saw 
none whom they could rend in their wrath ; for Lord John 
Russell sat safe in Chesham Place ; and Trevelyan, the grand 
commissioner and factotum of the pauper-system, wove his 
webs of red tape around them from afar. So cunningly does 
civilization work I Around those farm-houses which were 
still inhabited were to be seen hardly any stacks of grain ; it 
was all gone ; the poor-rate collector, the rent agent, the 
county-cess collector, had carried it off: and sometimes, I 
could see, in front of the Cottages, little children leaning 
against a fence when the sun shone out, — for they could not 
stand, — their limbs fleshless, their bodies half- naked, their 
faces bloated yet wrinkled, and of a pale greenish hue, — chil- 
dren who would never, it was too plain, grow up to be men 
and women. I saw Trevelyan's claw in the vitals of those 
children : his red tape would draw them to death : in his 
Government laboratory he had prepared for them the typhus 
poison. 

Galway is a very ancient but d(»,cayed city, with many 
houses yet standing, built in the old Spanish style, with high 
walls of solid stone, and an interior courtyard, entered by a 
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! iw->»r' -w. .1 ari.h. Fi-amini: an<l whirling down from Lough 
t" r::'*.. .i !. i'li' rivcr ll»ws tliniugU many bridges into the 
^ • ■ i i K;y ; .:. 1 t'i'* >:r»v:s an* winding and naiTOw, like the 
.-'. :.s i I li»\..:. I. Vi'ii-ii we arrived, the city, besides its 
■."■•:. .\ J.'.: 1 : - :., v. ..s • « i-.;|«ifil by j^arties of cavalry and ail the 
: ;..il j. '.i* f. i.i :*.i»' oouuiry aruimd; — they were to snp- 
• r- - li • :- it' O'Flah'-rty's l»arty, and help those of Mon- 
.;...!:.'-, r.\.r t!:--ir i»-TP at, or f :»llow up their cliarge. The 
'...i.-'i'. riN ;i:. i :^ litry, i\ithiilic and Protestant, wei-e almost 
;.L ii.i!.. • i^ t"'i- M"ii:;)ian, and liighly indigmiut at strangers 

•:;,!:.«' iV. •:.! l>ui»iiu lo ininlVre with the election. Accord- 
i:.« y. 111 tl.-- i ' .1111 hi m-*!*, on the day of nomination, a young 
i:- \.'\ i.;;i!i K'i >|'irit ii»>ultfd 0*(iorman, who forthwith went 
. .t ;.:. I > lit him a challi.-ugo. This was beginning a Galway 
ti- •!■ :i i:i li-jular f.»nn. The meeting, however, was pre- 
\ :.• 'i Iv >i.iii=* nlative of the afiKi'^'iiJ^r, who discovei*ed the 

1 !i..'.!- ::j ■ : uimI ihtv Wfiv both arrested. There was no 
\ .; ".I- r iii"-»i.».-i;iou to insult any i»f us. The tenantry of the 
r .'. ./i di *ri. t «.f till' buiv.uu'h (which hapjx^ned to be unusually 
1. .:.:■•', \v«T'' Will watolird by tlie agents and bailiffs; who, in 
1\ •. !..i'l jn.-x-.'^>iMn of all their ceiiiticates of registry; and 
\\\.-\\ til" pnor eiiaiuns came up to give their reluctant vote 
i' -r th-- Faiiiiin' candidate, it was in gitngs guarded by bailiifs. 
A li;:ili;r piiMliici'd the ecrtiticates of the gangs which were 
vr.A r Ills care, in a sheaf, and stood ready to put forward 
« ;i h ill liis turn. If the voter dared to say, O* Flaherty y the 
ai: lit >c')v.-led on him, and in that scowl he read his fate; — 
but li'* was sure to be greeted with a roaring cheer that shook 
til- ( '.uirt-liouse, and was repeated by the multitudes outside. 
^Ia;«'istrat«'s anil Police-inspectors, pale with ferocious excite- 
iiii'iir, stood reaily, eagerly watching for some excuse to 
precipitate the trooj>s upon the people; and when the 
multitudes swayed and surged, as they bore upon their 
sli;)u](lers some poor farmer who had given the right vote, 
the ranks of infantry clashed the butts of their muskets on 
tlM3 ])av('ment with a menacing clang, and the dragoons 
gatliennl up their bridh^s, and made hoofs clatter, and spurs 
and scabbards jingle, as if proi)aring for a charge. 

I took charge of one of the polling-booths as O'Flaherty's 
af;(,'nt. A gang of i)oasants came up, led or driven by the 
bailiiFs. Om? man, when the oath was administered to him, 
that he had not been bribed, showed pitiable agitation. I To 
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spoke only Gaelic, and the oath was repeated, sentence by 
sentence, by an interpreter. He affected to be deaf, to be 
stupid, and made continual mistakes. Ten times at least tlie 
interpreter began the oath, and as often failed to have it 
correctly repeated after him. The unfortunate creature 
looked round wildly as if he meditated breaking away ; but 
the thought, perhaps, of famishing little ones at home still 
restrained him. Large drops broke out on his forehead ; 
and it was not stupidity that was in his eye, but mortal 
horror. Mr. Monahan himself happened to be in that booth 
at the time, and he stood close by his solicitor, still urging him 
to attempt once more to get the oath out of the voter. 
Murmurs began to arise, and at last I said to Mr. Monahan : 
" You cannot, and you dare not, take that man's vote. You 
know, or your solicitor knows, that the man was bribed. I 
warn you to give up this vote and turn the man out." In 
reply, he shrugged his shoulders, and went out himself. The 
vote was rejected ; and, with a savage whisper, the bailiff 
who had mai-shalled him to the poll turned the poor fellow 
away. I have no doubt that man is long since dead, he and 
all his children. 

The election lasted four or ^vq days, and was a very close 
contest. The decent burghers of the town stood by us, and 
our friends were enabled to rescue some bands of voters out 
of the custody of the agents and bailiffs, whose practice it 
was to collect those of the several estates in large houses, set 
a guard over them, and help them to stifle thought and con- 
science with di'ink. Monahan had a mob hired, — the Clad- 
dagh fishermen, — so that we were obliged to organize a mob 
to counteract it. Of course there was much skirmishing in 
the streets. Monahan was run very close, and in the last 
two days his party spent much money in bribery ; a kind of 
contest into which Mr. O'Flaherty did not enter with him. 
The Attorney-General won his election by four votes, out of 
a very large constituency ; but his escape was narrow. If 
he had lost, he would have been thrown aside like any broken 
tool; but, as it chanced, he is now Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. More than this ; he had the satisfaction, not 
many months after, of hunting into exile, or prosecuting 
(with packed juries) to conviction, every Irish Confederate 
who went down to hold out Galway against him — with a 
single exception. Ministers gave him carte blanche in the 
11* 
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mattr^r <if thos^ prosecutions, and he used it with much 
«•::• ijv 'Jli.A l»-:^al Itiirniiiii. 

rii*' si;iii:ii»r if '47 wore through wearily and hopelessly. 
All rii«l.av<>rs to i\nise the landlord class to exertion entirely 
faiUil, thnai^'h tht'ir coward fear of an outraged and phm- 
«l' nil |H*.,.jilo : and, at last, when, out of the vast multitudes 
of II.' n tlirowu fn»m public works, houseless and famishing, 
a f«'W o»iiiinitt<'d murders and robberies, or shot a bailiff or 
;iii iiio»iiiiii,r t«*naiit, tli*^ landlords in several counties besought 
for a in\v ( '.>♦ rci«»u and Arms Act; so as to make that code 
iin»n.» .-rrini: 'lit and inevitable, \jovd John Russell was but 
t.H> happy to comply with the demand; but the landlords 
wtre to eive s<.)mttliing in exchange for this Boenrity. Ad- 
dn-^'-os of o»iiti«lence were voted by grand juries and county 
int rt iii'js of landlonls. The Irish gentry almost unanimously 
\i«luiitrfri il addn'sM'S denouncing Repeal and Repealers, and 
pi. .l^'.-.l tht'iiisi'lvos to maintain the Union. At the same 
tiiiii' »jrvtmL-nt was more active than ever; and it is not to 
In' tlfiiit'd that, amongst the myriads of desperate men who 
th«*u waiidficd lionsfless, there were some who would not 
dif tain»'ly. Loforc taking their last look at the sun, they 
could at loast lie in wait for the agent who had pulled down 
ih«'ir housrs and turned their weeping children adrift: hixQi 
at hast, tliey could send to perdition before them. 

I'he crisis was come. The j>eople no longer trusted the 
ameliorative professions of tlieir enemies; and there were 
some, who zealously strove to rouse them now at last, to 
stand 11}) for their own lives ; to keep the harvest of '47 
williin the four seas of Ireland ; and by this one blow to 
j)rostrate Iiisli landlordism and the British empire along 
with it. 

How we felt ourselves justified in urging so despenite a 
measure, and how practically we meant to carry it out, must 
be explained in another chapter. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

DUBLIN DTTRINO THE FAMINE— ** YOUNa IBELAITO "—ALARM OP 
THE MONEYED CLASSES — ** S. G. O. "—SUDDEN MEETING OP 
PARLIAMENT — ^NEW COERCION ACT — DIFFERENCES IN THE 
IRISH CONFEDERATION — BREAK-UP IN THE ** NATION " OFFICE 
TbRIEN — THE ** UNITED IRISHMAN." 



After two years' frightful famine, — and when it was al- 
ready a2)parent that the next famine, of 1847-48, would be 
even more desolating, — it may be imagined that Dublin city 
would show some effects or symptoms of such a national 
calamity. Singular to relate, that city had never before 
been so gay and luxurious; splendid equipages had never 
before so crowded the streets ; and the theatres and concert- 
rooms had never been filled with such biilliant throngs. In 
truth, the rural gentry resorted in greater numbers to tho 
metropolis at this time ; some to avoid the sight and sound 
of the misery that surrounded their country-scats, and which 
British laws almost expressly enacted they should not re- 
lieve ; — some to get out of reach of an exasperated and house- 
less peasantry. Any stranger, arriving in those days, 
guided by judicious friends only through fashionable streets 
and squares, introduced only to proper circles, would have 
said that Dublin must be the prosperous capital of some 
wealthy and happy country. 

The band of friends, known to the outside world as 
" Young Ireland," now all scattered, exiled, or dead, at that 
time, over and above all the ordinary appliances of pleasure 
offered by a great city, met weekly at the house of one or 
the other ; and there were nights and suppers of the gods, 
when the reckless gayety of Irish temperament boi-e fullest 
sway. Like the Florentines in plague-time, they would at 
least live while it was yet day ; and that fiery life, if it must 
soon burn out, should burn brightly to the last. And here, 
I desire to say, once for all, that I have never heard or read 
of, neither do I expect to hear or to read of, any political 
party so thoroughly pure and disinterested, with aspirations 
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Ko lofty, uihI elTort and endeavor so single-hearted, as tliis 
K:im(j *' Voiiui* In^land." Tliose nights, winged with genial 
wit tnul ctudiiil friendship, fade now, purple-hued, in the 
distaiirt', and a veil of blackness is drawn over them ; but I 
avow myself niiK'li more proud of my association with that 
j^»Miial and ^rnerous brotherhood, than if I were a member 
<ven of the Atlantic Telegraph Comi>any ! 

The new Poor I>aw was now on all hands admitted to bo 
a failun; ;-- -tiiat is, a failure as to its ostensible purpose. 
For its real |)nr[K)s<», — reducing the Iwdy of the people to 
** able-lM)died pauperism,"' — it had been no failure at all, but 
a coinpN'ttj success. Nearly ten millions sterling had now 
iM'en expended under the several relief acts ;^-expended, 
mostly, in salaries to officials; the rest laid out in useless 
w«nk, or in j)roviding rations for a short time, to induce 
small farmers to give up their land ; which was the condition 
of such rclic^f. Instead of ten millions in three years, if 
twenty millions had been advanced in the first year, and 
e\pen<led on useful labor (that being the sum which had 
been devoted pnmiplly to turning wild the West India ne- 
gioes,) the whoh; famine-slaughter might have been averted, 
and the whole advance would have been easily repaid to the 
Treastnv. * 

Long l)eforo the Oovcrnment commissioners had pro- 
< lainu'd their law a failure, the writers in the I^atian had 
been endv'avoring to turn the minds of the people towards 
the only real remedy for all their evils, — that is, a combined 
movement to prevent the export of provisions, and to resist 
process of ejectment. Tlds involved a denial of rent and 
refusal of rates ; involved, in other words, a root and branch 
revolution, socially and politically. 

Such revolutionary ideas could only be justified by a des- 
])erat(? necessity, and by the unnatural and fatal sort of con- 
luiction between Irish landlords and Irish tenants. The 
j)easiuitry of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland, stand in 
three several relations towards the lords of their soil. In 
England they arc simply the emancipated serfs and villeins 
of the f(^udal system : never knew any other form of social 
polity, nor any other lords of the soil, since the Norman 
conquest. As England, however, j^rosecuted her conquests 

* Of thoso ten million^, about three have been repaid. In the case of the twenty 
millions for tui-nin^ iicijiota wild, lliero waa no cxiKJutiiliou of repayment at all. 
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by degrees in the other two kingdoms, she found tie free 
Celtic system of clanship ; and, as rebellion after rebellion 
was crushed, her statesmen insisted upon regarding the 
chiefs of clans as feudal lords, and their clansmen as their 
vassals or tenants. In Scotland, the chiefs gladly assented 
to this view of the case ; and the Mac Galium More became, 
nothing loath, Duke of Argyle, and owner of the territory 
which had been the tribe-lands of his clan. Owing mainly 
to the fe,ct that estates in Scotland were not so tempting a 
prey as the rich tracts of Iceland, — and partly owing also to 
the Scottish people having generally become Protestants on 
the change of religion, — there was but little change in the 
ruling families ; and the Scottish clansmen, now become 
" tenantry," paid their duties to the heads of their own kind- 
red as before. So it has happened that, to this day, there 
is no alienation of feeling, or distinction of race, to exasper- 
ate the lot of the poor cultivators of the soil. 

In Ireland, wherever the chiefs turned Protestant, and 
chose to accept " grants " of their tribe-lands at the hands 
of British kings (as the De Burghs and O'Briens), much the 
same state of things took place for a while. But Ireland 
never submitted to English dominion as Scotland has done ; 
and there were continual " rebellions," (so the English termed 
our national resistance,) followed by extensive confiscations. 
Many hundreds of great estates in Ireland have thus been 
confiscated twice and three times ; and the new proprietors 
were Englishmen, and, in a portion of Ulster, Scotchmen. 
These, of course, had no common interest or sympathy with 
the people, whom they considered, and called, " the Irish 
Enemy." Still, while Ireland had her own Parliament, and 
the landlords resided at home, the state of afiairs was toler- 
able ; but when the Act of " Union," in 1800, concentrated 
the pride and splendor of the empire at London, and made 
England the great field of ambition and distinction, most of 
our grandees resided out of Ireland, kept agents and bailifis 
there, wrung the utmost farthing out of the defenceless peo- 
ple, and spent it elsewhere. 

Now, it never would have entered the mind of any ra- 
tional or just man, at this late date, to call in question the title 
to long ago confiscated estates ; nor, supposing those titles 
proved bad, would it have been possible to find the right 
owners. But when the system was found to work so fatally 
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(whereby an addiinonal burden will be thrown ui)on the rates), 
military detachments will be stationed wherever necessary^ and 
efficient patrols maintained ; liberal rewards will be given for infor- 
mation,^' etc. 

In the meantime, large forces were concentrated at points 
where the spirit of resistance showed itself ; for a sample of 
which I take a paragraph from a Tipperary paper : — 

** A large miHtary force, under the civil authority, has seized upon 
the produce of such farms in Boytonrath, as owed rent and arrears 
to the late landlord, Mr. Roe, and the same will be removed to Dub- 
lin, and sold there, if not redeemed within fourteen days. There 
are two hundred soldiers and their officers garrisoned in the man- 
sion-house at Rockwell " — Tvpperary Free Press, 

Whereupon, in the Nation^ I \irged the people to begin 
calculating whether ten times the whole British army would 
be enough to act as bailtflfs and drivers, everywhere at 
once ; or whether, if they did, the proceeds of the distress 
might answer expectation. In fact, it was obvious that if 
the enemy should be forced to employ their forces in this 
way all over the island, — to lift and carry the whole harvest of 
Ireland, and that over roads broken up, and bridges broken 
down to obstruct them, and with the daily risk of meeting 
bands of able-bodied paupers to dispute tbeir passage, — the 
service would soon have been wholly demoralized, and after 
three months of such employment, the remnant of the army 
might have been destroyed. 

Parliament was called hastily together. Her Majesty told 
the Houses, *' that there were atrocious crimes in Ireland, — a 
ppirit of insubordination, an organized resistance to legal 
rights ; " and of course, that she required " additional pow- 
ers " for the protection of life, — that is, high-life. 

The meaning of this was a new Coercion Bill. It was 
carried without delay, and with unusual unanimity ; and it 
is instructive here to note the difterence between a Whig in 
power and a Whig out. When Sir Robert Peel had pro- 
proposed Iiis Coercion Bill, the yea/r before^ it had been ve- 
hemently opposed by Lord John Russell and Lord Grey. It 
was time to have done with coercion, they had said ; Ireland 
had been " misgoverned ; " there had been too many Arms 
Acts and Cuvfew Acts ; it was "justice" that was wanted 
now, and they, the Whigs, were the men to dispense it. 
Earl Grey, speaking of the last Coercion Bill (it was brought 
in by the other party), said emphatically (see debate in the 
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given *' in respect of the occupation of land ; " not one check 
to that terrible " clearance system," which was " a disgrace 
to a civilized country." On the contrary, every measure 
was carefully calculated to accelerate the clearance sys- 
tem ; and the government had helped that system ruthlessly 
by the employment of their troops and police. They had 
literally swept the people off the land by myriads upon 
myriads ; and now, when their relief acts were admittedly a 
failure^ and when multitudes of homeless peasants, trans- 
formed into paupers, were at length making the landed men 
and mortgagees, and Jews, and insurance officers tremble for 
their gains, — the Liberal Whig Ministry had nothing to pro- 
pose but more jails, more handcuffs, more transportation. 

The new Coercion Bill was in every respect like the rest 
of the series ; in Ireland, these Bills are all as much like 
one another as one policeman's carbine is like another. 
Dis curbed districts were to be proclaimed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. He might proclaim a whole county, or the 
whole thirty-two counties. Once proclaimed, everybody in 
that district was to be within doors, (whether he had a 
house or not,) from dark till morning. Any one found not 
at home, to be arrested or transported. If arms were found 
about any man's premises, and he could not prove that they 
were put there without his knowledge, — arrest, imprison- 
ment, transportation. All the arms in the district to be 
brought in, on proclamation to that effect, and piled in the 
police-offices. The Lord Lieutenant to quarter on the dis- 
trict as many additional police, inspectors, detectives, and 
sub-inspectors, as he might think fit ; — offer such rewards 
to informers as he might think fit ; — and charge all the ex- 
pense upon the tenantry, to be levied by rates, — ru) part of 
these rates to be charged to the landlords ; — Constabulary 
to collect them at the point of the bayonet ; — ^and these 
rates to be in addition to poor-rates, cess, tithes, rent, and im- 
perial taxes. 

The story is now brought down to the point at which 
the *' Irish Confederation," — the only body in Ireland 
which gave the enemy the slightest apprehension,- -became 
divided. And here it is needful that I speak somewhat 
more particularly of myself. I had been one of the found- 
ers of that Confederation, and had for two years written 
nearly all the political articles in the Nation. I had 
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til >o Mn^ilo to pn>- 
— ^p— f » ws — » w fwm i t d«t tbv paople abmUA 
W a^nwi aokta^m np cWw ana*, bat on tbtt eontncy 
|>i)v>dB BMc^ «fMalljr B*^, fcr BBj oanxiafimyi awing 
tba^ ■ai^bta«j] fee aMMU tb* GoriamBont ao^^i to (Usum 
ihrm tor tk» mhb i— iu Omt * Ughwajr rabbet dKainna bU 
■neUm. 

Mr. Bnitk O'finm awtu^vtlj rvnwostnla) agaiBBt tJila 
«oitne, b wMtW amattnt aIqkhl to « Jeclarslion of war; 
aad bii ui|pd ttiat Uie ouutiliy waa not " prepared " for 
war. HiMvowHr, In- liounUjF bi:Iii!n<il Ui&t tbe Tents vrvn 

tifilj da»; mkI t.ltnt tlip iKmrtatas, tLuugb ft gric%*r>tis 
ilvniW, mtro reall; k niftckitierv for ruliof, uot fur Bluugli- 
tur. Hit BHiDD hniitilj up tu J)ublia, aud iiiti-oJuoed reiwlu- 
tiiitu into ttw (7i>n(bil(;rati(ni( diiiavuwuig ct-rtaui luttciii 
«iittnn by Itfillyiuid byiojselff cotxlcniniugoui' sentiiueats, 
tuiil pnrtufltiii); ngfHoKt tlio club organiaatioii being niado the 
niiniiiiiu of iimtnnlgnLiog tlieui. 

I iiiiiiiilJiiiioil tliitt DO law of the Cotifed^raliou was vio- 
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lated by what we had done ; — that there was no use in an 
Irish Confederation at all, unless it was prcpaicd in so deadly 
an emergency to advise the general arming of the people, and 
to make them look for redress of their wrongs to this one 
agency, — the edge of the sword ; — that if they were not pre- 
pared to fight pitched battles with the Queen's troops, they 
were as well prepared as they ever would be ; — that if they 
were mowed down by shot and sabre, they would die a better 
death than was usual at that period ; — ^for no carnage could 
be so hideous as the British Famine. 

There was a two days' debate on O'Brien's Resolutions, 
John Martin occupying the chair. It was conducted with 
perfect courtesy and mutual respect, and it ended in the 
adoption of the resolutions, by no very great majority. 
The weight and authority which O'Brien's character deserv- 
edly gave him, influenced many: others were moved by 
the same considerations which acted upon him ; and if I had 
not felt myself to be most exclusively and extremely right, 
I might have well doubted my position when Dillon, Meagher, 
and O'Gorman successively rose up and spoke, and voted 
for the Resolutions.' The other side was maintained by 
Eugene O'Reilly, who has since been Colonel of a Turkish 
cavalry regiment in the Russian war, and by Devin Reilly, 
now in his grave at Washington. 

We, therefore, and some two hundred other Confederates 
who voted with us, retired from the meetings of the Con- 
federation ; and I resigned my place on the Committee, and 
my office of Inspector of Clubs for the province of Ulster. 
Revolution, then, was ruled out ; and I was cut off from 
the Confederation, as I had been from the Repeal Associa- 
tion before, and on the same question — physical force. 
This division took place on the 5th of February, 1848. — 
Three weeks after, Louis Philippe fled from before the face 
of an outraged people ; and the tocsin was sounded for a 
Revolution all over Europe. 

On the 12 til of February appeared the first number of 
the United IrisliTnan, a weekly paper established and owned 
by me. For contributors, I had not only Reilly, but Father 
KeDyon, — a good Tipperary priest, and one of the most ac- 
complished scholars in Ireland ; — John Martin, and James 
Clarence Mangan ; — Catholics, Protestants, and Pagans, b it 
all resolute Revolutionists. 
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The DritiHli GoTemmcnt hod watched all these proceed- 
iiip< ill th<* (.\iuftHleratiuQ with some interest. They feared 
nothing in the wurld hut pikes and rifles, and knew that so 
li>ng us the (unft'dt-rates confined themselves to ^^constitu- 
tiouul*^ i»|K'rations, British dominion was safe. The first 
number of the United Irishman startled them a little; 
c^jH'i'iulIy when tlu-j learned that the press, working night 
and duy, could not keep pace with the demand ; and that 
sin;;le otpirs were freely purchased at five times their cost. 
Lunl Stanley [Eurl Derby] brought up the first number 
into the House of Lords; and I may be pardoned for ez- 
tnu'ti*!^ a inisKige from his lordship's speech. After reading 
liii'f^e exti-HCts, lie continues: — 

** This paper was published at 5/f, bat, aa I am informed, when 
the first nunilier ap|)cared. so much was it song'ht after, that, on its 
first ap]icanuice, it waH eagerly bought in the streets of Dublin at 1« 
iyf ar.d 2<( a numl>er. With the people of Ireland, my lords, this Ion- 
{rua<r^ will tell — (hear) — and I say it is not safe for you to disregard 
it. Tht^v incn aro honest; they are not the kind of men who make 
tliftir putriixiHin the mcaus of barter for place or pension. Th^ are 
n<it to \Hi bought olT by the government of the day f or a oolonial 
plac<\ or by a snug situation in the customs or excise. (Hear, 
hoar. ) Xo ; they honestly repudiate this course ; they are rebels at 
heart ; and they are rebels avowed, who are in earnest in what they 
say oud propoBc to do. My loida, this is not a fit subjeet, at all 
events, for contempt. My belief is, that these men are dangerous ; 
— my belief in, that they are traitors in intent already, and if oooa- 
sion offers, that they will be traitors in fact.** 

In calling us ^^ rebels/' bis lordship was right; — but trai- 
tui-s we were uott 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE " UNITED IBISHMAN^' NEWSPAPER — ^NATURE OP THE ENTBB* 
PRISE — EFFECT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OP 1848— 
SITUATION OF THE GOVERNMENT — EXAMFLEa 

The enterprise to which the conductors of the United 
Irishman had committed themselves and their fortunes, may 
well be deemed hazardous and even desperate. No one 
could more fully appreciate its perils than they who under- 
took it. To rouse to armed resistance a poor and carefully 
disarmed people, whose country was occupied at every point 
by a numerous army, and whose " upper classes " were gen- 
erally altogether devoted to British rule, — not for love of 
British rule, indeed, but for fear of their own countrymen, 
— and to attempt this in open day, and in defiance of the 
well-understood principle and pitictice of Irish law-courts, 
all in the full power and possession of the enemy, — was an 
undertaking which perhaps could end only in one way. But 
what then ? Ireland was our country. The Irish race was 
our flesh and blood. The alternative was, either to see a 
foreign enemy scourge our people from the face of their own 
land, by famine and pestilence, " law," political economy, 
and red tape, or to set our backs to the wall and fight to the 
death. 

As to our slender chances of success, they consisted mainly 
in this : The leading members of the Whig Administration, 
then in power, had uniformly, and with apparent sincerity, 
protested against the practice oi packing juries in Ireland* 
and we were well aware that it would be with extreme re- 
luctance tiiey would prosecute the United Irishman^ seeing 
they could hope for nothing but defeat if they gave a fail 
trial. Then if, through irresolution, or regard for " consis- 
tency," — it would be too strong to say conscience^ — they 
should forbear to prosecute for even a few mon~;hs, until 
another harvest should be ripe and gathered, we made' no 
doubt that we could in that time have the people as ripe as 
the harvest. 
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\Vi- kiiiw, imliiil, tli:it th«\v woro \\liip?, " Liberals/' and 
tl.. li t'.i"i' tri:ii-|i'r«iii ^ M'. tin* \viii«l, aii<l fals** as the Fatht^rof 
I.I ^; I. til « • in:t 1 ><iiii<-\\ hai i»ii tlicir cuwurJiLV. Wi.* LaJ 
\i ! ii Ii;ii[i iliai i\«rv Kn^li^hlllaIl, even a WLi:;, could be 
lii.iv ■• III • mil a caUMi*. 

11> n-, I am imt s tliiitoiis to uvrdd the appearance of ego- 
ti-iM ; and MM-inv; ihi* iiriiniiiiiiious di*f»*at of all our efforts, it 
is iin •jn-at Iina^t, lli-avi-ii kimws, ti* have had ''the carriage 
iif ilp' <-aii^<'*' ill thosi* tlavs. l>ut the mere fact is, that the 
Kiii:li-^li < Iiiviiniiii'iit was fully coiisci<nis that the enemy 
tln-y had ni»\v tr» ili-al \viili was the UnUpJ Jrishnuniy and 
till' >|'iiit ami purp<isi> which it exeiti'd and represented. 
'riii.-. li-'raiin' iiinn» niaiiifrKt when news burst in upon us of 
tin- Ki'l unary n*vi»hitinii in Paris, and the flight of King 
L'Hii.-^ I'liilipjM-; fur lM'twtM»n tho Freufh people and the Irish 
tln-n- lias alwavs bmi an idfctric telegraph, whose signals 
III \ II fall; and l»ritish Stat I'smcu had not forgotten that it 
was till' fust p-1'at Frriich li(;vo]ution which cost them the 
1 1 i li \\ .ir «»r 'lis. Th«' Fi'bruary n-volution, also, at once ob- 
liiii:»ii«l till- t'l-nds nl* {\\{\ Irish Confederation. Nobody 
wiiuM how l»i' li^ti'in'd to thrre, who proposed any other 
III. nil' lit* n-ijr.'ss tor Irisli p'iovanres than tliesword. Reilly 
ami iiiv>.ll\ wiihiMit (htciiiouv, walked back into its meet- 
iirj.; and a rrsohit i«.M was ]»assrd with oiithusiastic acclama- 
ti'iii, tli:it tin' ( 'oiit'iMlrratc clubs should become armed and 
n|]"nir.#l, so that I'adi mail sh(m1d know his right-hand and 
\\\.\ l-'fi liaiid comrade, and the man whose word he should 
oln-y. All the M'cond-ratc cities, as well as Dublin, and all 
tlir country towns, were now full of clubs, which assumed 
military :mu1 revolulionary names, — the " 8ai*slield Club," 
tlh* ** Jininiet (Mul),'' an<l so forth ; and the business of arm- 
iiiLT |iinc«'e«leil with conimeiidal»l(» activity. Such young men 
as cnuM allord it, provided themselves with rifles and bayo- 
nets; those who had not tho means for this got ])ike-heads 
made ; and tliei-e was much request for fish poles. What was 
still more alannin;^ to thc^ eiKMuy, the soldiers in several gar- 
risons w<'re giving unmistakable symptoms of sharing in the 
getieral excitement; not Irish soldiers alone, but English 
and Scottish, who ha<l (Muirtist ideas. A large part of the 
ein'ulation of the Uiiltrd T/'ish/uft/f, in spite of all the exer- 
tions of th(i ollicers, was in military barracks. 

What was the " Covcrument" to do? It was veiy plain 
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that the island would not long hold both the " Government " 
and me. Which, then, was to go ? It is easy now to say 
that could hardly be doubted ; but it was not easy tlien. 
New regiments were poured into Ireland, of course; and 
Dublin held an army of 10,000 men — infantry, cavalry, ar- 
tillery, and engineers. The barrack accommodations being 
insufficient, many large buildings were taken as temporary 
barracks ; the deserted palaces of the Irish aristocracy, — as 
Aldborough House, on the north-east ; the deserted halls of 
manufactures and trade, in " The Liberty ; " and the Linen 
Hall, were occupied by detachments. The Bank of Ireland, 
— our old Parliament House, — had cannon mounted over 
the entablatures of its stately Ionic colonnades; and the 
vast and splendid Custom House, not being now needed for 
trade (our imports being all from the " sister country," and 
our exports all to the same), was quite commodious as a bar- 
rack and arsenal. The quiet quadrangles of Trinity College 
were the scene of daily parades ; and the loyal board of that 
institution gave up the wing which commands Westmore- 
land-street, College-street, and Dame-street, to be occupied 
by troops. Superb squadrons of hussars, of lancers, and of 
dragoons rode continually through and around the city ; in- 
fantry practised platoon firing in the squares ; heavy guns, 
strongly guarded, were for ever rolling along the pavements ; 
and parties of horse artillery showed all mankind how 
quickly and dexterously they could wheel and aim, and load 
and fire at the crossings of the streets. These military 
demonstrations, and the courts of " Law," constituted the 
open and avowed powers and agencies of the enemy. 

But there was a secret and subterranean machinery. The 
editor of the World was now on full pay, and on terms of 
close intimacy at the Castle and Viceregal Lodge — that is, 
private and back-door intimacy ; for such a creature could 
by no means be admitted to decent society. His paper was 
gratuitously furnished to all hotels and public-houses by 
means of secret-service money. Dublin swarmed with de- 
tectives ; they went at night to get their instructions at the 
Castle, from Colonel Brown, head of the police department ; 
and it was one of their regular duties to gain admittance to 
the Clubs of the Co nfederation, where it afterwards appeared 
that they had been the most daring counsellors of treason 
and riot. 
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A nmn natneil Kirwan went to a blacksmith in the city, 
and gave hiiii iin order for some pikes, intimating mysteri- 
ously thiit they were wanted for the " revohition." The 
smith made the pikes, and Kirwan immediately brought them 
to the Castle. He was a paid detective and informer ; but on 
this occasion, the detective was detected, through the vigi- 
lance of Mr. Ark ins, who had him up before a bench of 
mugistrates. A note-book was foimd in his possession full 
of memoranda connected with his pursuit, amongst which I 
Haw 8<»venil jottings concerning myself. In fiact, for several 
months, 1 found myself haunted by detectives in various dis- 
guises, and never went into my own house, or out of it, 
without Ixiing watched. We have all heard much of the 
esi)ionage of France or Austria. Neither of them is fur- 
nished with a polite so omnipresent, so inevitable, — above all 
so ti*eacherous, — as Ireland* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ICABCH, 1848 — THE FBENGH BEVOLUTION— WATERPORD ELEC- 
TION — ^AGGREGATE MEETING IN DUBLIN — PROSECUTION OF 
O'BRIEN, MEAGHER, AND MITCHEL — O'BRIEN IN THE EN- 
GLISH PARLIAMENT — THE ** TREASON-FELONY " ACT— TRIAL OF 
O'BRIEN AND MEAGHER FOR ''SEDITION" — THE *' UNITED 
IRISHMAN" — TRIALS FOR ILLEGAL DRILLING — PROSECUTION 
FOR "sedition" ABAin>ONED — ARREST OF MITCHEL FOB 
* ' TREASON-FELONY. " 

March, '48, was a season of nervous tremor to the Biit- 
ish Empire. The exciting news that came in every week 
from France, Germany, and Italy, intoxicated our people 
like wine ; and the enemy knew that men's minds were en- 
tirely turned away from what used to be called " moral " 
agitation, — which had, indeed, been discovered to be ex- 
tremely immoral. The structure of the British Parliament, 
and the delusive semblance of representation which Ireland 
possessed there, had been carefully calculated for the purposes 
of our enemy. That was a field expressly laid out and sur- 
veyed to ensure our eternal defeat. At the very moment 
that Europe shook with the crashing downfall of the Orleans 
throne, the Irish Confederation was using all its efforts, in 
prosecution of the policy deliberately adopted, to procure 
the return of Thomas Francis Meagher as representative of 
his native city, Waterford. He was opposed by a Repealer 
of the O'Connellite school. 

You may ask what was the difference between the con- 
stitutionally agitating Repeal Association, and the constitu- 
tionally agitating Confederation ? Why should they oppose 
one another in Waterford ? Understand this distinction : the 
policy of the Repeal Association was to put men into Parlia- 
ment who would ci'ave office for themselves and their constitu- 
ents at the hands of the enemy's government, professing 
all the wbile to be seeking for the Repeal. The Confedera- 
tion was for returning men who would stand on terms of utter 
defiance towards the " Government," and use their position 
only to expose and frustrate, as far as possible, all British 
13 
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liL'i*-lati'>n f«»r Tn-land. With ivluctonoe T opposed in the 

( ,'lf'l Ii'\-hnin,i ilii« rrtnrii (»f my fiieiKl, Mr. Aloaglier. To 

f\; '.in I.'pMi Ijis |ii«>iti'iu and iiiiiir, 1 shall ext met from the 

: .■: I- i:i i'm' l.^nii- l IrlnJnn tit : — 

" If Ir. l:iud h.-id ono Bin'rlo r/dmrc in contcuding with her ancient 
<:.<i::y u]»*n Iiis own chi'st-n ^n>und, — if Ireland had anjrigktto 
k'imI rr]»p .-j'litativt'H to a British Parliament, — if Irishmen, there 
\MT«* inth f(l mi'Uibcrs oi an Im]>crial senate, and not captives 
(1r:t^'}r< (1 at the chariot wheoLt of an Imperial ovation in the enemy^a 
ca]iitai city, — if that Parliament were not a Lie, an impostnre, an 
outra;^c. a piino in which our ]>art and lot mnst be disgrace and de- 
feat ftinvcr, a shield and stroug tower for its masters, but against 
us a two-cdgt^l sword,— if it were anything to Ireland besides a 
<*onduit of corni])ti(»n, a workshop of coercion, a storehouse of star- 
vation, a machinery of cheating, and a x)erpetual memento of 
Hlavcn*. — then we should congratulate the * electors* of Waterford 
on this opiKtrt unity of doing lionor to themselves, and conferring a 
tnist on tiifir nio^t distinguished citizen. 

" Mr. Thonias F. Meagher has off ereil himself as their lepresemta- 
tive. W(! j^'ivc an extract from his address: 

" ' Th«' gi'ounds ui)on which I seek your trust are these : I shall 
not niediUc w ith Kuglish affairs. I shall take no part in the strife 
of ))arti«s: all fa<-tion8 arc alike to me. I shall go to the English 
IIou.-o (»t* rtuiinioiis to insist upon the right of this country to be 
held, jrttvi'nu'd. and defended l»y its own citizens, and by them alone. 
"Wliilst 1 live, T shall never rest siitisfiod until the kingdom of Ire- 
liuid has won a parliament, an army, and a navy of her own. 
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' Of other things I sh;dl notppeak : — potty ameliorations — instal- 
ments of justice — scRips of government patronage; — if these things 
niiu^^^h? in tli<^ burning hoiios of the nation, the day for Ireland has 
not yet arrived, and I shall wait for other men and otiier times. 

'* ' IJut it' your thirst he, what I hope it is, for the pure and living 
waters, — aTid if you think that my youth and strength, my glory 
here and hoi^o hercaft«;r, would inspire my efforts to realize your 
wishes,— every personal o])joction to mo will disappear. You will 
pledgo your trust to my tnith, and that obligation will, by its own 
holiness, compel mo to fultil it.' 

' * They are noble sentiments ; and if there be faith in man, here 
is a man who will rt^dcem his ])ledge8. What glorious genius, in- 
domitable courayfc, jmd passionate devotion to a sacred cause can do^ 
W(i mi;;ht exi^jct to see done by Mr. Meagher. 

" Yt;t wc i>ray for his defeat. If Mr. Meagher were in Parliament, 
nu^ii's eyes would 1)0 attracted thither once more; some hope of 
' justice ' mij2:ht again revive in this too easily deluded people. The 
n«)l)l< r his genius, the more earnest his zeal, the more conspicuous 
his paori(;iism, just the more mischief would he do in propping up, 
tlirou^'-li another session, pei-haps through another famine, the 
iniseniblc delusion of a ' i^arliamentary i^arty.* '' 
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Mr. Meaglier's opponents were, first, one Pat. Costello, a 
placeman already, and one who desired to be a higher place- 
man, and to make as many as possible of his constituents 
placemen too— that is, hired servants of the enemy : second. 
Sir Henry "Winston Barron, a Whig. A number of our 
principal Confederates went down to Wat^rford to conduct 
Meagher's election, as they had gone to Galway before, to 
oppose Monahan's. And again they were defeated more 
signally than in Galway. In vain the candidate, in vehe- 
ment and impassioned language, appealed to the national spir- 
it and patriotism of the people. The people ardently re- 
sponded to his appeal. They would have given their blood 
for him; but they had no votes. The electoral body of 
Waterford was very limited, was in fact small enough to be 
reached and penetrated by the touch and the savor of official 
gold ; and Barron was returned by a large majority. 

Frankly, and at once, the Confederation accepted the only 
policy thereafter possible, and acknowledged the meaning of 
the European Revolutions. On the 15th of March, O'Brien 
moved an Address of Congratulation to the victorious French 
people ; and ended his speech with these words : — 

* ' It would be recollected that a short time ago he thought it hia 
duty to deprecate all attempts to turn the attention of the people to 
military affairs, because it seemed to him that, in the then condi-. 
tion of the country, the only effect of leading the people's mind to 
what was called * a guerilla warfare ' would be to encourage some 
of the misguided peasantry to the commission of murder (hear, hear). 
Therefore it was that he declared he should not be a party to giving 
such a recommendation ; but the state of affairs was totally differ- 
ent now, and he had no hesitation in declaring that he thought the 
minds of intelligent young men should be turned to the considera- 
tion of such questions as ; how strong places can be captured, and 
weak ones defended ; — how supplies of food and ammunition can be 
cut off from an enemy ; — and how they can be secured to a friendly 
force (loud cries of hear). The time has also come when every 
lover of his country should come forward openly, and proclaim his 
willingness to be enrolled as a member of a national g^ard (hear 
and lend cheers). No man, however, should tender his name as a 
member of that national guard unless he was prepared to do two 
thiiigs^one, to preserve the state from anarchy ; the other, to be 
ready to die for the defence of his country." 

Two days after this meeting was St. Patrick's Day. A 
meeting of the citizens of Dublin was announced for that 
anniversary, to adopt a similar address, from Dublin to 
Paris, but was adjourned for two or three days to allow 
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tiinr for liogutiatlons to unite all Ropcalera of the two parties 
ill tlif demonstration. Lord Clui-endon, doubtless under the 
advior of his privy-ctninc'illor of the JVorldy thought it would 
1m' 11 good opportunity to strike terror by a military display. 
Il(* pH'tt'iidi'd to apprehend that St. l^atrick's Day would be 
bflrcted for the hi-st day of Dublin baiTicades; and the 
troops v!vxv. kept under arms — the cavalry with horses ready 
Kiddlrd in all the baiTacks, waiting for the moment to crush 
the lii*ht movement in the blood of our citizens. 

The meeting, as I said, was adjourned; but there was no 
intention of abandoning it; O'Brien had offered, even in 
oast* of a l^rocUimatwii forbidding it, to attend and take the 
eli.iir ; anil what he promised the enemy well knew he 
wouM i»orfonu. In a letter to Lord Clai-endon, I felt my- 
wlf warranted in apprising him that the meeting would as- 
mndly take place on the following Monday, whatever he 
niiglit do or say to the contrary. It was held, in a Tac&nt 
Kpiict) near the river, below the Custom House, and was 
multitudinous and enthusiastic. No parade of troops was 
att«'mpt<*d ; but we knew that the public buildings, and some 
]>ii\at(' houses, were iilled with detachments under arms. 
'i'licse addresses, both from the Confederation and fi-om the 
eity, were to be presented in Paris to the President of the 
Piovisional government, M. de I.^unai'tine ; and O'Brien, 
iMeaglier, and an intelligt^nt tradesman of high character and 
iiuhjH'ndenee of mind, named Hollywood, were appointed a 
de])u1ation to Paris. 

All this, it was evident, could not go on long. The Clubs 
were, in the nieantinio, rapidly arming themselves with rifles ; 
an<l blacksmiths' forges were prolific of pikeheads. We 
h jK'd, and the Government feared, that no armed collision 
would bo made iiec(\ssary until September, when the harvest 
would be all cut, and when the commissariat of the people's 
wai', the cause of the war, and the prize of the war, would 
b(> all bound \ip in a sheaf together. But the foe we had to 
deal with was no weak fool. The Government undei-stood 
our views thoroughly, and resolved to precipitate the issue 
somehow or other. On the morning after that meeting of 
Dublin citizens, three of us. Smith O^Brien, Mr. Meagher, 
and myself, were politely waited on by a police magistrate, 
and reciuested to give bail that Ave would stand our trial on 
a charge of sedition. The gi'ound of 2)rosecution in the two 
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former cases was the language held at the meeting of the 
Irish Confederation (quoted above in part) ; — in my case, 
there were two distinct indictments, for two articles in the 
United Irishman. I was to have two trials, so that if ono 
should fail another might happily succeed. Trials for sedi- 
tion we regarded as child's play, and showed that we so re- 
garded them. O'Brien and Meagher proceeded to France 
and presented their address. * 

On their return, O'Brien walked into the British Parlia- 
ment, and found that august body engaged in discussing a 
new Bill " for the further security of her Majesty's crown." 
Ministers, in fact, had determined to meet the difficulty by 
a new " law," the Treason-felony law, by which the wiiting 
and printing, or open and advised speaking, of incitements 
to insurrection in Ireland should be deemed " felony," 
punishable by transportation. The Bill was introduced by 
the Whigs, and was warmly supported by the Tories ; Sir 
HobertPeel declaring that, what Ireland needed, was to make 
her national aspirations not only a crime, but an ignominious 
crime ; so as to put this species of offence on a footing with 
arson, or forgery, or waylaying with intent to murder. 
O'Brien rose to address the House, and never, since first 
Parliament met in Westminster, was heard such a chorus 
of frantic and obscene outcries. Honorable members 
crowed like cocks, lowed like cows, and brayed like jack- 
asses, according to the custom of the Honorable House ; 
but O'Brien, quite unmoved, persisted until he obtained a 
hearing ; and I wish that my limits permitted me to present 
the whole of that manly and noble speech, in which he took 
care to reiterate all his *' treasons " and " seditions." Take 
two or three extracts, with the interruptions, as recorded in 
the London papers of the time : — 

* These were mere addresses of congratnlation and of sympathy. De Lamartini 
mado a highly poetic but rather unmeaning reply to them. He afterwards, in hia 
History, vi<jl(ntly misrepresented them ; being in fact a mere Anglo-Frenchman. 
Mr. OBricn convicted him of these misrepresentations. I content myself here with 
jironouiKiing the two following sentences, poetic fictions: "Les Irlandaip. unix anx 
Chartistcs Anglais, so pr6cipitaient sur le continent et cherchaient des complicit^a 
iti.surrectionDellcs en France, a la fois parmi les demagogues an nom de la liberty, 
et panni les chefa du parti Catholique au nom du Cathgliciame/^ And again, 
" L'Anqleterre n'attcndiit pas avec moins de solicitude fa reception quo ferait Lam* 
artinc anx insurg6s Irlandais, partis de Dublin pour venir demander des encourage' 
merits et des nrmes tl la R6publique Fran<?aise." If the poor feeble Lamartine had 
confined himself all his life to poetry, — I mean that species of composition in metre 
which holds itself dut for poetry, and is intended to be called poetry, — himself and 
his France mif?hthavo been spared the absurdities of that Provisional Government 
Let no nation make a confirmed and inveterate xx)ot its chief magistrate. 
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**niar:r*'s li.ivr \toon bnnitrht a^nuort mc OB an individual, and 
n'.r.ii;i-t tii-- joiiy witli wliciin I m-t(*oh!*aud ironical cheers). I 
:i:i !:• J.- t» .•••i-vi-r th«>'ii' f*iar^^s. lM»th for myself and for the party 
V. ■■'. '. ' i Ii I ;i« t ; aii.l 1 will say this yriih rcjipinl to my compauions 
in x'.i" i.-.i Ir Mni;%'li« ill whicli wo are enjJT.iired. — <loud laughter) — 
tl.:.t. t" "iuOi I li;i\«^ h:iil an opjmrluiiit}' of seeing the most distin- 
pii-)ii il iM«ii of all jartirs in tlii?* II«mso. I never met a numl>cr of 
in» n. ;i« lihu' f«»r a j:njit pi'litic-al <il>j«ct, who appeared to me, at least, 
t'» I.«' a: iiii:iti <1 by su«"}i j»uro and disinterested motives — (loud 
1 n-'l.tt ri - as tlmsr witli wlmm it is my pride to act. Now, sir. with 
I'vaid t » niysi If. I liavr I k'cu called a traitor — (a tremendous burst 
«■! f i:i . ih I'lil'.i.wc il this M'ntrncc, twice renewed before silence was 
r- -t'Ti il». I doniit pnifr.v* <lisloyaUy to the Queen of England — 
( ••< ii i : 1 aiiii.in^ I. IJut if it ho. trrason toi>rofes8 dialovaltvto thi=« 
IIoii . . ami t«» til'- ;ri'V»rinnrnt of Ireland by the Parliament of 
<Jr«a: r.riiain if thai l«r tn-ason. I avow the treason — ('oh!' and 
^TiTii I M it. tilt 111 ). Nay. nic»re. I say it shall be the study of my life 
\ I i»\. riliit.u ihr dtiii.iiiiMn of this radiamcnt over Ireland — (hear, 
hi -.r, aiidiiis of *ohI') ...... It has 

111 , !i i.-r. ,\ I went ti» I'rancr for the jniq^se of enlisting French aid 

li.i ■»!•. Ih an tliai is to say. aniH'd aid and succor for my couutry- 
liit ;i in tin- Miu^'i^k* in which they are engaged. This is a misax>- 
]'i. }i< ii-i"Ti (I'll I oh I oh I). If I had gone to France asking for aid 
i t" Mil Mrii-il kii.il. brlirve iiui I sliould have come back accompanied 
1 ;.• a t"l<ral)ly lai;:.- h giun of troops — (some laughter, and *ohI 
oh I 'i. Voii may Ik lirvj' what I say. I only wish you had been in 
I'raii' '■- (a laiighi. 'Ihe language I have held in Ireland and in 
1- ram-.' to my rmiiitryinrn has hc^n this — that Irish freedom must 
Ik- W'im by lri.<h t'oiirag«' and Irish tinnness. I had no desire toim- 
]»«•-»; iijMHi my country vnv drsc'riptii»n of Ber\'itudc in the place of 
a: "tli.T- -■ ?i(ar. In-ar) — for I Ih-IIovo that the liberty of Ireland, and 
ii ■: rt ihinipiion from its pr« sent position, were they won by foreign 
havuHits, could ouly lie ntainrd by foreign bayonets ; and it is not 
my dtsiru or inuntion to i>lace my country luider foreign dominion. 

I trust tliat the Uopctders of Ireland will 
accept tliat aid which tlic Chartists are univer.vdly prepared to give 
th< m. Now, I avow the fact, — I know not whether it be illegal or 
not,- that I have been instninicntal in asking my countrymen to 
arm (marks of surpriso and sciisation). I conceive that under the 
l)rcseiit circumstances of all naticnis, it is the duty of every man to 
obtain th(^ i)ossession and Icani the use of arms. There is not a 
nation, 1 bi'lievc, in lMiro])e which does not make it part of its duty 
to instnict its citizens in the use of arms ; and I conceive that it is 
t lie peculiar duty of the Irish people to obtain the i)ossession of 
arms at a time when you tell them j^ou are prepared to crush their 
expression of opinion, not by argument, but by brute force (loud 
cri(;s of ' oh ! oh ! ' and expressions of disapprobation)." 



Tho l>ill was ])assod into " La\v," of course, by immense 
majorities; and tliereaftor an Irish ivopealer of the Union 
Was to be a " folon." O'JJricn returned to Dublin. The 
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deputies were received by a multitudinous and enthusiastic 
meeting in the Dublin Music Hall ; and Meagher presented 
to the citizens of Dublin, with glowing words, a magnificent 
flag, the Irish Tri-color, of Green, White, and Orange, sur- 
mounted by a pikehead. Of all the Confederates, Meagher 
was the sole orator, in the highest sense of that term ; and 
those who have only heard him, in America, where his ad- 
dresses were but rhetorical exercitations, and where the cen- 
tral fire of a great passion was wanting to lift him into a 
sublime self-abandonment, can ill conceive the efiect of his 
speeches there, poured forth, bright and burning, upon ten 
thousand hearts whose fuel was so prompt to kindle. 

Events hurried on ; every day bringing in more and more 
deplorable accounts of wide-spread starvation and extermina- 
tion of tenantry ; and Dublin, as well as all the other sea- 
ports, saw pale and haggard crowds of emigrants troopiug to 
the quays, to take shipping for America. Be generous to 
these ill-fated refugees ! Oh, ye happy Americans, despise 
them not 1 Driven, like noxious vermin, from their hearths 
and the graves of their forefathers, let the great heart of your 
country open to embrace them, — to warm them to vitality, 
and illumine their darkened souls Mfith hope. 

Our trials approached. They were to be before special 
juries, struck by the process I have before described. O'Brien 
and Meagher were first tried ; and, as their " sedition " had 
been so open and avowed, — and as the Whig government 
was extremely reluctant to pack juries if they could help ity 
— the Crown officers left on each of the two juries one Re- 
pealer. It was enough. A true Repealer knew that no 
Irishman could commit any offence against a foreign Queen ; 
and in each case the one Repealer stood out, refused to con- 
vict, though he should be starved to death ; and the trav- 
ersers, amidst cheering multitudes, were escorted triumphantly 
from the Four Courts to the Confederate Committee Rooms, 
wliere they addressed the people, and promised to repeat and 
improve upon all their seditions. The excitement of the 
country was intense. The defeat of the " Government " was 
celebrated all over the country by bonfires and illuminations, 
and the clubs became more diligent in arming themselves ; 
but Mr. Monahan, the Attorney-General, foamed and raged. 
Not only the British empire and the cause of general civil- 
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i/jition, but (what was more iiuiwrtant) the great cause of 
^loiialiau a^iiiiiHt tho world was iu danger. 

My (wo trials were still to take place. It was plain to 
tin' rin'iny tluit tlicro iiuist be no failure here. The Unit^ 
I,li*hinnn \v:is, by this time, by far the most widely circulated 
pajM^r in Iri!lan<l. It was read in all military and police 
Imrnirks, — was clublx»d for iu all parishes, — and duly read 
«)U Sundays to (»a^t»r crowds in all cha})el yards. It was in 
vain our riHMny attt^nptrd to frighten the agents who sold it. 
Ono of thrin, in Knniskillen, had written that the police of 
that town had couk^ into his shop and threatened him. I 
had ]>ui)Iish<'d hi.^ letter, and t;iunted the "Government" with 
tryiiiLC to intimidate ni(»ro tradesmen, while they suffered the 
j>rin«'ij»al ofFi'iidfr to go unpunished. They caused clubmen 
to Ix* arn'sti'd and uiarohod through the streets to gaol, on 
<liar;^'<'s of practising with rifles, or giving or receiving 
military inst ruction; — and I demanded to know why those 
Iminble int'ii had been treated as common felons, while 
< ) Im ien, Moatilier, an<l myself had been politely visited by a 
niaL;isti-at<*, and blandly re(|ucsted to come and give bail. 
'i'lie ]M»!iey of tlii^ '* ( Jovernment" at tlus time, I would char- 
act <'rize, — if I had not s«t out with the determination of 
narratinic facts only, and using no abusive epithets, — as mean 
Ix'vond all descri[)tion. Police magistrates were ordered to 
arrest {»arti<'s of young men practising at targets in the 
neigiiborliood of country towns, and march them in custody 
through the stivets. Men in Dublin were seized upon and 
drairged to gaol on the charge of saying "halt" to the club- 
men marching to a public meeting; — it was "training in 
military evolutions " under tho Act;^^nd one young man 
was actually brouglit to trial and transported for seven years, 
on an indictment charging him, for that he had, in a private 
room in Dublin (not having tho fear of God before his eyes, 
l)ut being moved by tho instigation of the devil), said to 
thirteen otliei* young men, then and there ranged in line, 
tiiese fatal words, " lliglit shoulders forward," — contrary to 
the peace of our lady the Queen; and so forth. 

On the 4 th of May, at Thurles Quarter Sessions, in Tip- 
])erary, one Micliael Gilfoylo was tried before the county 
judge (aj)j)ointed by tho Crown, of course), for having a^>t^8 
iu his possession, contrary to an act just })assed prohibiting 
such articles. Tho " pike " was produced : it was a hay-fork 
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with two prongs, such as is generally used in Ireland, but 
rather longer, stronger, and sharper in the prongs, than the 
police thought it prudent to let men turn hay withal. In 
fact, it was made upon a plan recommended by the United 
Ii^hnxan, as an improved kind of fork for saving the croj), — 
inasmuch as it would turn over, not only a truss of hay, but 
a policeman, bailiff, or dragoon. Mr. Howley, the county 
judge, in passing sentence of one year's imprisonment for this 
offence, took occasion to remark that the instrument was 
manifestly not intended for agricultural operations, but for 
civil war, and " was originated by the wicked advices of the 
TInited Irishrnan?'* He further expressed a hope that, when 
the finding of his Thurles jury, (that a fork is a pike,) should 
come to the ears of the writers in that incendiary publication, 
" perhaps it would have the effect of checking their insane 
career." In short, it was absolutely necessary to crush the 
incendiary publication, and that without delay. 

The day arrived for striking the special juries for my two 
trials, on the charge of sedition ; and I attended in the Crown 
office with my counsel. The Sheriff's clerk brought in the 
box purporting to contain cards having the names of all the 
special jurors of the city of Dublin; from which forty-eight 
names were to be drawn. The Crown officer blandly asked 
us whether we were satisfied that the box contained all the 
names, — a question which had never been answered in that 
office otherwise than in the affirmative. The Crown lawyers, 
therefore, and officials were surprised when I answered " No : 
I am not satisfied : I admit nothing: juries are packed here: 
I must see all the cards." The Queen's lawyers strongly 
objected to this course, and urged the officer to proceed to 
draw the names. After some time, he announced to me that 
such a question had never been raised before, — that he could 
not go out of the usual course, — that he would proceed with 
the business. Then I put on my hat, and said to Sir Col- 
man O'Loglilen and Mr. O'Hagan, my counsel, " Come, then ; 
— we cannot, even by our presence, countenance such a 
transaction as this : let us go ; and they may make much of 
their jury." We went away. Tho matter was immediately 
reported to the Judges, then sitting in the Queen's Bench ; 
and Judge Perrin (the same who had been so scandalized at 
tlie packing of juries before,) instantly ordered the officer ta 
send for me, and count and compare the cards before me, 
12* 
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tliMiu'li it sliould occupy iill night. This was accordingly 
«l«»in'. If tlirn' had Ih'cu any villainy practised iu the 
Slu'iilPs (»Hic<», it ha<l Ik.'c*u rt'ctilied in the meantime. The 
t\V(> juiirs wen* struck ; and it was instantly evident that on 
<-ach (if tlii'Mi would 1h^ UHMi who would never convict me of 
any <»ir«'nc«* wliatcvrr ag-dinst a foreign sovereign. The 
jnrii's, in fail, wen* more favoniblc than those which had 
failftl to do tin* (Juct-n's business in the cases of O'Brien and 
M»:»;.'lnr ; inasmuch as it was sure thei-e would be two or' 
tlin«' ou «':ith who desired the inde[>endonce of their country. 
Tlu' eiHiny <lar«d not go to trial with me before these juiies. 
I hit wliat to do? K very week was heightening the spirit 
of tlie people, and increasing tho number of pikes and rifles 
in til.' hands of the [>easantry. The United Irishman had also 
fold <1 t!ji' Xnfhnh to adopt the insurrectionary policy, and to 
}»ul)li>h pl.'iii instructions on pike-exercise, and the like, — or 
eNi' LT' > unrrad. Lord Clarendon was impatient ; Birch, doubt- 
It- >\ was alariiie<l for " Iawv and ( h'di'r ; " and Monahan trem- 
l)l«'d t'»i- his due ]>roiuoti(m. So they cut the matter short. 

The stM'iM* at the (^own Ollico was on tho 12th of May. 
Th(^ next day tlie ''HJovernnient'' abandoned the two pros- 
(MMit ions for sedition ; and, alnait 5 o'clock in the evening, 
ceiiaiu ineiubei*s uf the < let octive police beset my house ; — 
on*' of (heni <'nt<Ted and arrested mo on a charge of JTelo-ny 
uiidrr the new Act. There was no difficulty in finding oveiii 
acts; for every week's United /nV/i /yta/i contained as much 
of that saving doctrine which they called treason, as its six- 
teen ]»am'S Would hold. 

The arrest did not surprise me. It would have been easy 
for nie to kec]) out of the way, or fly the country; but I was 
resolved to try conclusions with the " Whig " government in 
th(} matter of juries; knowing that they must either pack 
their jur\ so stringently as never was juiy in this world, or 
T would obtain such a victory as would soon make the island 
untenable to them. Do not forget the speeches of Lord John 
llussell and ^Lr. Macaulay, denouncing all jury-packing, 
which I quoted before. Both these men were now Minis- 
ters of tho Queen. 

For the next two w^ec^ks, awaiting the result of this trial, 
Jill things stood still in Ireland, exce})t the Famine, and tho 
*' Addresses of Coniidenco"' from landlords, and the typhus- 
fovcr,and the clearing of estates, and the wail of tho Banshee^ 



CHAPTER XX. 

BAGE OF THE BRITISH PRESS — PROTESTANT REPEAL ASSOCIATIONS 
— LORD clarendon's MAN(EUVIIES AMONG THE ORANGEMEN — 
PROCLAMATIONS AGAINST "COMMUNISTS" — THE CHARTISTS AND 
IRISH IN ENGLAND— LETTER TO THE PROTESTANTS OP TUB 
NORTH — PROSECUTION. 

It was May, '48 : and in the opinion of our London ene- 
mies, the time had come to put an end to treason and sedi- 
tion in Ireland by all or any means. They knew we would 
not commence an actual insurrection, until November ; and 
they feared that by that time Ireland might be too strong for 
them. They betrayed their apprehensions in various ways. 
The Morning Chronicle, then a ministerial organ, to rouso 
the fear and rage of ignorant English readers, discoursed in 
this manner : — 

*' Let us suppose an Irish Republic established on the most de- 
mocratic basis, and a government formed of the present heads of 
the Repeal party, Messrs. O'Brien, Meagher, and Mitchel, with, 
perhaps, an infusion of O'Connells and MacHales. Their avowed 
' mission ' is to break up the * old British empire;' their appetites 
would have been icIicUed by Saxon bloody and their ambition flushed 
by success over Englishmen. An unemployed and desperate popula- 
tion would be on their hands ; and their only chance of existence 
would consist in expending its energies on foreign war. Let us pro- 
ceed to reflect that they would then, as now, possess in every town 
of Great Britain an Irish garrison, and that then, as now, they 
would command the sympathies and assistance of all the disaffected 
part of our working population. .... 

*' Let any sensible man calualy ask himself what possible chances 
all these contingencies combined would leave for preserving peace. 
Well, then, say our opponents, let war come; we will reconquer 
Ireland. If you do, you will be exactly where you are now ; but 
will you bo able to conquer her ? Recollect that if England would 
be the * natural enemy ' of an Irish Republic, France and America 
would be her ' natural allies.' 

'' . . . We have great faith in the star of England, 

but — under these circumstances — we fear wo should have to confess 
that Mr. Mitchel's sinister propliccics were on the point of accom- 
plishment, and that the last hour of the ' old British empu'e * had 
struck. That would, indeed, be a glorious day for Ireland I The 
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tiibli'n woiiM \\o. turnrMl with a vecpreance, when an Irish annyol 
occ*u|iatii>n Hhuuld pvu thii law in the British metropolia^^ 

Till' whole Uritish Press nui wild with furious impi-eca- 
tioiis :ij::iiiist tlu-s*' Irish *' traitors" and " rebels/' The 
J/nrninf/ Pnst .suLTi^ested that: — 

" A bill iiii,:ht Im; i»ass<xl. enabling two or more magistrates, upon 
Mti'ifint^iry pnH)f of trt^asonable language having been spokeii or 
written by any ptrson, to cinnmit that iKirson forthwith to priscHi 
ai)«] hanllabor fnrihroe months. Or a summary power to fiogih^ 
iMTsouH ^niilty of the infamy of exciting the people to attack the 
p»vrninH lit.'' 

Tlif Uritish people wen^ thoroughly arouse^ to their dan- 
^••r. Tlieir or^aii, Punchy duly ivprostMited, for them, the 
Irish eut-throats, with every infamy of outi^age that wood- 
en.:raviiiLC and types could cxpn^ss; and even the grave 
Sf>»rf,itnr oireretl soiao rrct'ljHs for settling matters with us; 
of whieh I vXwiW give one as a sample : — 

'• now TO HO AST AN IRISn PATRIOT. 

" Pick (»ut a young one ; B|>eakcrs or editors are very good. Tie 
the pniis behind tiie back, or dose to the sides; but not too tight, 
or tin* patriot will Im* j)revent(d from moving, and the ribs will not 
be (loiii«. Skewrr ilown to the i>ilo. You will want a strong, steady 
lire. Dry pine makes a verj' good blazo. When the fire gets low, 
throw in a litth; oil or fat. When nearly done, a little gunpowder 
thrown in will niiike the ]>atriot skip: some cooks consider this im- 
portant." 

'I'his is evi«leii(ly a joke, and intemled to be amusing: but 
such ihini^s show what was the temper of the British people. 
They Inul learntvl, as they believed, the real character of 
Frisli aijitators, through the articles which Lord Clarendon 
hire<l IJireh to writer about us; and were impatient to destroy 
such a gang. 'J'ho I'reason Felony Act had been supported 
engei'ly iu Parlianiont by both i)ai'ties; it instantly passed 
thiough the House of Peers ; and the Illustrated News Lad 
a largi) engraving, n;j>resenting the queen signing her name 
to it v.'ith an air of vixenish spite, stamping her foot as she 
did it. 

In rrohind. Lord Clarendon was getting up, through the 
(irand JMastors of the Orangemen, loyal Addresses, and de- 
ehuations against "rebels "and " tmitors." In ffict, the 
Orange fu'niers and buri'hors of the North were fast becom- 
ing diligent students of the UniUd Irishman / and although 
they and their Order had been treated with soiue neglcjt of 
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■« 
late, both by England and by the Irish Aristocracy, they 
were now taken into high favor ; and arms were secretly 
issued to some of their lodges, from Dublin Castle. * 

But this needed prudence ; for Protestant Repeal Associa- 
tions had been formed in Dublin, in Drogheda, and even in 
Lurgan, a great centre of Orangeism. To counteract the 
progress we had made in this direction, the aristocracy and 
the clergy were incessant in their efforts, and the Protestants 
were assured that if Ireland should throw off the dominion 
of Queen Victoria, we would all instantly become vassals to 
the Woman who sitteth u{)on Seven Ilills. 

The Viceroy, at the same time, took care to frighten the 
moneyed citizens of Dublin and other towns by placards 
warning them against the atrocious designs of " Commun- 
ists " and " Jacobins," wliose only object, his lordship in- 
timated, was phinder. f Lord Clarendon seemed to deliber- 
ate for some days whether he would proclaim and disarm 
Dublin, under the late Arms Act ; or whether he would 
make one last desperate plunge into the ** Law." The first 
course would have drenched the city in blood. Our Club- 
men had not gone to so much trouble and expense in supply- 
ing themselves with arms, only to give them up to the enemy. 
The Chartists and Irish in England, too, were in dangerous 
humor; and if troops had once been let loose on the people 
in Ireland, many a city and factory would blaze high in 
England. On the whole, he resolved to begin with me. If 
I were once removed, he thought the difficulty would be 
more manageable, 

A speech, a letter, a short article, all published in the 
United Irishman, formed the corpus delicti of the crime 
which the enemy undertook to prosecute. Of these it is 
enough to present the letter ; a letter which any candid 
rcjider will admit to have been at least provoking, if not 
illoojal. It was addressed to the Protestants of the 
North : — 



* This was qnito nnimown to the PnMic at the time : one case of it only (so far as 
I know ) (!ver caiue to light. It was a shipriicnt of 500 stand of arms to the Belfast 
Oranj^iiiicn. 

t I atLribiite these placards to Lord Clarendon without scruple. They were 
printed by the Grovernment printer, and paid for out of our taxes. But it is qnlta 
possil)le that the Viceroy, if charped with these thin ;^s, woidd deny thcrn, l>ooanso 
they were done through a third j)aity— p(rhaps Binh. in like mamu r ho denied 
all knowledflfe of the shipment of muskets to the Beltast Oranpemen : thev wore a?ufc 
however, from hiB Castle, and through u subordinate olllcial of his houschuUL 
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• * M Y r r ; n . M )•*. Sii i« 'i ■ I wr< »t ;; my first letter to yon, many kind 
iii:il li. 't- :ii::^'' riil'ln >:;i s h;i\*! Ihm'ii iiiado ti> you by exceedingly 
p M« « I ;iiiil VI ly ri« h iinhlrinin and pcntkniin. Those of you, 
i -jn ♦ ially. who uri* <>r:in;r» iiK'ii, R.'«-in to have Eomehow got into 
li:^'li fiiviir w iih this jmiii*i 1 chiss. ^%hich must make you foci rather 
ht r;i I ip ■ . 1 1 1 1 i M k ; y 1 n i 1 1 : i vo in it b« en uw. d to much recognition 
uikI riiriima;:.-i:H'»it. "if laic yt'ars, from British ViceroyR, or the 
i'i»lii«' :ij.»l ii;.:hi wur.- hipfiil iinin<l Musters. They rather ayoidcd 
Mu ; mi: h li. imli • d. :is many thought. Romcwhat ashamed of you 
:im1 \i> .r I !'l riiii:i\«rsarii •. Once uixm a time, no Irish nobleman 
ii K: ! ': Miiii-i-r dan d makr light <»f the c<>lor8 of Aughrim and 
I hi- III 'Mil'. Ihit «'!in ynu <livinc any causi; for the sudden change 
of l.iii? ]>■' vi.u until rst and why t ho Whig Lord Clarendon cal's 
vr.:i ^1 iiiai.y iiaiin s i-T i-nchaniunt, and tin; 1-^rl of Unniskillon ten- 
t\> \\\ I Mn ats y. 11 s:s a fatlur his oidy child? Cim these men icant 
*'/"/'//.•/ fri»ni \n\i 'f 

'• I.I I r.< ^• I- wliat the drift of their addref>ses generally la. Lonl 
(Ian i!'l<iii. t!i«' Iji-h.-li }ri>Yinjor, congratulates you on your * loyalty,' 
ai.d ,\i«i.r ' aHji«hiiiij:t to tlu^ Constitution,' and seems to calculate, 
th"M-Ii I l:iio\\ iji.t why, u]Km a coutinuamce of those exalted scnti- 
nii !it- in ihi' Noiih. L(^r<l Knniskilk-n, the Irish nobleman, for his 
]):.:i. iauiiiiHK vnu i-anifstly against Popery and Papiots, and points 
out ]i.iw iiimi'li I \y vtiu would be ovcrboruc and swamxHid by Cath- 
o!ii- i;i'ii'>iiti(s in :;li jnihlic afrairs. 

* * M ;. Li ml linni'-kilUn dors not say d word to you about what is, 
a!V r .ill. ilio main concorn, the tttiHre of your farms ; not one 
AXi'iil. It 's ah»>ut your Protestant interest he is uneasy. He is 
appii hi-ii-ivi", not hst you sliouhl he evicted by landlords, and sent 
!■» ilii' pii'.rlioMN*-. hut hs; Purgatorj' and Seven Sacraments should 
l«' lliiM-t diiwn your tliroats. This is Him])ly a Protestant pious 
rr;!M'l ot his h>nlship'rt; merely a right worshipf id humbug. Lord 
l!:nii>!;illcn. aid ivery other commonly informed man, knows that 
thv ii- is now no Protestant intiTfst at all ; that there is absolutely 
nothing h I'l I'lr }*rotestant and Catholic to quarrel for; even the 

< liuicli lC.xiahl::'hnn*nt is not a Catholic and Protestant question, 
ii:."-!nn<-ii as all l)is.s»'nters, dud all plehcidn churchmen^ are as much 

< tnKcru il it> put ."ji end to that nuisance as Catholics are. Lord 
Ihiii'-LMliri knows, too, (or if he do not, he is the very stupidest 
(irand Master in Ulster,) that an ascendancy of one sect over an- 
other is from henceforth unit"s.sihle : the fierce religious zeal that. 
animate d our fatlu^rs ini both siilca is utterly dead and gone. I do 
not. know \vh( ther this is for our advantage or not: but, at any 
rat ', it is goiie ; nobody in all Europe would now so much as under- 
stai!d it.; and it" any man talks to you now of religious sects, when 
the matter in h:ind nlates to civil and political rights, to adminis- 
tration of government, or distribution of property, — depend on it, 
though ho wear a coronet on his head, he means to cheat you. 

'In fact, religious liatred has been kept alive m Ireland longer 
than anywliere else in C-hristendom, just for the simple reason that 
Irisli hmdlords and IJritisli statesmen found their own account in it ; 
t«id so K04 u as Irish landlordism and British dominion are finally 
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rooted out of the country, it will be heard of no longer in Ireland, 
any more than it is in France or Belgium now. 

" If you have any doubt whether Lord Enniskillen means to 
cheat you, I only ask you to remember : firsts that he has written 
you a long and parental letter, upon the state of the country, and 
has not once alluded to your Tenant-right ; and, second^ that he 
belongs to that class of persons from whom alone can come any 
danger to your Tenant-right, — which is your life and property. 

'* As for Lord Clarendon and his friendly addresses, exhorting to 
* loyalty * and attachment to the institutions of the country, I need 
hardly tell you that he is a cheat. What institutions of the 
country are there to be attached to? That all who pay taxes 
should have a voice in the outlay of those t«axes, is not one of onr 
institutions ; — that those who create the whole wealth of the State 
by their labor, should get leave to live, like Christians, on the fruits 
of that labor, ifiis is not amongst the institutions of the country. 
Tenant-right is not an institution of the country. No ; out-door 
relief is our main institution at present — our Magna Gnarta — our 
Bill of Rights. A high-paid church and a low-fed people are insti- 
tutions ; stipendiary clergymen, packed juries, a monstrous army and 
navy, which we pay, not to defend, but to coerce us ; — these are 
institutions of the country. Indian meal, too, strange to say, 
though it grows four thousand miles off, has come to be an insti- 
tution of this country. Are these the ^ venerable institutions ' you 
are expected to shoulder your muskets to defend ? 

'*But, then, * Protestants have always been hyal men.* Have 
they ? And what do they mean by ' loyalty ' ? I have never found 
that, in the north of Ireland, this word had any meaning at all, 
except that we, Protestants, hated the Papists, and despised the 
French. This, I think, if you will examine it, is the true theory of 
' loyalty ' in Ulster, I can hardly fancy any of my countrymen so 
totally stupid as to really prefer high taxes to low taxes, — to be 
really proud of the honor of supporting * the Prince Albert ' and hia 
Lady, and their children, and all the endless list of cousins and 
uncles that they have, in magnificent idleness, at the sole expense 
of half- starved laboring people. I should like to meet the northern 
farmer, or laboring man, who would tell me, in so many words, 
that he prefers dear government to cheap government ; that he 
likes the House of Brunswick better than his own house ; that he 
would rather have the affairs of the country managed by foreign 
noblemen and gentlemen than by himself and his neighbors ; that 
he is content to pay, equip, and arm an enormous army, and give 
the command of it to those foreign noblemen, and to be disarmed 
himself, or linUe to be disarmed, as you are, my friends, at any 
moment. I should like to sec the face of the Ulsterman who would 
say plainly that he deems himself unfit to have a voice in the man- 
agement of his own affairs, the outlay of his own taxes, or the gov- 
ernment of his own country. If any of you will admit this, I own 
he is a ' loyal ' man, and * attached to our venerable institutions ; ' 
and I wish him joy of his loyalty, and a good a]3pctite for his yello^f 
meal. 
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upon them from his castle, — are, they declare it with moat nen-oua 
solenmity, loyal men. Indeed, it was easy to sec that a vague fcelirrj 
was upon them of the real meaning and tendency of all these meet- 
ings, — of what all this must end in, and to what haven they, and 
you, and we, are all, in a happy hour, inevitably drifting together. 

" My friends, the People's Sovereignty, the land and sea and air 
of Ireland for the People of Ireland : this is the gospel that the 
heavens and the earth arc preaching, and that all hearts are secretly 
burning to embrace. Give up forever that old interpretation you 
put upon the word ' Repeal.' Repeal is no priest-movement ; it is 
no sectarian movement ; it is no money swindle, nor ' Eighty-two ' 
delusion, nor puffery, nor O'Connellism, nor Mullaghmast * green- 
cap ' stage-play, nor loud-sounding inanity of any sort, got up for 
any man's profit or praise. It is the mighty, passionate struggle of 
a nation hastening to be bom into new national life ; in which un- 
speakable throes all the parts, and powers, and elements of our 
Irish existence, — our Confederations, our Protestant Repeal Associ- 
ations, our Tenant-right Societies, our Clubs, Cliques, and Commit- 
tees, — amidst confusions enough and the saddest jostling and jum- 
bling, — are all inevitably tending to one and the same illustrious goal, 
— not a local legislature — not a return to ' our ancient Constitution,' 
not a golden link or a patchwork Parliament, or a College Green 
chapel-of-ease to Saint Stephen's — but an Irish Republic, one and 
indivisible. 

'* And how are we to meefc that day ? In arms^ my countrymen, 
in arms. Thus, and not otherwise, have ever nations of men 
sprung to h'berty and power. But why do I reason thus with you, 
— vnth you, the Irish of Ulster, who never have denied the noble 
creed and sacraments of manhood ? You have not been schooled 
for forty years in the fatal cant of moral force ; you have not been 
utterly debauched and emasculated by the clap- trap platitudes of 
public meetings, and the empty glare of * imposing demonstrations.' 
You have not yet learned the litany of slaves, and the whine of 
beaten hounds, and the way to die a coward's death. No ; let once 
the great idea of our country's destiny seize on you, my kinsmen, 
and the way will be plain before you as a pike-staff twelve feet 
long. 

'* Yet there is one lesson you must learn : — fraternal respect for 
your countrymen of the South, and that sympathy with them, and 
faith in tjiem, without which there can be no vital nationality in 
Ireland. Yo\i little know the history and sore trials and humilia- 
tions of this ancient Irish race ; ground and trampled first for long 
ages ill the very earth, and then taught — expressly taught — in sol- 
emn harangues, and even in sermons, that it was their duty to die, 
and see their children die before their faces, rather than resist their 
tyrants as men ought. You can hardly believe that creatures with 
Ihc gait and aspect of men could have been brought to this. And 
you cannot wonder that they should have been slow, slow, in strug- 
gling upward out of such darlcuess and desolation. But I tell you, 
the light has at length come to them : the llowery Spring of thiji 
year is the dawning of their day ; and before the cornfields of Ire« 
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CELAPTER XXI. 

JUBIES m IRBLAND — WHIG PBOFES8IONS OF IMPARTIALITY— IN 
THE DOCK — ^nOLMES CnALLENGINQ THE ARRAY — CLOSING 
8CBNB— THE CLUBS RESTRAINED— KY LAST WEEK IN IRE- 
LAND. 

In this chapter I shall gladly take leave of myself; for 
the moment has anived when I drop out of the history of 
Ireland, and disappear. 

In provoking this legal contest with the enemy, my cal- 
culation was that I should obtain over them an easy, signal, 
and most perilous victory — provided they did not pack tbo 
jury. But, if they should pack the jury, and snatch what 
they call a conviction by the usual methods of British Gov- 
ernment in Ireland, then I hoped the peoi)le were now too 
thoroughly roused to submit peaceably to such an outrage. 

The matter of juries had always been a knotty one in Ire- 
land, since the days of Edmund Si)enser. The poet of the 
" Faery Queene," being himself an English *' undertaker," 
and the grantee of forfeited estates, and being, therefore, 
the natural enemy of all Irishmen, in his famous " View of 
the State of Ireland," observes, through the mouth of 
Irenceus f — 

" Yet is the law of itself goode ; and the first institution thereof 
being given to aU EngUshmen very rightfully ; but now that tiie 
Irish have stepped into the very roomes of our English, wee are 
now to become heedful and provident in iuryes.'*'' * 

In fact, the difficulty was, that with Irishmen on juries, 
tlie English Sovereign never could obtain a verdict, either 
on inquisition into forfeited estates, or on criminal trials. 
Spenser, of course, attributes this to a natural turn for per- 
jury among the Irish: — "they make no conscience to per- 
jure themselves in their verdicts, and damne their soules." 
Yet Sir John Da vies, Attorney-General of King James the 
First, in Ireland, another very hostile authority, bears testi- 
mony to the loyalty and love of law and justice which pre* 

♦ Spenaer^s View, p. 34, 
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Ulysses counselled Neoptolemus, when the business was to 
procure the arms from Philoctetes imder false pretences : — 

* I know, indeed, that it is not yonr natural disposition 
To speak falsely, or to contrive injustice ; 
But— it is sweet to be the winner ; — 
Do it this once : and ajterwards we will be honest." 

During the two weeks that I awaited my tiial, it became 
well known that the " Government " would pack my jury 
most carefully; and our Dublin Confederate Clubs were 
becoming violently excited. The boldest of them were for 
making an attack on Newgate prison; letting the struggle 
commence there and then; cutting the gas-pipes on some 
dark night ; precipitating the clubs on Castle, barracks, and 
prisons ; and either clearing out our metropolis of the 
English enemy, or perishing amidst its ruins and cinders. 
This was the right counsel. I thought so then ; and, after 
many years, I deliberately think so still. 'J'he English 
Government had procured an " Act of Parlianicut " avow- 
edly to make it felony to say what nine-tenths of our people 
thought and felt; and was now about to shut out those 
nine-tenths of our people from the exercise of the common 
civic office of Jurors, to crush one man (no matter what 
man) under a notoriously false pretence. When I say false 
pretence, it is not that I deny the matter charged to me, 
but that I deny having ever been tried at all. The false 
pretence was the " trial." 

The Attorney-General resolved that the trial should take 
place at the regular Commission Court, or City Assizes; 
and that the jury should not be a special, but a common 
one. On the striking of special juries, he had discovered 
that I was fully able to expose, at least, if not defeat, 
the secret machinations of the Crown Officer ; so I was to be 
arraigned before a common jury of Dublin citizens, selected 
by the Sheriff to serve on the pending Commission. 

The Juror's Book, containing a list of all the qualified 
householders of Dublin, whose property entitled them to 
serve as jurors, had 4,570 names, of whom 3,000 were 
Catholics. Before my arrest, the Sheriff had designated one 
hundred and lifty of these jurors, and summoned them to 
attend on the Commission : but after my arrest, the Sheriff, 
knowing that important business was to be done — and 
beijig, as I have before explained, a creature of ths 
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:" .- ..:'':."» ■:..'::. ^ t<» jviutrato evt-n there, 

. •.. 1: i i . ..'..• 1 : !■• I. llii.!,' the eaii>o of om* 
'•-■... i !'. _-. * • » 1- • •l-M.i.K'd, mit, as 1 had 
. • : : ••i .-..r.iv .f ««-..r |., ,.|il,- iu the tii-ld, bnt by 
.• . . .. ■•.- ',' u •....»• i.'^i I'f a •Ki>:ai'd hiwyor and the 
I . 1»' i '""■} ' I :i I'-r; ;i -i >li"iitr. So »rn almost overcame 
i::'ii :•..': :., - 1 >;.v." *".»■• tx-jiii-^iti'Iy ilaboi-ated invparations 
< t' ''<..•' • :. ...y: j-.i.d I iMt that 1 wouKl i-espect Lord 
' !..!• ."I I :. l' V 1:; ''.■■• it' h • iiad hin'd on»* iif his detectives to 
>•.»'.» :.. • iu i:,'- •i;:i 1.. Tii:!i Would have been a crime ; but 
r'-i'-'-y li I -•• vii- M: I l.i'hi'U-^ a eriiin' as this prostitution of 
lli./ ( '..lii-v J,!:! ilj.- ii;;ii.i.' ai.'l f'»niis iif JuMiiee. 

'I'll" trial ] r ..■.■,-ii. ,|. 'i'li.- lia»li!!_r cuusel for the (h^fenco 
\\a>; «»!1 li'.l ••It il'-liin's, — tli«' bio'iliti'-iu-law of liol)ert 
I)iiiii:;i, ill" i::«»>t ciiiiiiv.hi bairi>i.i- in Ireland; — who had 
:il\\:i\>. priicd ilif Ijuiinr ui' a >illc uown, and all other 
li'Mioi.i and pr()Uioiii»ii.-:, at ilie hands of a government 
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wMch. he believed to be the mortal enemy of his country. 
Of course, he challenged the array of juroi*s on the ground 
of fraud ; but the Attorney-gcnerars brother, Stephen 
Monahan, clerk in the Attorney-General's office, and also 
one Wheeler, clerk in the Sheriff's office, had b(^en care- 
fully sent out of the city to a distant part of Ireland ; and 
Baron Lefroy was most happy to avsol himself of the de- 
fect of evidence to give his opinion that the panel was a 
good and honest panel. The Crown used its privilege of 
peremptory challenge to the very uttermost ; every Catho- 
lic, and most Protestants, who answered to their names, 
were ordered to " stand by." There were thirty-nine 
challenges : nineteen Catholics, — all the Catholics who an- 
swered to their names, were peremptorily set aside, and 
twenty other gentlemen, who, though Protestants, were sus- 
pected of some national feeling, were also set aside : — ^that 
is to say, the Crown dared not go to trial with me before 
the People, Catholic or Protestant. The twelve men finally 
obtained by the sifting process had amongst them two or three 
Englishmen ; the rest were fe-ithful slaves of the Castle ; 
and all Protestants of the most Orange dye. 

Of course there was a " verdict" of Guilty; and a sen- 
tence of fourteen years' transportation. The facts charged 
were easily proved ; they were patent, notorious, often 
repeated, and ostentatiously deliberate ; insomuch that 
jurymen who felt themselves to be subjects of the Queen 
of England could not do otherwise than convict. On the 
other hand, any Irish Nationalist must acquit. Never be- 
fore had the government of the foreign enemy and the 
Irish people met on so plain an issue. Never before was it 
made so manifest that the enemy's government maint^dns 
its supremacy over Ireland by systematically breaking 
the "law," — even its own law; by turning its judicial 
trials into solemn farces, its ermined judges into bad actors, 
and its fountain of Justice into an obscene " mother of 
dead dogs." 

Of course, both Mr. Holmes, and the prisoner on trial, 
took good care to manifest their sense of all this. Holmes 
informed the jury that they knew themselves to be well 
and truly packed; and when I was asked if I had any- 
thing to say why sentence shoTr^ not be passed u{)on nie, I 
remarked that I had not been tried. Baron liofroy oli^oso 
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,,;... .. ^,.f .;.;^ .j^ .^ji iiiUM-ai'liinrnt uf the jury for perjury: 

: • \ r ... ..... : . o.i.:i-;iii«-; liii- jiulL;t\ 1 onuld not, in 

'...' . .<■ !.. ■..■ :.'. ' f my lir-. iiir-rJ to Miill-r any nii.sivpre- 

> ..- .• .. • ■'•'.. irii'- i--.ii': > • i iKtirruj»ioil liini to iWlare 
: .1' 1 li i :. : « '.. ivj- :!.•• jur.'!'-; with perjury ; Imt cli.-irged 
:'..'• -!.•■: i:i' r':..i' i^^, iin«'Tl:t r i::ini" lor the Qiuvn,) \i"itli ein- 

7 .1 :.'.!:: ;^ '-'.As ti..'«M- wl;i> wt-n* woU known to be mv mor- 

• • • 

• I. t :.. I'ii.-. \Vi,» u tilt* s»ntinoe was |*asse«l, and every 
!. .11: .:. i- ;t.j ::. •■ 'iiit, frii-ntls and t'm*niies, stood aj^hast at 
!- 1 . :.i : ■;- -■ %■ ritv, I ad«h-i>>s<.>d tho iudvrcs in a few sen- 
: : ■ -. V.!. i ::. 1 • "L'-ntniit-d all the disihiin and deliance 
: .1- ii.. i I" ■ :i j;i'.ii- riiii: in niv heart for two davs: — 

•■ ■ T:. ^ '..i-. : ..> v.« -.v lii r..* it-* jwrt, and the Queen of En^irlaiid^ 
} • r . • :: :.:. '. _■ v. n:r.'.t n: in Irtla::«l. nn- now Si'curo, pnrsuaut to 
:.:.:"; .-....::.■ :.: I havi- doi.r n^yjiart also. Three mouths ago 
1 J : . - i 1. i t".:irt iiil.-n ainl his gi'^vomment, who hold ibis 
I . ".• : r :". 1.:. .'.>:i. t':;;t I wi-aM ]'rovi ike him into his courts of 
.- . . ;> J "..ki •» •■: thi-i kiud aro callo<l. and that I would force 
■ .. ',••:'•'.:. '.> :.:.ti i:.:..riMU-!v. to i«:'.ok a jun* a^inst me to convicfc 
1 '•.■:'...»! 1 vM-uM w.ilk a fno man out of this court, and 
1 . '..■• hill. ! ' :. *.<::!-: i'l :i!:iithi r litld. My L->rds, 1 knew I was 

> •■ ... ::.v ;.:. . :. t* at rnv! ; hut I knew that, in either event, vic- 
: . > ■ ;.i i • V. .: I ::i.- : - arnl it is with me. Neither the jurj*, nor the 

; :_■ -. i..»r:;:.y 1 :'.. r isiaii in thi.'* lourt pD'sumes to ima^inethatit is 
:i ■ r ::..::. .' \x :. » ^•...:;«;-j i:i tij:> uhn-k < inurinurs of applause, which the 
]■..'• :.'i' ::v.':'- I :•> it pn s<i. I Ijaw >hii\vn what the law is made 

< : \'\ Iii '.:.nt\. I h.i. I- shnv\nth:it lur Majesty's gfovommcnt sustains 
iT^» 1: i:. I.' I;ii:il hy p:uk».«l jiirits - by jiiiitizau judges — by perjured 

'* .\:i- :• Ml !;::i rr;ipTioii from Baron Lefroy — who * could not sit 
thifv.' t.» Mill- r the pr:pnn«»r at tmit bar to utter very nearly a 
n :• liiiiii vf till olTviu'e fur which he had been sentenced — Mitchel 
Jill !■ *••]■ il : 

•• • WiiiT I h.:vt' now to add is simply this — I have acted all 
thMit;.rli il.i- hu.-imss, fri'in the lirr^t. mulor a Ktn»nj»' sense of duty. 
1 iiii im; u }i«nt anythiiiij 1 have done ; and I l>elieve that the course 
vlii<'li I h;ivc M]niiitl is only eommonctd. The Roman who saw 
}i\'> li imI liin.in.r t«> a.*ih«'s before the tyrant, promised that thrive 
h;ii:ilr<il sliuuM I'i'ilow out hi.s ent<jrj)rise. Can I not promise for 
OIII-. t\.rtw.>. l"ia' tiiriM'?- -' 

'• iTMliiatin;.', as \w s])oke. Rcilly. Martin, and Meagher. 'Prom- 
i.-o i'"V iiu' '- -* ami mo' — 'and me, Mitchel,* rose around him in 

< »m;.iii:i.'-li(l toiios of oarucst solemnity, passionate- defiance, 
;»inl I'larit ss (h'votion. from his frieiuls and followers ; and, em- 
I'lariiig the ixeiling soen«' in a glance, he cried with proud eager- 
n« >■; : — 

** • I'or one, for twn. for thn-c ? Aye, f»>r himdreds ! ' 

**A scene of immeUfrC exciieuKJUt loilowed, in the midst 0/ 
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which the judges fled from the bench, the prisoner was huddled off, 
waving his hajnd to his friends ; two of whom, Meagher and Do- 
heney, were arrested for giving vent to the feeling impossible to 
suppress at such a moment. 

*' After they had been discharged, and when order was restored, 
Holmes rose to add his defiance to that of the prisoner. He 
said : — 

** * My lords : — I think I had a perfect right to use the language 
I did yesterday. I wish now to state that what I said yesterday, 
as an advocate, I adopt to-day as my own opinion. I here avow 
all I have said ; and, perhaps, under the late Act of Parliament, her 
Majesty's Attorney-General, if I have violated the law, may think 
it his duty to proceed against me in that way. I now say, with do- 
liberation, that the sentiments I expressed with regard to England, 
and her treatment of this country, are my sentiments ; and I here 
avow them openly. The Attorney- General is present — I retract 
nothing. These are my well-judged sentiments — these arc my opin- 
ions as to the relative position of England and Ireland, and I have, 
as you seem to insinuate, violated the law by stating these opin- 
ions. I now deliberately do so again. Let her Majesty's Attor- 
ney-General do his duty to his government : I have done mine to 
my country.'" 

Before dismissing myself from the scene forever, I will 
add that if anything had been wanted to justify me, in my 
own ej^es, for all that I had done and meditated, the earnest 
and impassioned advocacy of the brave old Republican of 
'98 would have contented me well. It caused me to feel 
that my defeated life was at least one link in the unbroken 
chain of testimony borne by my country against foreign 
dominion ; and with this consciousness I knew that my 
chains would weigh light. "In this island," exclaimed 
Meagher, " the English never, never shall have rest. The 
work begun by the Norman never shall be completed." 

An ai*med steamer waited in the river on the day of my 
sentence ; the whole garrison of Dublin was under arms, on 
pretence of a review in, the Park ; a place was secretly de- 
signated for my embarkation, below the city, where bridges 
over a canal, and over the entrance to the Custom House 
docks could be raised, to prevent any concourse of the peo- 
ple in that direction ; and, two or three hours after the sen- 
tence, I was hurried off in a close omnibus filled with police, 
and carried by a circuitous route to the river, escorted by a 
force of cavalry and mounted })olice. 

For two days before, the leaders of the Confederation had 
been earnestly engaged in restraining the natural impulse of 
our Clubs to attempt a rescue. Meagher and Keilly had 
13 



B|0 TOM IA£T cosquBsr ^ 

htm at t*^ (^ifT far Aia fc y o r tfi wuqmMb " I bai« 
bM ov U* tv fi**," L-ii.hi»iil Bun/ to &» CtttV " and I 
^«« n: kt atL>m «*tw tbr •■»«.'* llt^«rltkil •WLnJ 
ifcaS belii«e t&r uiuwj abavU FMtwrfc as in « rotiTiei-ciil]), 
■"iii^iiibWiTiii -iirii'i ir pool oTUttod. Ihu O'Bow 
III irhiiiilfiiB I>aym: mm* «mLks of oar OoD&tesM 
«B Mtt rf rbeiirwJi»»^«H Wfriariialto wiyoii^tbpfiiawMi, 
■otlMlfBn»«>-lM>4aPl<ihm|Jmwl«»D, tnawbainrt ofw 
haniUaa WBaf»; atbMS«tiU b«*v h<pti cbargHl tritli oji- 
poriai all iMVv^BMt e«t of pmitDal bovtilitj to tan, or o«t 
of MM* MiwaHiix. I k»»» «0 au« lo aeruluinD mnttvci: 
■nd il ia «koa^ to know tt«t tke moit tnwted meti in tlie 
OMibdantMtt S^iQT ilt<m iiiiinnl to itwtisiB the Claim, aud 
■•■■r fh» Uk aet of iM* -*-*■"»*" «— *■"■"' ioault uiil rnii- 
np to bo iiiifitnl IB qaieL Tbcgr auM» to do, Lb« lU; 



r mjr Dwa Inuid, link Utev ^onM 
wmSar tne to b» Mxried »w»7 |nMirfitIl7 : I nloaed ulhiriy ; 
M)il prtb&fa ion bitltfrir. 

It/-illj futanl in BDntt n(^ Heachiv, bring n-lnctantlf 
mmvJ hr tlie Duiji^it^ i>f lua onfunKHB Xit vfaiwk ttifi iwroa 
UDi-uLf »r liU iMMoa, Ufamivd like (be mt, lo c4dDi tiia 
ituIifUBUnn of ikt CIuIib : »xtA it ia jmrt to gire bis awn a(v 
ojuikt of bis iiwn mtii]ii^U In a sjiMMib to tlte CoofMleraUDii, 
n fi-w iluvH after niy tv.iiiiiv«I, Ue aaid : — 



tUneai 



Wn :it tbo lals Council, 1 shall not bold mj-scU exempt. 
thi-]r ni« inlilaiii'^, u. am I. Bftween Uie hearts of the people tf 
Uin batmnis of Uii' |p]r<'runi(iiit, t took uy Et&nd, witb the ni 
bets f if thn Gmtncil, nni) wnmeil bv:k tlio pruJpiMte dovoUoD w 
~ nd Bt juniilmDe at « mime, I am here to snSKcr for tJwt .. 

u IwlMnTD It tu have liRm IIib net of it dasUil, treat me wilA'S 
iiTwilh DO rptpecd. Viniliette yoar couTBge in t 
iini>i«(tiini«nt of thu iMwanL The necenities and peiila of t 
uaiui- fiirbij tlie intt^rchoiigi} cf coailcidee. CiTilitaee s 
pinci! in the wbiri ami tumult of the tempesL 

' ' 'Hiu oddreaa of the Coancil to tlie people of Irelutd — t^ at 
tigxuA by WilLbnt Smith O'nrien — bears witueus to your determau 
titiu. tt *ltttes that thouwuiils of ConfetleriUcs had pledged thein- 
Milvw that Jnhn Mltchel Kbmild not leave tbesB shoreB but tlirooglt 
Ihctr btooil. Wo wore bcmnd to make thia Btalement — booiid in joe- 
tdog to ymi — boimd iii honor to the rainntiy, Wliatcpver odinm ini^' 
n^ w from tbnt nonue of Tlotoriona doiinoce, iu wbiub the goremBi'—^- 
playod lid f ut without a. BtoiamM oi a ubcok, none falle oa f 
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You would have fought, had we not seized your hands, and bound 
them. 

''Let no foul tongue, then, spit its sarcasm upon the people. 
They wore ready for the sacrifice ; and had the word been given, the 
stars would bum this night above a thousand crimsoned graves. 
The guilt is ours ; — let the sarcasms f aU upon our heads. 

''We told you in the Clubs, four days previous to the trial, the 
reasons that compelled us to oppose the project of a rescue. The 
concentration of 10,000 troops upon the city — the incomplete organi- 
zation of the people — the insufficiency of food, in case of a sustained 
resistance — ^the uncertainty as to how far the country districts were 
prepared to support us — these were the chief reasons that forced us 
into an antagonism with your generosity, your devotion, your in- 
trepidity. Night after night we visited the Clubs, to know your 
sentiments, your determination ; — and to the course we instructed 
you to adopt, you gave, at length, a reluctant sanction. 

" Now, I do not think it would be candid in me to conceal the 
fact, that the day subsequent to the arrest of John Mitchel, I gave 
expression to sentiments having a tendency quite opposite to the 
advice I have mentioned. At a meeting of the ' Grattan Club,' I 
said that the Confederation ought to come to the resolution to resist 
by force the transportation of John Mitchel ; and if the worst bef el 
us, the ship that carried him away should sail upon a sea of blood. 
I said this, and I shall not now conceal it. I said this, and I shall 
not shrink from the reproach of having acted otherwise. Upon 
consideration, I became convinced they were sentiments which, if 
acted upon, would associate my name with the ruin of the cause. 
I felt it my duty, therefore to retract them; — not to disown, but to 
condemn them; — not to shrink from the responsibility which the 
avowal of them might entail, but to avert the disaster which the 
enforcement of them would ensure. 

" You have now heard all I have to say on that point ; and with 
a conscience happy in the thought that it has concealed nothing, I 
shall exultingly look forward to an event — the shadow of which al- 
ready encompasses us — for the vindication of my conduct, and the 
attestation of my truth. Call me coward, — call me renegade. I 
will accept these titles as the penalties which a fidelity to my con- 
victions has imposed. It will be so for a short time only. To the 
end I see the path I have been ordained to walk : and upon the 
grave which closes in that path, I can read no coward's epitaph." 

The enemy were themselves somewhat surprised at the 
ease with which they had borne me out of the heart of Dub- 
lin, at noonday, in chains ; and evidently thought they 
would have but small trouble in crushing any attempts at 
insurrection afterwards. The Confederates waited until 
*' the time " should come ; and some of them, indeed, were 
fully resolved to make an insurrection in the harvest : yet, 
as might have been expected, " the time " never came. The 
individual desperation of Dillon, Meagher, ()'GormaU| 
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Li'viKS n*'illy, ooiiM urliieve notliing while the people were 
<li^^|^irit^*ll lM»th l»y famiiio and by long submission to insolent 
oppn'ssion. ** When will the time come?" exclaimed Mar- 
tin, *' tlif time about wliich your orators so boldly vaxmt, 
iuni<I ilu^ lirrce shouts of your applause? If it come not 
wlion ono of you, s<4('cted by your enemies as your champion, 
is Hont to }K.'rish among tliieves and murderers, for the crime 
of lovinjjj and defending his mitive land, — then it will never 
come — 7//T<T." 

Two or throe other incidents of my last week on Irish 
gt(>und will ht»lp to till up the picture of the time. Reilly was 
arn'st<'tl on the charge^ of saying to the members of his Club, 
when turning into their ])lace of meeting — ** Left wheel." 
It was a torui of military drilling, though the Clubmen were 
without weapons, lie was kept in a station-house all night; 
antl bail was refused in the morning. In the course of the 
dav li(! wius fullv committed for trial, and bail was taken. 
During the whole week, the large force of the city police 
had orders to stop all processions, to arrest citizens, on any 
or on no chargt^s; and geneniUy to " strike teiTor." In the 
mcnntiuMs everv dav was brinijinjf in more tenible news of 
the devastation of the Famine, and evictions of the tenan- 
tiy. " On Friilay," says the Tlpperary Vindicator^ " the 
landlord appeared upon the ground, attended by the sheriff 
and a body of policemen, and commenced the process of 
eject uient," etc. On that moniing, and at that spot, thirty 
jjersons wore dragged out of their houses, and the houses 
pulled down. One of the evicted tenants was a widow — 
** a solvent tenant comes and offers to pay the arreajrs due 
by the widow; but a desire on Mr. Scully's part to coii- 
soli' fate prevented the arrangement." 

The same week a writer in the Cork Examiner^ writing 
from Skibbercen, says : — 

' ' Our town presents nothing but a moving mass of military and 
])olico, conveying to and from th e cout-houpe crowds of famine 
culprits. I attended the coiui; for a few hours this day. The dock 
was erowded with the prisoners, not one of whom, when called up 
for trial, was able to su])port himself in front of the dock. The 
B(;ntence of the court was received by each prisoner with apparent 
satisfaction. Even transportation appeared to many to be a relaxa- 
tion from their sufferings." 

'' One of the jurors," it is added, ^' proposed a resolution 
that the goveranient were the authors of the miseiy, and 
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hoped his brother jurors would mark their disap])robatioD 
of such a government." But his brother jurors would do 
nothing of the kind: too many of his brother jurors, no 
doubt, expected some small place about the great govern- 
ment " relief-works : " they could not afford to ** mark their 
disapprobation." 

On Tuesday, of the same week, — it being then well known 
that the Crown would pack their jury, — a meeting of the 
citizens of Dublin was held at the Royal Exchange to pro- 
test ; and Mr. John O'Connell went so far as to move this 
Resolution : — 

*' Resolved^ That we consider the right of trial by a jury as a most 
sacred inheritance ; in the security of person, property, and charao- 
ter." 

The meeting then proceeded to protest against " the prac- 
tice of arranging juries to obtain convictions." During the 
same week the poorhouses, hospitals, gaols, and many build- 
ings taken temporarily for the purpose, were overflowing 
with starving wretches ; and fevered patients wore occupy- 
ing the same bed with famished corpses : but on every day 
of the same week large cargoes of grain and cattle were leav- 
ing every port for England. The Orangemen of the North 
were holding meetings to avow hostility to Repealers and to 
" Jezebel," and eagerly crying " To Hell with the Pope ! " 
Thus British policy was in full and successful operation at 
every point, on the day when I left my country in the fetters 
of the enemy. 

Henceforth, I know nothing of Irish affairs from personal 
observation ; and must content myself with epitomising the 
rest of the dreary story fix)m other authorities. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

TRirMIMI OP THE KNEMY— THE ** IBI MI TRIBUNE" — THE RDITOBfl 
II\nK\!< CfUlIM'rt SI'SPKNDKD— NUMEROUS ARRESTS— O^BRIEN 
TAKE?* TO THE CorNTKY— ('ARIIICK — KILLENAULE — BALLIN- 
«iAKUY— DISI'EUSIoN OF THE rEOrLE— SO INSURRECTION. 

TiiK wliolr Iirltlsh Prrss, wliicli in»vor strikes so viciously 
at ail riii'inv as wIkmi he is down mid in chains, sent after me 
n\i II iv ihiik \()va!'«' out* ouutinuons shriek of execration and 
triumph tliat raiiie to my ear even in my Bermuda prison. 
Tin- ** i:'»v«'niiiient '' >vas to have no trouble, as they fondly 
llatiiT«il ihi'uiselves, thencefortli. Ireland, once cleared of 
/nt\ was to Ih? inana<jeable. There was to bo no more jury- 
jiaikiii^ if' fHtsslhlr^ an<l eoiK'iliatory govermnent was to cora- 
iii» iM"(» witli IlaU'as (Aupus, Trial by Jury, and other 
Piilhhl'ni (if th«- liritish Constitution. 

I»ui the nainy was somewhat too sanguine. The pro- 
fuuml J•a^^si^.u of wrath and shame, kindled throughout Ire- 
laud liy iln' iin'ith'iits of my j)retendcd trial, could not sink 
down and allay its<'lf so speedily as the ameliorative enemy 
1io})(mI. At th{? iirxt meeting of the Confederation, Meagher, 
in a most, noble and intensely passionate speech which I have 
already cited, said: — 

*' W<; arc no loiiic«"r nuwters of our lives. They belong to our 
eomjtry,- t<> lilxTty, — to venpfcaucc. Uix)n the walls of Newgate a 
ftttricd hand has inscribed this destiny. We shall be the mortTZS 
or tlui ruhrs of a revolution. . . Once again they shall have to 
pack their jury-box ; ouce agTiin exhibit to the world the frauds and 
mockeries, the tricks oud i>erjuries, upon which tiieir power la 
bJiHcd. " 

()nc(^ again ! Yes, in<lee<l, and more than once, they were 
to j)aek their jury. True, they felt reluctant to do it ; but 
tli(^ alternative was, — to pack juries, or give up Ireland. 
This, indeed, had become too aj)parent. The open and au- 
clacions proceedings which had taken place on my trial made 
it clear that the enemy would, without scruple, ** exhibit to 
the world frauds and mockeries, tricks and perjuries" — but 
that th(^y could not bear to think of exhibiting to the world 
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the spectacle of Ireland wrested out of the clutches of Eng- 
land. 

The fierce enthusiasm of our Confederates was redoubled 
after my removal. They hoped, at least, that if they were 
restrained from action then^ it was to some good end, with 
some sure and well-defined purpose ; and, there were many 
thousands of men then in Ireland, who longed and burned, 
for that end and that purpose, to earn an honorable death. 
How the British system disappointed them even of an hon- 
orable death, remains still to be told. A man can die in 
Ireland of hunger, or of famine-typhus, or of a broken heart, 
or of delirium tremens ^ but to die for your country, — the 
death dudce et decorum^ — to die on a fair field, fighting for 
freedom and honor, — to die the death even of a defeated sol- 
dier, as Hofer died ; or so much as to mount the gallows 
like Robert Emmet, to pay the penalty of a glorious " trea- 
son," — even this was an euthanasia which British policy could 
no longer afibrd to an Irish Nationalist. 

Yet with all odds against them, — with the Irish gentry 
thoroughly corrupted or frightened out of their senses, and 
with the " government " enemy obviously bent on treating 
our national aspiration as an ignominious crime, worthy to 
be ranked only with the offences of burglars or pickpockets, 
— still there were men resolved to dare the worst and utter- 
most for but one chance of rousing that down-trodden peo- 
ple to one manful effort of resistance against so base and 
cruel a tyranny. The Irish Confederation re-constituted its 
Council, and set itself more diligently than ever to the task 
of inducing the people to procure arms, with a view to a 
final struggle in the harvest. And as it was clear that there 
was nothing the enemy dreaded so much as a bold and hon- 
est newspaper which would expose their plots of slaughter 
and turn their liberal professions inside out, it was before all 
things necessary to establish a newspaper to take the place 
of the United- Ji^shman, 

It w«is a breach as deadly and imminent as ever yawned 
in a beleaguered wall ; but men were found prompt to stand 
in it. Within two weeks after my trial, the Irish Tribune 
was issued, edited by O'Doherty, Williams, and Antisell. 
In two weeks more, on the 24tli of June, came forth another 
and perhaps the ablest of our revolutionary organs, — the 
Irish Felon, Its editor and proprietor was John Martin ; a 
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1,'sii t I'Mi.nv iriiitliiiian nf tlic county Dowti, who had been 
1. I \'.4:.^ • :.!.• -ti'l wirh all natiniial movi'iiioiits in Ireland, 
•:.■• li- 1" .'I A-^M** iatiiii, thr Irisli l\>iife«UTation, — but who 
1. . I ii- \ I r-. I n iiui-^rtl In thf J til ill of lirsjierate resistance 
*.». i ■ -iW li;- !..■ i iiinl ila>li in.: atrocity of the cnemv on the 
■ - i • !: "\ iii\ |!!«ii'i"»l '* uial." lie came calmlv to the 
. -.W' '.-•u tl. • til.- n:iii"n mu^t now at last set its back to 
: .■ N^M.i; .tii'l •i...: it' ii<> nthi-r would lead in this, Ad would. 
l':-iM :!. ■ i'ji.:i:::j ariic!', sii;n»'d with Martinis name, I ex- 
T' • ;i jMr;i_:i..|ili Ml- tw»i, lis sullicieut indication of hia posi- 

"A* ''• •■ :\y.:" w'm ri Julm Mitrhil Iny in Xewj^at-c prison, expect- 
: _' '.»:. :; :..'»• L»iil r!;:r-iHii»ii's * loriih-d uic-e ' might bring', J stated 

..- . y . : .ri..iii tiiat il" ilif Iii-h jM-niilu iH.Tmilted the English 

.'i ■.■.'• \ t . !■■ ■ -ir:nii:i:!- lii** li i^-il uiiiriU-r. the national cause would 

r . • .1 If ;!:■«. ;_n-iii raunii. Tliu transpi»rtation of a man as 

' . !'"r I,"- "i: T •»■ 'irimiiiis In Id and professed by at least fivc- 

■ - : : ;> < ■• r.;:;.iiM :». sii nicl tn nu* s«» violent and so insulthig 

:. ...I V. r-'i..-. "M.-it siiiiiiiissioii lo it must bo taken to signify 
■ .'• ^!;i\'.-.v --. Tiii- lji;.lis]» <f»»vomment, the proclaimed 
« • . ■. • t' f-.r !.;i':-ii:iliiv. li:iil «lilib»'rat«.'lv Bclected John Mitchel 
*■■ ■ • .1; t' < :r '. " ■ ■ ■Mn-t.' upnTi him as rejirescntative of the Irish 
i.-i';--. Kyii.ii:: !i ; iiini i'i»r ' I'rlnny ' they virtually indicted five- 
'. ' - ' f ii.«- I:.-:i p'liiiif for * felony, ' By sentencing him to 
!-..t! i! \ I--" t :-..:i- 1 Ii 'Mil lit -11 tt» a] ien:dstrillciMent. they pronounced 
1 V -:'.:! • I" t::i- I:i-ii j'.opU' jriiilty of a crime worthy of such 
i I', li II '• ; ;iii«l \ .t-y ihtl.'in* that every individual of the six 
J . .i'!.-s..r hi-ii lii'iM al, rswhoi'seaix'S a similar doom, escapes it not 
t',; •:■ }i r,.,JiT aii'l l.iw, hut llirou^h the m« Toy or at the discretion 
« '■ ilif I!., -li-h Mi?ii>i«r. The audacity of our tjTants must be 
a t ■ 1 ; ! 1 « ■ \\ i « 1 1 ; : • ■ 1 1 . T 1 1 • y i -ircu i jy i »u r c« m ii t ry with military force, in our 
1- •;■:'.•'. i-;. au-j: ba: nuks of our very marts and colleges, as if to defy 
iiMi t-«« :; il!-::;.''' any iiiai:ly I'lidr i hat might linger among our youth, 
'i i;- ;, jit rv«it our jnfiii'i- jnp'e iiit<i an organization of street bullies, 
as if III iliiv*' all pia«'-l')v:n.ir. industrious citizens into the ranks 
nf (ji-albfiinn. Th« y in^jilt iho jx^or dupes of * legal and constitu- 
tit.i'.ii" ::;.ita!i(»n. an<l rniUly oju-n their eyes to the real nature of 
ft»i«'iL-ii nili', by sii.'li an outrage on ])ublic decency and justice 
as this * trial.' a;rLriaval<'d as it must bo ))y the official meanness, 
bnitaliiy. liyp-u-risy, and perjury, rcijuisitc for effecting their object. 
'i'li'V liii»k uH'.isuns to provoke tlitMictive hostility of all Irishmen 
who Invcd iustiii", or rcspccited religion. They defied and chal- 
Iciiu-"'-'! all I'.irtiis of tin; Irish jx'oj^le ; and I did think that such a 
cbiiilrni^o cniiM not lion<»ra'ily or prud(;ntly be nifused, and that the 
al»i<'. t subiuis^io;] nf tlio Irisli p(M»])lo in that matter might destroy 
tho national cause l\)r this ^rju'ration. 

" I must frankly say that I si ill disa])prove of the ])oUcy pursued 
by the Rei)eal lca<lera on that oceasiou. But I believe that thoii 
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motives, whether mistaken or not, were honorable; and I am 
satisfied that there is a strong and growing spirit of resistance 
among Repealers of all parties, as well as a spreading disaffection 
to the foreign tyranny among those Irishmen who have not yet pro- 
nounced for Ireland. And, on the whole, I perceive sufficient 
reasons for expecting the success of the national cause. 

** That I do not now exile myself, is a proof that I hope to witness 
the overthrow, and assist in the overthrow, of that most abominable 
tyranny the world now groans under,— the British imperial system. 

'* To gain permission for the Irish people to care for their own 
lives, their own happiness and dignity, — to abolish the political 
conditions which compel the classes of our people to hate and to 
murder each other, and which compel the Irish people to hate tho 
very name of the English, — to end the reign of fraud, perjury, 
corruption, and ' government ' butchery, — and to make law^ order^ 
and peace possible in Ireland, — Ths Irish Felon takes its place 
among the combatants in the holy war now waging in this island 
against foreign tyranny. In conducting it, my weapons shall be — 
the truthy t/ie whole truths and nothing but Hie truthy so Jielp me 
God! 

" JonN Martin." 

Reilly was an ardent fellow-laborer with Martin; and 
James Finton Lalor, of Kildare county, came up to Dublin 
and threw himself into the work. Lalor was the most 
powerful political writer that our cause had yet called forth, 
if I except Davis only. These two journals established 
themselves in Trinity Street ; one in my office, and the other 
next door to it ; so that instead of one regular avowed 
organ of insurrection, the enemy had to deal with two. 
Mr. Duffy, also, in the J^ation, became now as urgent and 
vehement in exciting the people to resistance as I had been, 
or as the Tribune or Felon themselves. For five weeks 
thereafter truth and manhood, that is, "treason-felony," 
were openly taught and enforced ; but six weeks would have 
been too much. The police were ordered to forcibly stop 
the sale of j)apers by vendors in the streets ; and warrants 
w('r(^ issued for the arrest of all the Editors, — Martin, Duffy, 
O'Dolierty, and Williams. The country was beginning 
to bristl(3 with pikes ; men were praying for the whitening 
of tlie harvest ; and it was plain that, before the reign of 
" Law and Order " should begin, other terrible examples 
must be made; other juries must be packed; then, after 
tluitj a Whig *' government " would surely begin to deal with 
Ireland in a conciliatory spirit! 

Throughout all those scenes, the honible famine was rag- 
la* 
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ill;; ;is it h:ul lu'vrr ra^-'il lH»fo!-o; — and the police and 
iiiilit:ir\, lufih ill towns and in tlie country, were busDy 
t ni] •!-•>« tl in tin' srrvifc of «-jtH.'tiu^ tenants, — pulling down 
tlnir Imu-i's, srarcliin;; t»iit and seizing hidden weapons, — 
aii'l t-ti-riin:; ciiHVi»ys of grain and [»ro visions to the seaside, 
:\< iliitMi^'li an «Mn-iny\s country. Yet rumors began to grow 
and >pn'atl ( nnicli rxai:gt 'rated rumors, as I fear,) of a very 
pii' ral arming; amnngst the peasantry and the Clubmen 
i>f till- towns : and the polici^ had but small success in their 
sianliis for aims ; for in fact these were carefully built into 
ston»* walls, or earricd to the gi'aveyards, with a mourning 
fun- lal I .Moit, antl hurietl in Collins, shrouded in well-oiled 
llann*'!, **in h«»{M' of a hap]>y resurrection." 

'ri»»' fn«'iuy thought it wisest not to wait for the harvest; 
and n-solv«'«l \^^ bring matte i*s to a head at once. Accord- 
in-jly, th»'y aNk<d Parliament to suspend the Habeas 
< 'nrjtffs Aet in Ireland, so as to enable them to seize upon 
any |M'i*>on <»r number of persons whom they might tlnnk 
ilanix* rous, and throw them into prison without any charge 
ai::tin>t tiicin. rarliament piussed the Bill at once ; and in 
truth it is an ordinary proeedure for Ireland. It may occur 
as a eurious retlretion, that, whereas the Britisli Constitu- 
tion, that wondrr and envy of surrounding nations, is said 
to hold out as its bulwark and palladium, those two immor- 
tal rii^hts of r.ritons, — Trial by Jury, and the Habeas 
( Nu'pus Art,— till* siun<^ Constitution has never been able to 
maintain itself in Ireland, save by subverting Trial by Jury, 
an<l snspi'ntling the Habeas Corpus Act. 

Instantly numerous warrants were placed in the hands of 
the oinni})resent poliei' ; and in every town and village inlre- 
lainl suthh-n arrests w(?ro made. The enemy had taken care 
to inloiin t lifMiisel ves who were the leading and active Confed- 
erati s all over the island, — the Tresidents and Secretaries of 
('luhs, an<l zealous organizers of drilling and pike-exercise. 
These were siized from day to day, sometimes with circum- 
stances of brutality, (which was useful to the enemy 
in "striking terror,") and thrust into dungeons, or paraded 
before; their fellow-citizens in chains. Martin and the other 
editors were in Newgate ])risoii, awaiting transportation as 
felons. Warrants wore out against O'Brien and Meagher. 

Wtill, the tunc had conu^ at last. If Irehmd had one blow 
lo strike, now was her day. (jueen Yictoria would not 
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wait till the Autumn should place in the people's hands the 
ample commissariat of their war ; and decreed that if they 
would fight, they should, at least, fight fasting. O'Brien was 
at the house of a friend in Wexford county, when he heard 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, and that a warrant 
had issued for his own arrest. He was quickly joined by 
Dillon and Meagher. Doheny and MacManus, with some 
others, betook themselves to the Tipperary hills, and " put 
themselves upon the country." O'Gorman hurried to 
Limerick and Clare, to s6e what preparation existed there 
for the struggle, and to give it a direction, lieilly and 
Smith ranged over Kilkenny and Tipperary, eagerly seeking 
for insurrectionary fuel ready to be kindled ; sometimes in 
communication with O'Brien and his party, at other times 
alone. To O'Brien, on account of his character, his services, 
and his value to the cause, the leadership seemed to be as- 
signed by common consent. 

It comes very easy to men who sat at home in those days, 
and did and attemj)ted to do nothing, to criticize the pro- 
ceedings of O'Brien and those brave men who sought in his 
company for an honorable chance of throwing their lives 
away. But it must be obvious, from the narrative of tlie 
three years' previous famine, what a hopeless sort of material 
for spirited national resistance was then to bo foimd in the 
rural districts of Ireland. Bands of exterminated i)easants, 
trooping to the already too full poorliouses ; straggling col- 
umns of hunted wvetches, with their old people, wives, and 
little ones, wendmg their way to Cork or Waterford, to 
take shij)ping for America ; the people not yet ejected, 
frightened and desponding ; with no interest in the lands they 
tilled, no property in the house above their heads, no food, 
no arms, with the slavish habits bred by long ages of oppres- 
sion ground into their souls, and that momentary proud 
flush of passionate hope kindled by O'Connell's agitation, 
long since dimmed and darkened by bitter hunger and hard- 
sliij), — Ah ! how could the storm- voice of Demosthenes, 
and the burning song of Tyrtaeus rouse such a people as 
tliis ! A whole Pentecost of fiery tongues, if they descended 
upon sucli a dull material, would fall extinguished in smoke 
and stench like a lamp blown out. 

So one might well anticipate : and so it would assuredly 
be amongst any other peasantry on earth, who had been so 
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loni: f<ul'*HM'tfMl to similar trojitineiit. But there is in the 
Iri>»h liiitiin" a wnndtrful spring and an intense vitality: 
ins<>iiin<'li that I Ih-Iipv**, ovru now, the chances of a success* 
fill in>un«'ct ion in 'IS to Imw l>oou by no means desperate. 
At any r:iU\ ()'r»ri<*n and his conn-ados were resolute to give 
thi" pfMHilf a ilian<M«; knowing full well that though they 
shnuld h.' mown tlown in myriads hyshot and steel, it would 
h«' a InMirr Int than p(M)rh<)Uses and faniine-gi*aves. 

It is nrrdful, h«*n», to sprak of the Irisli priesthood and the 
]iart ^^lli(■ll tiny tonkin that last agony of our counny. 
lliilnTto 1 havr n«a had (►coasion to siiv much of the Catholic 
<'Inirch, tlionu'li it niaki'S so potent an element in Irish life, 
i\ir till' ii-a^on iliat in all yehcment popular movements it 
always fnlldws tli«* ]K'opl(», and never loads : unless the move- 
nnn: 1h' stioni; and swt»"pingonough to command and coerce 
tljr clir-LTy, tln^ chriry keep aloof from it altogether. In- 
st inrtivrly, th<' Ciiuivh adheros to what is established, 
(►ppnsrs violent action, syni])athizes only with success. Thus, 
in ()'('i)nn»'irs Kopoal Agitation, sovond bishops held them- 
srj\«-s neutral ; and hundreds of juiests, as was well known, 
Wire /ea lulls Kepi'alers against thoir will; only because the 
jiopiilai- ])a.ssi(m was too strong for them to resist. About 
the time <»r my imprisonment, an<l before the "government" 
lia«l shown theinM-lvos thoroughly resolved to put forth all 
th<'ij- rt'.^onrees both of foreii and fraud to crush us, many of 
thi- (Mth'ilie ileriry had L'mm'i over to the ** Young Ireland" 
party, which then promised to bo strong enough to command 
the serxici's of the Church. Sonic of them, I am happy to 
acknowlcd'^e, being more Irishmen than Romans, did from 
the lirst fully sympathize with the national aspirations of 
their islaiuL -did profoundly feel her wrongs, and bum to 
redress or avcnije them. When the iinal scene opened, how- 
ever, an»I the whoh^ might of the empire was gathering itself 
to crush us, the clerg}', as a body, were found on the side of 
the en<'my. They hope<l more /or their Chnrdb in a union 
wiih monarchical and aristocratic Enijrland than in an Ire- 
land revolutionized and republican; and having taken their 
part, they ccn'tainly did the enemy's business well. 

it is ])lain, then, against what desperate odds O'Brien and 
his friends took the iield. The utter failure to make, I do 
not say a revolution, but even insurrection, cannot l>e under- 
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stood without explaining all these elements of the problem 
which had arisen to be solved. 

On the 24th of July, O'Brien and Meagher came to the 
small town of Callan ; marched to the Market-house ; found 
it occupied by a party of the 8th Hussars. 

"At the moment we entered, they were busy cleaning their 
bridles, saddles, carbines, sword-belts, and other accoutrements. 
Seeing the crowd approach the Market-house, some of them were 
for starting off, at first, and leaving the position in the hands of the 
* enemy.' 

'' I told them there was no necessity for their leaving the build- 
ing ; that no advantage would be taken of them ; that their arms 
were just as safe there as they would be in Dublin Castle ; perhaps 
more so. 

" *We know that, sir,' replied the young corporal, 'we know 
well you wouldn't take an unfair advantage of the poor soldiers ; at 
any rate you wouldn't do it to the Irish Hussars.' 

" * Three cheers,' I cried out, going to the door, and calling upon 
the people, * three cheers, boys, for the 8th Royal Irish Hussars ! " 

The Hussars would probably have loved them much bet' 
ter if they had at once taken the arms and horses of tho 
first troops they encountered, and proceeded to the next 
town. 

A day or two afterwards, at Carrick-on-Suir : — 

** A torrent of human beings, rushing through lanes and narrow 
streets ; surging and boiling against the white basements that 
hemmed it in ; whirling in dizzy circles, and tossing up its dark 
waves, with sounds of wrath, vengeance, and defiance; clenched 
hands, darting high above the black and broken surface, and wav- 
ing to and fro, with the wildest confusion, in the air ; eyes, red 
with rage and desperation, starting and flashing upwards through 
the billows of the flood ; long tresses of hair — disordered, drenched, 
and tangled — streaming in the roaring wind of voices, and, as in a 
shipwreck, rising and falling with the foam ; wild, half -stifled, 
passionate, frantic prayers of hope ; invocations, in sobs, and thrill- 
ing wailings, and piercing cries, to the God of heaven, His Saints, 
and the Virgin Mary ; challenges to the foe ; curses on the Red Flag * 
scornful, exulting, delirious defiance of Death ; all wild as the 
Winter gustvS at sea, yet as black and fearful too ; this is what I then 
beheld — these the sounds I heard — such the dream which passed be- 
fore me ! 

'' It was the Revolution, if we had accepted it. 

"Why it was not accepted, I fear, I cannot with sufficient ac- 
curac}'" explain." 

The explanation is various. With what passionate en- 
thusiasm soever this devoted band was at first welcomed, 
whether in city or country, the Catholic clergy (for which 
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lu.iv fl-.il f. irjiv.' rht-iii 1 ) if tli»'y liiid reconinif^uded but a ftw 
li..ii:- !- :'-i.' :inv il.'i^i\«* ii«ti'»n, took caiv to cool it ofF, and 
SI. -I I ill u \:\i: '\.\\i-x tilt' siinplo jicopln. Tlieu tlio jKiople 
til" ;i;- !\ ■■. w.-n- mi|ii .•\ iil»'il p-nonilly with arms and food; 
till I" V. .1^ ii''lth« r rlii'.si iiiir o»iniiiiss.'iriat. Then, O'Brien 
ii-. .liiti ;y ri-fu"-««l t<» Mn»|)ly this want hy the only resource 
ill Iii ^ |i.i\vit; n*fiis«Ml to mniiniMnv a struggle which he felt 
ti !• • t".»r iu;«n's ih jirr>r riirhts hy attacking and plundering 
tl. • I- ?;i''-- :i!.'i n»:Mi«'iiins « if tin; gentry, — who, however, were 
til- :i u" II- i.tliV t'»,tititMl atnl harricuded in their own houses, 
t'l li-'.l :li- I inii!;v for tin* « in-uiv. 

I'lir >■ \. ral x\\\< h«* wrnt from place to place, attended 
li\ lii . I'liiM'l-, fiillowf'd stmietiuu'S hv two or thi'cc hundred 
j"<»j'l«', lialf-aruitd, always exju'cting to meet a party with a 
w. in;. lit f.ir his anvM, in which cjise it would bo M?rtr, both 
dt'-riiv*' and tjtr.'iisivr, to the last ex trend t}'. All around 
liiii) \\.'n' conutry mansions of nobles and gentlemen who 
li:i'l n|»ii]y avuurd tlirmselves (in their ** Addresses of Con- 
ti l-ii. "") fn" tin" Kuu'li^lu and against their own jK^ople, and 
\^Illl Ij.kI ]Mihli<-ly luandcd h'un as a rebel, and offered their 
livt-^ :iii<l t'irtunts for the work of crushing him: and he, an 
<»u:la\v, w ii!i arms in his ham Is, and a force gathering around 
him IiurniiiLj lo iM'gin the w<)rk — would not molest a single 
iii''iiiy, isor i-x (Ml exact C(»ntril)uti()ns from them to feed his 
followris and hold them toi^c^ther. All this was resolved 
a lid d'lin* from tlus purest and most conscientious motives, 
uii'Ionhh-dly ; hut it would have been much purer and rtwre 
<• »ii-iM"ntionK to make the people dip their hands deep at 
oil".' in IJritish Mood, and l>«*ckon the nation to arms by the 
li.:!:t «'f tin' Ma/ing castles of Tipperary's exterminating 
lan-llorils. 

Anoili'-r <lay w«^ Hnd them at the village of Killenaule. 
< )*r»ii< 11 and his few followers being then quartered in the 
j.l:i«f, news was brought that a party of dragoons was ap- 
pioaehin<^'. A jniniitivo barricade was hastily thrown up 
a<r. iss jh<' villai^e street, made of carts and rubbish: and 
Dillon eoinmaiided at the barricade. Mr. O'Brien's order 
wms absoliiiv — to let the dragoons pass on unless they car- 
ried a warrant to arrest. sonu5 of the party. The officer rode 
up, aii'l (lemaii'led ])assag(\ Dillon replied that ho com- 
maiide<l ilu'n^ for ()'i>rien ; and, if the oilicer would give his 
wurtl of huiiur that he had no warrants for arrest, he miglit 
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pass. As the officer imperiously demanded passage, Ste- 
phens suddenly raised his rifle and covered Mm : his finger 
was on the trigger : one moment, and Ireland was in insur- 
rection. But Dillon sternly ordered him to lower his rifle, 
and, having removed some carts, he himself led the officer's 
horse through the barricade, as a sign to the people that the 
soldiers were not to be molested. The dragoons went on 
their way. O'Brien was not yet at war ; and the villagers 
of Killenaule wondered what it meant. 

All this while, from day to day, crowds of stout men, 
many of them armed, flocked to O'Brien's company; but 
they uniformly melted off, as usual, partly compelled by 
want of provisions, partly under the influence of the clergy. 
The last time he had any considerable party together was at 
Ballingarry, where forty-live armed police had barricaded 
themselves in a strong stone house, under the command of 
a certain Captain Trant, who certainly had the long-expected 
warrant to arrest O'Brien, but who was afraid to execute it 
until after the arrival of some further reinforcements. 
O'Brien went to one of the front windows and called on 
Captain Trant to surrender. Trant demanded half an hour 
to consider, and got it. Duiing this half hour, some of the 
crowd had thrown a few stones through the windows ; and 
Captain Trant, seeing that the people could not be controlled 
much longer by O'Brien, gave orders to fire. O'Brien 
rushed between • the people and the window, climbed upon 
the window, and once more called on the police to surren- 
der. At the first volley from the house two men fell dead, 
and others were wounded ; and the crowd on that side fell 
back, leaving O'Brien almost alone in the garden before the 
house. [For a garden there certainly was ; though whether 
the celebrated "cabbage" grew there, I shall not certainly 
avouch.] At the other side, Stephens and MacManus had 
been col looting some straw and piling it against the door, 
with the intention of burning the place and forcing the 
police out. But when O'Brien learned what they wero 
about, he i)eremptorily forbade them to set fire to it. TFXy, 
I have never learned ; but MacManus has since assured me 
that he almost kneeled to O'Brien for permission to go and 
fire his pistol into that straw ; in vain. In the meantime, 
Borne priests made their appearance, and exhorted the people 
to go home and leave O'JBrien to his fate : then, shortly 
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afttT, sixty adflitional poliiM* mardioil up and relieved Cap 
tain Tia!»f. ** His iVinids, tlii'ii," nays Mr. Doheny, 
♦»|in'>M«l Mr. ()'!»ririi to ntivat, which he refused. By 
Iniii: ami jia^-'^ii'iiatt' riitn*aty, th«\v induced him to mount the 
jHilii'is otKnTr's Imi-M* and mire.'' 

Tlifouu'h all thcs«» siviies, O'Brien preserved the sniue 
«':ilni and inij»assivj» demeanor, exiM)8ing himself ever fore- 
np'-^t \vlnTe tlM'ie was <hinger, as he was always wont to do: 
hut iwvv hravrry is only one, and a <|uite minor one, of the 
<(ualiti< .s wliii'h lit a man to kindle an insurrection under 
Mn-h di«^^^nl^;^^i^,i; eiivunistances. Nor is it veiy clear that 
a (laiii'uldi i-nuM have gained victory, though he might have 
naid<\ at Ira.-^t, a lijit. Of coui-se, the Ih'itish were in high 
drliirJit ; and tln-ir Tress, with its usual delicate irony, 
n;ii:n'd 0*l>rit*n tln» '* hero of the cabbage garden," 

In fact, tln'n» was no insurrection. The people in those 
1 \vt) ur thiiM' conntii's did not l)elievo that O'Brien meant to 
liirlit ; and nothing wonhl now i)ei'suade them of that but 
snnir dt'>|nMai<' I'nterpristj. Yet they were all ready and 
wiilinLj; antl, ind«'ed, are at all times ready and willing to 
I'l^lit against l']ni:lisli dominion. The English ought to be 
ixratrfiil to 0'I»rirn, that his extreme punctilio about not 
sirikiiiLC tin' lirst blow, and his tender regai*d for human life, 
Miirnrd the j»assion of the people to cool, and enabled the 
fiHMuy to draw their toils around him. If ho had at once 
laisrd the green bainier, wiih the fjamh Laidhlr* on its 
folds, pi'oclaiined Tenant-right, disarmed all the neighboring 
jiolioe-stations, and precipitated himself upon some garrison 
town, all Minister, Leinster, Connaught, and the half of 
IJI.ster, would hav(^ l)(»en in resistless insurrection within 
on«' wei'k. Tli(5 enemy might have overpowered a popula- 
tion, unarmed and hall-starved, like ours; but at least the 
Last (\)n([ueRt (Terhaps) would not have been consummated 
without one stalwart blow. 

* The strong hand ; tho cognizance of the O^Bilena. 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

ABREST OP O'BKIBN ; OP MEAGIIER ; OP MACMANU8, ETC. — EXCUSE 
FOR MORE JURY-PACKING — EXCITEMENT IN ENGLAND — TRIAL 
OF CHARTISTS— SPECIAL COMMISSION IN CLONMEL— TRIAL OP 
O'BRIEN FOR HIGH TREASON— SENTENCE OP DEATH — TRIALS 
OP MACMANUS, O'DONOGHUE, AND MEAGHER— COMMUTATION OP 
THE SENTENCES OP DEATH— PLAN FOR A NEW *' PLANTATION 
OP IRELAND"— SYSTEMATIC VILIFICATION OP THE CELTIC 
IRISH BY ENGLISH WRITERS. 

From the first moment that the Repeal of the Habeas 
Corpus Act placed the liberties of all Irishmen at the dis- 
posal of Lord Clarendon, the police received secret orders 
to arrest all leading Confederates, both in town and coun- 
try. A return was, in the beginning of the next year, 1849,' 
made to Parliament of the number of persons, and their 
names, who were imprisoned under that law. There 
were 118 of them; including most of the very men on 
whom O'Brien might reasonably have roli^ to sustain his 
movement. They were all imprisoned in various gaols, 
without any charge, or one word of explanation ; removed 
in batches from one prison to some other in a distant part 
of the island, with no other object, apparently, but to ex- 
hibit them in chains and strike a wholesome terror into all 
spectators. 

After O'Brien's party had dispersed at Ballingarry, he 
seemed no longer to value his life, and used no means to 
escape or conceal himself. He went openly to the railroad 
station in Thurles, where ho was immediately pointed out 
to the police — pointed out, as he himself believes, by a 
member of tlie Committee of the Confederation, a creature 
who ap[)oars to have some time before sold himself to the 
enemy.* Meagher, Leyne and O'Donoghue were soon cap- 
tured also ; MacManus, after having almost escaped in an 

♦ His name is John Donnellan Balfo. His reward was a colonial appointment 
under the Roveniinent, in tho very distant colony of Van Diemen's Land, where th« 
evil odor of his crime could not annoy the moru reputable servants of the govern* 
ment by too close association. 
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,\i ■•i-.'M :liij», v..i; at li'iiLTtli taken. Dillon, O'Goririan, 
I; :.!;. ;; . I I >. -IuIjV, all «v cp.jh'iI <»ut of tlu» ishuj<l, tlioiigli 

I !:l: :'ii.i • !.«-'I\ j-ur^Jii-I. \ was f'»i' luonths bt-fui-o, safo in 
i..y ■■• :i ;i' litriiiu-i;' ; M::rt in, Dully, Williams, and O'Do- 
1j- iiy, u< IV :i!l ill lii'ir Niwu'sitc ihiuift'on awaiting trial. 
Niil»'i ly wai l-t". a! laru'«' ••v«r all tin* ishuul, capable of iiii- 
t:;itiiiu' a i^"i'l in«»\tiin'nt ; ami indcnl the peasantry were 
l»y ilii.-^ till!'- ..'I ili |»iriir<l,so frchio, and so |K)oi*, that nosucli 
iiioxciin III niiiiil liaxi* lHM>n attfnipti.Ml through their means. 
Th'- imI'- i.^ \\<I'' Mi:hali/iMij their rovaltv hv calniin'; down 
ail iii'Iijiriiit !'■• liii-.:, athl lifartilv ahusini; the defeated 
li ^<K : tin' ini«i«ii«' rl:i> I's w«-rr fri;,'htened and cuiTupted ; — 
aii'l till' ( ^lInj^;l•.•^l Wiis ei»Msiniiniateil. 

TIu'Ii' niiiaiiifd fur tli»' etirniv now onlv to confimi that 
r'»iii|iii-t. aiiij ihrii 1.1 niakt» a protitahle use of it for ^ng- 
l.ui.i. I'll t, tin' IMitors must l»e brought to trial under 
till- Ik v.- ** 'rii:i- Mil I't'idiiv " Aet ; and (VlSrien and his iin- 
III' <iiM:«' itiiNiail- -, und'-r the ('(lUiinon Law, for tho ciime of 
'' lli;>'h 'rrra;.i»n.*' havi 1115 appeared in arms against tho''gov- 

II ?iin«iii." < )nr 4'iiriiiii's would gladly have dispeiLscd with 
tji- -• iiiai>, aini rcu'Dvcd their eaplivi's out of the way by a 
iii-«r»' Miiiiiiiarv pi«M»'ss. Jiut they weiv not to forget that 
ilii y Win- a *• liiiiTal " govi'rninfut, ami ha<l a rejmtation to 
Mipji.tit I), t'tiii' \\\K' W(»rld. Ireland was not Naples, (would 
ti) t Jod .>hi' liad lM*i'n!)aml politieal oHenders could by no 
iinjin^ ill' se.tlirid H) perish by long conlinemcnt, in subtcr- 
rain;iii i1i!1!l:'»»iis, without trial. But, then, arose the ques- 
ti<ii of juiit's: Jind the "government " knew full well that 
no jui'v in Irrhind iinj>artially empanelled according to law, 
aii'l really it-presenting the n:ition, wcmld convict one of those 
int 11 t'ur any olli'iiee whatever against a foreign government. 

'rinv «H)iild not refus(5 a trial; but one thing they could 
do, wliieli the King of Na]»h's had never learned, — ^they 
i-ould pack th«» juries. N(» doubt, it Wiis pamful to have to 
pjH k juries atjnin : h(»w e(»uld Whig reputation enduitJ it? 
Dm they ho[»ed this would be the last time. They knew 
thai ill the. eyes of Englishmen, the extreme urgtmcy of the 
oeea^ioii would justify this one last tremend(ms fraud ; and, 
like L-lysses, they eould be honest afterwards. When I say 
*' ill the eyes of Englishmen," 1 mean the riding classes of 
Englishmen, namely, th(.' landed interests and the monicd 
and mercantile uiteresLs ; — i mean, in short, those EiiglLsh* 
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men whose opinions and interests are alone consulted in the 
government of that country. To thcTn it was an absolute 
necessity of their existence that Irish national movements 
should be crushed down by any means and all means — 
but it would be unjust to charge the mass of Englishmen 
with approving of the system of British Government in 
Ireland. Most of them know nothing about it. Those 
people of the industrious classes, who do interest them- 
selves somewhat in public affairs — that is, the Chartists — 
were utterly powerless, and were held in the profoundest 
contempt by those who own them, and own their industry 
and their lives. In truth, of the three Peoples whom our 
enemies pretend to govern, they fear none but the Irish. 
The government, accordingly, gave the Chartists a signifi- 
cant hint, immediately after my ** trial," that they were 
to mind their own business, and leave the settlement of 
Irish affairs to their betters. A large Chartist meeting 
was held in London, and indignant speeches were made, 
protesting against the packing of the "jury." Amongst 
others, Mr. Ernest Jones had said, (and the detective police 
had taken down his words) that the People would triumph 
yet, — that a day would come when John Mitchel would 
return in triumph to his country, and Lord John Russell 
and Lord Clarendon would be transported in his place I 
He was immediately brought to trial, convicted for sedition, 
and expiated his rash words by two years in a dungeon. 

The Whig Government, in short, felt that if they satisfied 
the men of rank and money in England, they did the whole 
duty of Whigs: and the men of rank and money were 
eagerly crying out to have the last embers of that long na- 
tional struggle stamped out. 

O'Brien, Meagher, MacManus, and O'Donohoe were to 
have their trial before a special commission in Clonmel, the 
capital of Tipperary. On the details of these trials I need 
not dwell ; because they were on the same pattern with 
other scenes of this same kind which I have narrated. The 
officials of the Crown showed a stern, dogged determination 
to disregard every remonstrance, to refuse every application, 
and to do the work intrusted to them in the most coarse, 
insolent, and thoroughgoing style. For example, Mr, 
Whiteside, O'Brien's counsel, reminded the court " that, iit 
Englamd persons charged with high treason are allowed a 
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.1 I! •:-' j.ii.'l, :i!.'l :i li>t of tlh^ witnesses to Ijo 

. 'i'- I '. •. • t" *■:•• *'r"Wii." Takf ou« txtiact 

1 " . 



k • 






• - ". j'-:t :r !•• t}:o rourt wIkiIkt ^Ir. O'Briirn, 

: w -41 1 :•• 1-- i::.«i" rihe s:ii:i»- jr.-.v»?nimeui anil 

.. ; :. •: ;.:r.' !:.».• >iin»- j»rivii»-^'t' which he would 

: .'•.:. if Lv Lai'T.M...l lo be irkd on the othd 

T • ' \'A V-i tU jTu^'ui^r tr.i.-i n'»t (utiUcd to thi 

9 

\'. • ■ . k r.M I tfi- iiftTin's of the jiiry-panel, Mr. 

<»"l'. :" • ...-•• .ii.ril'ii,'-'! tin* :irrav, on the ''round of 

: i. : •.:-■. til'- < '••iiri nih .1 ac-iin^t him. 

■ 'I- W •■ -■ "■ -•..:. il ;:. -.r it wvaAv litilo dilTcrencc whether his 

•. ■ *: .' 1 j-v ri T'lrv ^. !.■•:. -.1 frmu u luinel thus cf»u>ti- 

T . . -■..•■.•:> • :-r- •_-■. ?•.•• h*- .d ••iiii-f lj:;rh-road. Xo k'ss 

.■ ■ 1 «■ ■:. ••' :. i 1" • :i -:rirk • ff the ]iauel. im\\ .«.) 

".. .' M" < » r.r.. !.'- rJL'i.T t-» (■h:i!:«-n''e was now littl*^ 

• ■• • •• ". ..:■■. T;.:- •••;• ••::••!] was j.Imi overruled; Chief 
.' -• !;..-. ■;.:.• i.v.ii.jT deci-U'l that the jumel was properly 

t . ■ • " 

«»• • • A - 

< ' r. . • . v.". - ■...!::l was niadf up !•> iir«'t any fate, stood 
i . • . '1 !: 'i:!-.!.^ ii:iN niin- days' trial, wiih a liauglity 

• :": .• • • . \Vj..ii t;i..k_:1iT> jwi^-ii'il tlimu^h that proud heart, 
:; •..■■ •• '. \- -J,. \\\'- j.. »>■. ■d'd, ii'» liunKMi I'vi* will fvor read: 
1- • • t' ' •.-• "ii:._' I a::i r-'ir-", his Lrii''t', >iiani»', anil indigna- 
i: ■'. ^■ ■ '.■•: \ Y hiiii-.' ':!', l.Ui l*»r thf down-trodden oountrv, 
wii-i ii a > •••i.»' «■■■•:. id )••• rna«'itd in tlu* open day and 
;:j:i.-' '.I • \\\\\ mI* i.iii.-:. irli> <>t' its inliahitants. 

r,!- s- V. ...a \ lii't «t*i:ni!rv: and OlJrien hlitrhtlv bowed 
Ti -ji ■ .liisy. !!•' Was ri'-i\intlu«t»Ml to his prison, where bo 
ii.- • M- ijli- r, V. Ill iMj. rlv MniLrht to rrad the result in his 
1.1 ■.'. \\.\\ n-'Wiiii:: is ii> lif r«'ad tht re : it wears tho same 
.--■■•.I'U. i-n -i-i fill Miiil'.' M< cM-r, — so clie<*rfiil that Meajuher 
lii.|i-«s \ ^v a iiiiiii;' lit tiiat ln' hrini^s ji;oo«l news. O'JBrieu 
]ii-. >v.s hi.> haiiil, ii.i-r.ly sayinir, " Gi'iliif, ^leaghor — ^guilty ! 
a- v.-.' .-'I J!!", Iff 111 it l.avinic 5^"l'l our eountrv." Tho next 

^ ft 

iMi'ihiii-^ 111' ;a!iil> h- f ii'i' the JimL'^'; is aski'd if he lias anv- 

■ ' ft. 

tiiihii ^■» "J^ ^'' hy s'liti-ni--' shnultl not pass; replies that ho 
lia> n')i!iinL; t.i .--y, >avi» that his «-ou>L-i('nfii is elear; thttt Lo 
li.i.^ i|iin«- I'liK wliat was tin.' dutv of cviTv 1 rishinau ; "and 

« ft ft y 

ni)w/' h«- adl.>, ""' pi'ix.'i'i-il with your .s'-ntent'e."' 

( 'hi«f .JiiNiii.i' JilarkhuniM puts on his l>laek cap, which bc- 
cuiui's lilm v.i-il. I give the pD'ci-v.* words of the scuteuco: — 
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" That sentence is, that you, William Smith O'Brien, be taken 
from hence to the place from whence you came, and bcj thence drawn 
Cfli a hurdle to the place of execution, and bo there hanged by the 
neck until you are dead ; and that afterwards your head shall be 
severed from your body, and your body divided into four quarters, 
to be disposed of as her Majesty shall think fit. And may the Lord 
have mercy on your soul." 

O'Brien hears it unmoved as a statue : again inclines his 
head in a stately bow ; politely takes leave of his counsel and 
returns to his prison. 

Again, and again, and again, the same process was per- 
formed in all its parts. MacManus was next tried, ther 
O'Donohoe, then Meagher: their juries were all carefully 
packed ; they were all sentenced to be hanged ; and they all 
met the announcement of their fate as men ought. For more 
than a month these trials went on, from day to day ; and it 
was the 23d of October when the last sentence was pro- 
nounced. A strong garrison of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery occupied the town, and enclosed the scone with a 
hedge of steel. Outside, the people muttered deep curses, 
and chafed with impotent rage. A few daring spirits, headed 
by O'Mahony, once contemplated an attack aud rescue ; but 
the people had been too grievously frightened by the priests 
(on account of their miserable pauper souls), and too effect- 
ually starved by the government, to be equal to so dashing an 
exploit : and so that solemn and elaborate insult was once iDore 
put upon our name and nation ; and the four men who had 
sought to save their people from so abject a condition lay un- 
disturbed in Clonmel gaol, sentenced to death. Considering 
which humiliating picture, one might be tempted to repeat 
the bitter words of Don Juan D'Aguila — " Surely Christ 
never died for this people ! " Yet whosoever has studied 
even the imperfect sketch which I have given of the potent 
aud minutely elaborated system of oppression that pressed 
upon tliJit nation at every point, and tied down every limb, 
watching over every man, woman, and child, at their uprising 
and downlying, so as to be enabled to foresee and to baffle 
even the slightest approach to combination for a national 
purpose * — will assuredly forbear to taunt us, and will bless 

* So far back as 1C02, Attorney-General Davies thus described that espionnge, 
■whicli is one principal arm of British power — "Notice is taken of every person that 
is able to do either j^'ood or hurt. It is known not only how they live and what they 
do, but it is foreseen what they purpose or intend to do." 
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I! .1 !'..;• I.'' \v:i ; linrii ill :i laiul \vln*iv iiion are free to ^^ill 

• ■ 

• • • 

; . r r lit"!-.- w.Ti' >'i\\ tn 111.' '' triiMl/' — that is, 
;. • • : .1. Ill i!.i- ii:":;tlis of ( Jcloln'i* iind Novi'Dilxjr, 
1 ; ^. 1 » .t: . . . t' t!j«' X'fhn)!, Wiliiaiiis and O'Dolierty, of the 
7". ■ ". . .1.1 M:.r!in,nf tin* K'hm^ wrre successively brought 
\:j» t'-r rr»al in ili" < ity ('i>iirt-ln>ii.se, of C J reen -street. Their 
li.wsiMi • !n iiad ]»■■ 11 .mi])|)r('s.sc(l >ve<'k« Ix^foiv, their offices 
lu'il,' II i!.!». ili'ir typts ami |)rcs.ses and books sei/fd. 

(»*I»..M -ity ;iiid Slaitiu wi're ** cuiivicttHl " by well-packed 
Jnii'-, I- :i:;jiiiiiiL: ii«»t ii siiiLrh* Catholic. In the cases of 
1> \\\\ :iiil \ViI!i:itn-, tin' cm-iny vciiiured to leave one or two 
< '.I'll .li-, nil till" jiiiiis. Williams was acipiitted : Duffy's 
jury iii^.i.:rf-«l, ainl In' was ritaincil in ]iri.son till a more 
tr;:i';il.!.- imv cinild In* niaimfaftured. Again he was brought 
ti II. :1, ,!nd MLTJiiii tin* Jurv disaLrrecd. Still he was kept in 
ili r ■■l\, ilimiLrii his lu-alth was rapidly failing; and, at last, 
\\l:iii :ii! :i{»jMiin"n«'i'»n <»f trouble set'Uied to be over, and the 
iii'Hi' il.i!i-i'!nu> I'niiNjiiratin's W(»n» disposed of, the *' govem- 
^:• i.t " \ !• iil> •! (•> a iiM iimrial on his Ix'half, and abandoned 
iI:- |-: •■ ■ -iMi'in. 

hi lin' iii.ttii r of ihtj.se who were sentenced to death, the 
I'll' sj'V riUiT niui-li (hlibi-nitiim di'cided (»n sparing their lives 
:iinl riiiiii.iiiiitiu' tlii'ir pimi>lnia-iit to transportation for life. 
'liii^. 1 liilir\»', \\a> diiiu' nii'hr tlu^ false pretence of clem- 
«iii\ : I'.i! iJ was ill tniili tlii» most retined cruelty; it was, 
m«»rt'ii\ir, illf^'al.- ■ thrif ht-inij no law to authorize such a 
eniiiiiiiiiaiinii. Tin' ]iiis(»m'r.s, therefore, objected through 
tlnir i-niiiiM'l : tlii'v had no use for life under such circum- 
siancis: ami ili-maiidi'il to have the exti*enie benelit of the 
law. .Mihi>i«*r.', howevi-r, were resolvtHl to be merciful, — 
iiiti-»«liHMMl an Art into Tarliamrnt, empowering the Queen to 
tran>^p<»rt tlii'iii.-— had it ]>as>ed at once, — and immediately 
sliippid tli«*m off to ln-rd with felons in the penal colony of 
Van Pii'int'iTs [.and. ( )'J)oherty and Mai*tin, having been 
oiiijinally sriiii-necd to ten years' transportation, were sent 
away at ilu* same time, bill in am>ther ship; and for more 
than li\i^ yt-ars, in the most degrading bondage, they expiated 
tin- rrime of *• not having sold tla-ir country ." If they had 
pruil. •inly sold that <*onnn(jility, there were no IrisliDien in 
our day who could liavi* uiade so prolitabU^ a bargain. 

What to do now with this Ireland, thus fallen under the 
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full and peaceful possession of her " sister island," was the 
subject of serious thought in England. The famine was 
still slaying its tens of thousands; and the government 
emigration scheme was drawing away many thousands more, 
and shooting them out naked and destitute on the shores of 
the St. Lawrence : so that it was hoped the " Celts " would 
soon be thinned out to the proper point. The very danger 
so lately escaped, however, brought home to the British 
Government, and to the Irish landlords, the stern necessity 
of continued extermination. It was better, tliey felt, to 
have too few hands to till the gi'ound, than too many for 
the security of law and order. 

A. plan was promulgated by Sir Robert Peel for a new 
" Plantation of Ireland " — that is for replacing the Irish 
with good Anglo-Saxons ; and this idea was waimly advo- 
cated by no less a person than Thomas Carlyle. Vce 
VictisI was the word. "Ireland," said Carlyle, " is a 
starved rat that crosses the path of an elephant : what is 
the elephant to do ? — squelch it, by Heaven ! squelch it ! " 
From this time commenced that most virulent vilification 
of the Celtic Irish, in all the journals, books, and periodicals 
of the " sister island," which has been so faithfully repro- 
duced (like all other British cant) in America, and wl\ich 
gave such venom to the Know-Nothing agitation. Then, 
more than ever, English writers were diligent in pointing 
out and illustrating the difference of " race " between Celt 
and Saxon ; which proved to their own satisfaction that the 
former were born to be ruled by the latter. A peculiar 
feature in this species of literature, is, that the most zealous 
apostles and preachers of it have been themselves Celts of 
the Celts: Carlyle himself, for example, a Scotchman of 
Dumfries-shire, and with a name that convicts him of 
kindred with the Celtic people of Cumbria ; and still more 
manifestly Macaulay, who was, by the father's side, at least, 
of the MacAmlilaidhs of the Highlands ; but who wrote of 
the whole Celtic family — pandering to the ignorant pride of 
the English — with a real venom and affected contempt, 
which o\w might explain upon the theory that early in Ids 
life some Celt had crossed him in love, or pulled his nose, 
or done both the one and the other, — but which I am in- 
clined to account for on a more commercial princij»le : ho 
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•- - • - A: .'. •->.•. :.^ u:A f-r t1i''S€* who igno- 

. . - .' ■ .... .'•■•[ :i.;ti2a>: iLc* Iri^U Celt 

. ■ -■ i.i..y >::.L-- '4^, L:!.-^, liow^ver, 

'.'..■ ■ .- •. "..■• -i'...'' k::.il 'if animitsitv, and 

. • - ."..• !• .- :.'. :.^ :i.:i: which ai»]«t'ars against 

■.. :. .' :. :: K: j".:-!: !• • -ks of tho last ccntuiv 

> '..'.A ::....::.• .1 •i:-air.*'.-t"il a::aiust Enii- 

. .. :." :.'• i v.i:L ih-- S.v.tti^h Union. Noth- 

.. ; .- i •':.• i;...j:. ;:.iii.«v.iv Briri^h at that lime, 

:.-. I •:• :. :. :.r.': •:: nf tii*.* So«.itoh. Tlie Lord 

.:..- .: :: : :::.^ :> liiat " wlj»-n the English con- 

•..::-; ■: ;.:ii; •!*•• Hijhlaiulri) at all — audit 

• . * '..• V '\.'i > ■. 'h'-v cuns-idt-rt-d him as a filthv, 

. . .: .- ;'. -. u I\iii.-*. a ciit-ihroai, and a thief." 

•: •:.:•■; > '.•.:■::.:: !u>vd til! the rear 1745 (that is, 
• -rr." : ,- ■ : :•.•• Hij-i.i^r.dt rs i»^'a:!>t the Eu^lish) and 
r .. :.. ::. :.* *u oci-d. d by ii:tvii><: iVar and rage. Eng- 
. ■ :. :•.• r i." y u'.:;:in«.:. \>\\i ft-nh h<^r whole strength. The 
.'■ ■ • ;• :- V. .r-- ^ :r ■■.^- .t.-J ra}«:;iy. c«>mpKtely. and forever. 
i . •.•«-■» r* :!:::.. t'.;.- LLu'ii-h n:iri«'n. Ptiil heated by the recent 
« •' ■•. i r- .r.'.i u iTi.r.^ 1 'it vt. :.i.'t-auce. Th»? slaughter on the 
: 1 : t .-.• ■ . ;.:. i • :. lii*' .MtitTi*!-!. \v;i.«« not .sufficiLUt tu 8lukc the 
I . . •'!■-! f-r 1 ! i. T-.o ^^!«^iit o: th»' tartan inflamed the i>opu- 
'..■■»■ '■: I- Ml :. All.': hut.-« •]. wLich showed iiself by unmanly ont- 
T !■_'• - l«i ti" !■ in.i •• •^- <\»i«T:vt s. ' 

'i: :- \^:i' r, i:-v. , \ii\ tuki-s caiv to jiistifv, and so far as 
i!i i.i'.i ii'>. ■ • |H I jM rt;;,r«-, iliis lunTiir and hatrod of tlio Celt. 
II'- " :.',;uj'-v iijn-ji iii.- tilth nf till* dwollings and the iieraons 
I'i Tiji- (la'L in a liiaiiiitr wliieh wnnlil have delighted 
1 »«,. ri.i- .ii.iiii>»..n hini>»lf; ami, with a .singular sort of tilial 
|!!\. Iik» II- his own fatlnT.s to the E.squiinaiix and the 

Now, tlm f viilunH'S of ^ I aoau lay were written since '48. 
TIp-v ;ti«' in all tlii-ir niattcT and scope, not a history, but a 
|Mi!iii«'.il jianij)hl«'t ; ami the zealous and diligent depreciation 
i,i('tlN, bntii in liis a<"ci)un(.s of Scottish and Irish tranisae- 
ti'ih-;, has a nianifc.'^t bcaiing upon our Last Conquest. It 
i.-; iiilciili'd not only to sootlu? and llatter the English with 
iiii' bcli'-r (li.li, tlicy are tin- " superior race," but also to 
linn a.^idc an<l niak<' ri«lieulous tin? synii)atliy of all civilized 
mankind, if pcrad venture mankind should bo so misguided 
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as to tlirow away its sympathies upon so abject a race as 
these starved-out Celts. But, in truth, the calculated care 
and diligence of the British literary class in defaming all 
Celts, has had of late years a far more urgent motive than 
it ever had in the case of the Scottish people, for they are 
painfully aware that myriads upon myriads of the exterminated 
Irish, having found refuge here in America, have filled this 
continent wilh cursing and bitterness against the English 
name ; and a strong political necessity is upon them to 
make Americans hate us, and, if possible, despise us, as 
heartily as they do themselves. As for us, expatriated and 
exterminated Irish, we have every day occasion to feel that 
our enemy pursues us into all laiids with unrelenting ven- 
geance ; and, though we take the wings of the morning, we 
can nver escape it — ^never until Ireland shall become, as 
Scotland is, a contented province of the British Empire, 
thoroughly subdued, civilized, emasculated, and ^^ amelio- 
rated " to the very heart's core. 

To return from this slight digression, the plan of Sir 
Robert Peel for a new ** Plantation " in Ireland was anx- 
iously revolved in the councils of our enemy. It began to 
be believed that the peasant class being now almost suffi- 
ciently thinned out — and the claim of tenants to some sort 
of right or title to the land they tilled, having been success- 
fully resisted and defeated ; — that the structure of society in 
Ireland having been well and firmly planted upon a basis of 
able-bodied pauperism (which the English, however, called 
** independent labor "), the time was come to effect a trans- 
fer of the real estate of the island from Irish to English 
hands. This grand idea afterwards elaborated itself into 
the famous ^^ Incumbered Estates Act.'' 
U 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CONSrMMATIOX OK THE ''CONQnEaT** — ^THE QUEEN^S SPEECH IB 

lb49—yumK cokrcion — more poor-law — ^depopulation— 
roNniTit»s <iK THE i*koi*lk, as DKSCUIBED BT MR. DUFFTia 
1S}<J — Lnltl) .KHIN Rl'SSKLl/S ** RATE-IN-ADD '* — TITB " INCril- 
i:i:itKI» KSTATKH ACT** — IlKKULT TO IRELAND OF tNCXTMBERED 
KSTATKS 4<»rilT— gi'F.KN'8 VISIT TO IRELAND IN 1849 — ^POPU- 
LAR FKKI.INU IN DUBLIN SUPPRESSED BT THE POLICE — IRB- 
LAND "TIlAXQriL," '* IMPROVINtt," AND '* PBOeonfiBOUa^- 
BTATISTlCS, RECAPITULATION, CONCLUSION. 

TiiK Conquest was now consummated — ^England, great, 
"i>o]iiiU>us, and wealthy, with all the resources and vast 
|i:ttrnna,i{(^ of iiii existing government in her hands — ^with a 
iiiai{nifii'('iit army and navy — with the established ooune 
uiiil current of eommorco steadily flowing in the precise di- 
nH;lion tliat suited her intei*ests — with a powerful party on 
her side in lix^land itself, bound to her by lineage and by 
intenfst — anil, al)ovo all, with her vast brute mass lying be- 
tweeii UK and the rest of £ui*ope, enabling her to intercept 
ilu". natund Kyinpathies of otlicr struggling nations, to int^ 
yviit l>etweeu us luul the I'est of mankind, and represent the 
troublesome sister island, exactly in the light that she 
i\'Ishrd us to Ix) I'egardcd — England prosperous, potent, and 
tit ])eace with all the cai-th besides — ^had succeeded (to her 
ininioi'tul honor and glory) in anticipating and crushing out 
of sii^lit the last agonies of resistance in a small, poor, and 
divi(l(^l island, which she hod herself made poor and 
divided, carefully disarmed, almost totally disfranchised, and 
totally <lc|>rive(l of the benefits of that very British " law" 
a^^^alnst whicli wo i*evolted with such loathing and horror. 
I'^ni^land had done this ; and whatsoever credit and prestige, 
wliatsocjver proiit and power could be gained by such a feat, 
she has IIkmu all. " Now, for the first time theM six hun- 
dred years," said the London Times, " England has Ireland 
at, lu.'r mercy, and can deal with her as she pleases." 

It wjis an opportunity not to be lost, for the interests of 
British civilization. Pai'liament met late in January, 1849i 
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The Queen, in her " speech," lamented that ** another fail- 
ure of the potato crop had caused severe distress in Ireland : 
and thereupon asked Parliament to continue, ** for a limited 
period," the extraordinary power ; that is, the power of 
proclaiming any district under martial law, and of throwing 
suspected persons into prison, without any charge against 
them. The Act was passed, of course. 

Then, as the famine of 1848 was fully as grievous and 
destructive as any of the previous famines ; — ^as the rate- 
payers were impoverished, and in most of the "unions" 
could not pay the rates already due — and were thus rapidly 
sinking into the condition of paupers ; giving up the hope- 
less effort to maintain themselves by honest industry, and 
throwing themselves on the earnings of others; as the 
poorhouses were all filled to overflowing, and the exter- 
minated people were either lying down to die or crowding 
into the emigrant-ships ; — as, in short, the Poor Law, and 
the New Poor Law, and the Improved Poor I^aw, and the 
Supplementary Poor Law, had all manifestly proved a 
** failure," Lord John Russell's next step was to give Ire- 
land more Poor Law. 

When I say that the whole code of poor laws was a 
failure^ I must qualify that expression, as before. — ^They 
were a failure for their professed purpose — that of relieving 
the famine ; but were a complete success for their real pur- 
pose — that of uprooting the people from the land, and cast- 
ing them forth to peri^. I have not much faith in the 
** government " statistics of that country, but as some may 
wish to see how much our enemies were willing to admit, I 
shall give some details from a report furnished in '48 by 
Captain Larcom, under the orders of the government, and 
founded on local reports of police inspectors. I find the main 
flELcts epitomized thus, for one year : — 

** In the number of farms, of from one to five acres, the decrease 
has been 24,147 ; from Jive to fifteen acres, 27,379 ; from fifteen to 
tJdrty acres, 4,274 ; whilst of farms (ibove thirty acres the increase 
has been 3,670. Seventy thousand occupiers, with their families, 
numbering about three hundred thousand, were rooted out of the 
land. 

" In Leinster, the decrease in the number of holdings not ex- 
ceeding one acre, as compared with the decrease of '47, was 3,749 ; 
above one, and not exceeding five, was 4,020 ; of five, and not ex- 
ceeding fifteen, was 2,546 ; of fifteen to thirty, 391 : makiagatota^ 
of 10,617. 
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** Tn Muns-for, thn dpcrpoac in the holdiiigi, under thizly aeras, ii 
Ktjit«*<l nt 1M,S14 ; the incrcofie over thirty acres, 1,309. 
"In I.'UUt, the dccrcoBC woa 1./>02 ; the increase, 1,184 
*"'\i\ <'iii>i>.iiif;ht, where the labor of extermination was least, the 
c1«*.ir.'ini;u h:iH Inicn most extensive. There, in porticnlar, the xooli 
of hnldiTH of the soil were never planted deep beneath the snrfaoe, 
uud coiiHTiiucntly were exposed to every exterminotor^s hand. 
\'\wxv wcro in 1H47, Sio^G^U holders of from one to five acrea In 
thn fiilluwiiig yoor there were leas by 0,703; there were 76,707 
hulih Ts of from five to fifteen acres, less in one year 1^ 12,891; 
thiiM* of from fifteen to thirty acres were reduced l^ 2,131 ; a totd 
ili*l»o)iul.iti(m of 20,400 holders of land, exclusive of their *M»ilM*, 
wi&M effected in Connaught in one year.** 

On thiH report it may bo remarked that it was a list of 
killftl and wounded iu ono year of catnage only — and of 
«>nt' rluKM of ]H'opIe only. It takes no acoount of the dead 
iu that multitudiuous class thinned the most by fiunine, 
^vll(» hail no land at all, but lived by the labor of thdi 
liamls, and who were exposed before the others, as having 
nutliing Imt lifo to lose. As for the landlords, already en- 
cunilMMvd by debt, the pressure of the poor-rates was &8t 
l>ioakin<^ thoni down. In most cases, they were not so much 
o.'i tlio nvt'ivers of their own rents, and had no more control 
oviT tlio bailiffs, sherifls, and police, who plundeAd and 
rliased awny the people, than one of the pillars of their own 
grand ontranoo gates. 

Tako ono ]>:inigraph now fi*om amongst the commercial 
iv)Hirts of the Irish pai)ers; which will suggest more than 
anv labonnl narnitive could inculcate : — 

'' Tpwanls of one hundred and fifty ass hides have been delivered 
in PuMiii fn^m the county Mayo, for exportation to IdveipooL 
The vareiiMeSy oicing to the tearcitjf of srvsMmt, iloii 6m» «Md qm 

lUit those who could afibrd to dine upon fiftmished jack- 
asst's wore fow, indeed. During this Winter of '48-9, hun- 
clnnls of thousands ]x^rishctl of hunger. During this same 
Win tor the henls and harvests raised on Irish ground were 
floating o\Y to England on every tide : and, during this same 
Winter, almost every steamship from England daily carried 
li'ish ]\au]>er», men, women, and diildrcn, away from liver* 
]H>ol :uid Bristol, to shiune the good cheer of their kiimwiAn at 
lionie. 

It w;is iu this state of things that Lord John HvbbbII, 
having llrst seouiwl a continued suspension of tlie 
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Corpus Act, proposed an additional and novel sort of poor- 
rate for Ireland. It was called the " Rate-in-aid." That is 
to say, poor-law unions, which were still solvent, and could 
still in some measure maintain their own local poor, were to 
be rated for relief of such unions as had sunk under the 
pressure. Assuming that Ireland and England are two in- 
tegral parts of an " United Kingdom,'' (as we are assured 
they are,) it seems hard to understand why a district in 
Leinster should be rated to relieve a pauper territory in 
Mayo — and a district in Yorkshire not. Or to comprehend 
why old and spent Irish laborers, who had given the best of 
their health and strength to the service of England, should 
be shipped off to Ireland to increase and intensify the pau- 
perism and despair. But so it was: the maxim was that 
" the property of Ireland must support the poverty of Ire- 
land ; " without consideration of the fact that the property 
of Ireland was all this time supporting the luxury of England. 
The next measure passed in the same session of Parlia- 
ment was the *' Incumbered Estates Act : " the Act of 12 th 
and 13th Victoria, c. 77. Under this, a royal commission 
was issued, constituting a new court " for ^he sale of Incum- 
bered Estates ; " and the scope and intent of it were to give 
a short and summary method of bringing such estates to 
sale, on petition either of creditors or of owners. Belbca 
that time the only mode of doing this was through the slow 
and expensive proceedings of the Court of Chancery ; and 
the number of incumbered landlords had grown so very 
large since the famine began, their debts so overwhelming, 
and their rental so curtailed, that the London Jews, money- 
brokers, and insurance oflSces, required a speedier and cheaper 
method of bringing their property to the hammer. What I 
wish to be fully understood is, that this Act was not in- 
tended to relieve, and did not relieve, anybody in Ireland ; 
but that, under pretence of facilitating legal proceedings, it 
contemplated a sweeping confiscation and new " Plantation " 
of the Island. The English press was already complacently 
anticipating a peaceable transfer of Irish land to English 
and Scotch capitalists; and took pains to encourage them 
to invest their money under the new Act. Ireland, it was 
now declared, had become tranqidl : ** the Celts were gone : " 
and if any trouble should arise, there was the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act ; and the horse, foot, and artillery, and th« 
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yiv'it s. Siiiijiilar t<» ri'lati*, liowfwr, tlio now Act did not 
MjiiTaii* s:iii-ta«'t«nily in that ilircrtiuu. English capitalists 
li.i'l a wlniliMiiin- tiiTiir nf TipjH'rarv, and of the pivcarioua 
t» i:ur«' l»y wlii.'li an lri>li landlord holds his life; insomuch 
tiiat ili«* LTnat ludk of tht* Kid«« niadi' by the Comnussioners 
\\i n- niadi* tn Irishmen :- -and in the official return of the 
iijH riiii'Mis lit' th«' nuirt, uj» t<i Oct., iSf*!, I find that while 
tli«' L'n'-s aninunt proiliuu-d by the sides had been more than 
liiiri- :ihrl a half ndlllnns stiTlinjj, there had been only 
lil:\ T\\«i Khirli>h ami Sci»tiish luirchasi'i's, to the amount of 

I>ii\wi i«i the 'J'uh May, 1S."»7, tlieiv had Ijeen given 
««niti-.s \\^v ^:^l•• to tht* nundn-r «if .'^,11^7: the i>roj»ei*ty had 
Imi-ii >.i|i| Id 7,1' 1«» jiurchasiTs, of whom *i,*,i()2 wei'e Irish — 
ti,«" r«--t liu'^liNh, Sf.nrli, or iitluT ft>reignei*s. The estates 
:.!n;nl\ MiM had brouiiht upwards of twenty millious ster- 
liiiL'. wlii'li was alnio.sr all «listributed to civditors and other 
|i:iiTi.-s int»ri>t»d. The result to Ireland is simply this — 
itlMiiit oiM-tit'iirntli ]iart of the island has changed hands; 
lia'> '.'one from (Mif landlord and come to another landlord : 
tin" r«>^Mlt to !lu» gri-at tenant class is sinijily 7i«7. The new 
lainllord i-oum-s ovt-r them anned with the ])ower of life and 
tlt-mli. likr lii.> pi-»MliMM'ss«.)r : but In* has no local or pci'sonal 
aiiailiiii' lit ^^l^i(■ll in somci-ases used to mitigate the severity 
ori.tniiioid rnii': and he is bound to make interest on his 
in\«>innnt. Tin- rstatrs have been broken up, on an avei** 
ai^e, intti <ine-lialf their former size : and this has been much 
«l\srlt upon as an ** ameli«n-.ition : '' but I have yet to learn 
that small landlords are mon^ milil and nun'ciful than great 
ones. On till- whnjj-, 1 maintain that the " Incumbei'cd Es- 
tat« •< Act " lias benelited only the money-lenders of England. 

As lo *' Tenant-right,'' the salutary custom which I ex- 
plained brfore, and which <lid once practit'ally secure to the 
tenant rv in soua' portions of leister a permanency of tenure 
on payment of their rent, our J Parliamentary patriots have 
been auitating for it, begging for it, conferring with Minis- 
ters about it, eating public dinnei's, nuiking speeches and 
K«ili«'iting votis on account of it-; but they have never made, 
ami neviT will maki*, an ai)proac]i by one hairVbreadth to 
its attainment.* It is absohitt'lv essential to the existence 

♦ Mr. (;i.ii1.~1yin<''.-« L.i*v. iir'trn'Un-; i'» M-rurf soiiu'tliiii;; liVi* u Tonaiit-rigbtt, ia. i| 
taut, only ua uxuuiiile aii-l a cuniirmuiiuu ui ttio jmlguiuiit given ic bhc text. 
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of the British Empire, that the Irish peasant class be kept in 
a condition which will make them entirely manageable — 
easy to be thinned out when they grow too numerous, and 
an available materiel for armies. This, I say, is necessary 
to the British commercial and social governmental system — 
but I do not say it by way of complaint. Those who are of 
opinion that British civilization is a blessing and a light to 
lighten the world, will easily reconcile themselves to the 
needful condition. Those who deem it the most base and 
horrible tyranny that has ever scandalized the earth, will 
probably wish that its indispensable prop — Ireland — were 
knocked from under it. 

In the meantime, neither the Incumbered Estates Act, 
nor any other act, made or to be made by an English Parlia- 
ment, has done or aimed to do anything towards giving the 
Irish tenant-at-will the smallest interest in the land he tills ; 
but, on the contrary, the whole course of the famine legisla- 
tion was directed to the one end of shaking small lease- 
holders loose from the soil, and converting them into tenants- 
at-will, or into " independent laborers," or able-bodied pau- 
pers, or lean corpses. Let it be understood further, that 
the condition of an Irish " Tenant-at-Will " is unique on the 
face of the globe,* is utterly unintelligible to most civilized 
Europeans, and is only to be found within the sway of that 
Constitution which is the envy of surrounding nations. The 
German, Von Eaumer, making a tour in Ireland, thus tries 
to explain the thing : — 

*'How shall I translate tenanU-at-wiUf Wegjagharef Expel- 
lable ? Serfs ? But in the ancient days of vassalage, it consisted 
rather in keeping the vassals attached to the soil, and by no means 
in driving them away. An ancient vassal is a lord compared with 
the present tenant-at-will, to whom the law affords no defence. 
"Why not call them Jagdbare (chaseable) f But this difference lessens 
the analogy — that for hares, stags, and deer there is a season dur- 
ing which no one is allowed to hunt them ; — whereas tenants-at-wUl 
are hunted all the year round. And if any one would defend his 
farm, (as badgers and foxes are allowed to do,) it is here denomi- 
nated rebellion.''^ 

In 1849, it was still believed that the depopulation had 
not proceeded far enough ; and the English Government was 
fully determined, having so gracious an opportunity, to make 

* Pftralleled in some sort only by the rtfota of India — another people privil^ed to 
enjoy the blessings of British rule. 
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;i t!.;iii -w.-.p. Oiii» iif tilt* jiruvisions of Lord John Ens- 
.-•ll'- A* '•■ i'.- .1'/ r»ill >*ius ftir iini»u>ini; an aiKlitional rata 
..t'*^ I iii'.'::._'- :iM«l >ixjM'ii«^* in ilie i>ound, t«> promote emU 
.;•'!..... 1»:.:t^ till* twii vars, l^i*^-!*, the Govenimont 
«'.:.;'<■ >ii;iiii--i «i.» IS :i«liiiit ',♦,."»'.♦') deaths l»y famine alont*; 
;i : .■;!i.:'- r wiii-ii \\«.".tlil lu-aiMiut tnu* if multiplieil by twenty- 
I..-. Ill l"-'" Thill- Wire niarlv 7jh.»(» as admitted bv the 
.::.•• ;.■:'].••! i:i'- : ;iinl in the lir>t unaiter of lv>51, 652 
li- .I'ii- i'\ iiMii.''!'. tii.-v >;iv, "are reeon.U*d/' 

In til.' \' ly i.:i.Ut ••! "til this havoe, in August, 1840, her 
M..' •-:\*«^ MiMi-f'i-* tlMiui:iit tin* iMiast was ch.'ar for a Eoval 
V: :«. I'll'- <Jih' ii iial 1«»iil,' wi>IiiMl, it was Siiid, to visit her 

I ji." I't" Irilaiid; and thi* p'iMt annv of persons, who, in 

ii ..i:.'l. ai'- ji;iitl t«i hi* luyal, w«Tt' fxjH'Cted to get up the 
:ii'i" .ii.iiH" «•!' n-ji'ii-ini^. Of euiirM' there were crowds in 
t.,- :i««t-,; and th*- natural court»*sy of the people pi"e- 
•. !.:• 'i ;tliii«'--t ivrr\ iliim; which c<»nld gnite upon the lady's 

• .r '.r Mii'- hd li-r «\i-. < >iii' .vlr. O'lleillv, indec'il, of South 
<i...!! < I.-. »!::'■*>>; ri'ft, IimI^iimI nn the t()p of his house a large 
/'' V !.iii;:r. rIiNji];i\ iiii; th<* er«»wnh*ss Harp; and di*a|)ed 
lii V. ii..l'.v. «^ \si:li lilack curtains, showing the words -Z'rtm/«e 
:i!.l y *■>//■/.,/.. .• I.iit ilii' pnlice burst into his house, tore 

• I '\\ h ill'- il:i.: ai:«l tin* rurtaius, and tlinist the pi*oprietor into 
L' "I. < *ii'* "iiMr in«itl«iif of thr royal visit will be enough: — 

•• T!." /'■•'», './ vays, that, on jiassinj; through Parkgate-street, 
Mr. .I.ii:i'- N:iL'"'!it. (»n»* nl" ilic (lUanliaiis of the North Union, ap- 
I :• ;nl!' -i t ;•■ Itt'val carrla^i- -wliii-h was moving rather slowly), and, 
::I:r. '!::_•■ t^w Qin-rn, Hai<l--* Miglity Miniarch, pardon Smith 
< » |;rii li.' r»' iip-. linwj'ViT. hv had linio to get an answer, or even 
T . .-■ I- I'M.v l,ir Maji sty rictiviil tlu* ai>]>lioatiou. Lord Clarendon 
rmi>- ii}i uu'\ pill liiiM a>i«h' ; and \]\" rarf')/*' ngain set out at a dash- 
i'.-' i>.n-.-. wiii«ii it luaintaiu'.il uutLl it diew uj) opposite the Vice- 
j« L.il i-<iil^'e ill tin* Park." 

< )ii thi- \v1ji»!i', lioweviM", the Viceroy's prccautions against 
any show nt" disallVcti(»n, wi-re, J take shame to say it, com- 
jili'tc au«l siirccssliil. Nine out of ten citizens of Dublin 
iair« rly li»»jM'd that ia-r -Majesty would make this visit the 
«M«-Msi«»n of a '* ] 'anion " t«) ( )'i»rien and his comi*ades. Lord 
( Malt iuh)n's oipms, tln'i-cfore, and Tiis thousand placemen 
iiinl aL;<nt.>» of I'Vcvy irradc, dili'^^cnlly wliisporcd into the pub- 
lic «ar, that tlu; Osu-cn wouhl certainly pardon the Stat* 
prisoners it' sln» were not. in.^ulted bv licpcal demonstrationa 
' — in yhort, if there was j:"t une word said about those pris- 
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oners. The consequence was that no whisper was heard 
about Kepeal, nor about the State prisoners — except only 
the exclamation of silly Mr. Nugent to his ** Mighty Mon- 
arch." 

Although there was no chance of Tenant-Right, no chance 
of Ireland being allowed to manage her own affairs — yet 
towards Catholics of the educated classes there was much 
liberality. Mr. Wyse was sent ambassador to Greece : Mr. 
More O'Ferrall was made Governor of Malta : many ban*is* 
ters, once loud in their patriotic devotion at Conciliation 
Hall, were appointed to Commissionerships and other minor 
offices ; and Ireland became ** tranquil " enough. For result 
of the whole long struggle, England was left, for a time, 
more securely in possession than ever, of the property, lives, 
and industry of the Irish nation. She had not parted with 
a single atom of her plunder, nor in the slightest degree 
weakened any of her garrisons, either military, civil, or 
ecclesiastical. Her " Established Church " remained in full 
force — the wealthiest church in the world, quartered upon 
the poorest people, who abhor its doctrine, and regard its 
pastors as ravening wolves. It had, indeed, often been 
denounced in the London Parliament, by Whigs out of 
place : Mr. Roebuck had called it " the greatest ecclesiasti- 
cal enormity in Europe ; " Mr. Macaulay had termed it 
" the most utterly absurd and indefensible of all the institu- 
tions now existing in the civilized world." But every one 
knows what value there is in the liberal declarations of 
Whigs out of place. Once in place and power, they felt 
that the " enormity " of the Established Church, absurd and 
indefensible as it was, constituted one of their greatest and 
surest holds upon the Irish aristocracy, to whose younger 
sons and dependants it afforded a handsome and not too la 
boric us livelihood. The Archbishop of Armagh alone con- 
tinued yearly to receive his ^14,GG4 — almost thrice the sal- * 
aiy of the President of the United States ; and the Bishop 
of Deny nearly double as much as the President — and ten 
other Bishops, emoluments varying from £7,600 down to 
the lowest, ^2,310. Then every parish must have its "rec- 
tor," though in a great many parishes there are no congre- 
gations ; and the poor Catholic people, over and above rents, 
rates, and taxes, must pay these sinecure pastors out of their 
poor stackyards — the remedy for non-payment being distresaf 
14* 
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liv tli«' lainUnnl.* Th«' Or:iniT,.|iii.n^ also, have l)een main 
t.ii:i«'l ill lull forrr. Tiny art* iili Aiuioil : for no Bench of 
Mairi'trattv. will nfiw ii jrnoil I*n»t«-stiint the liberty of keeji 
in.: Ji ;-'"" « "'*'l l'*"'' *'•♦■>' i"i;xht imi have enoiitjjh, the govern- 
iii'ttt >oin«tiiii«'S Mijijilirs nnns for distribution among the 
l«iiL'' ?^. TIh- |»«»li<'i' uinl ihtoctive system is more highly or 
piiii/.' •! tliaii r\rr; ami tin' Oovernment Board of " Nar 
ti'iiiaP* I'Mmati'in, iii«in> diligently than ever inculcates the 
fiillv aii'l \ i<'i' of iiatiitual aspirations. 

\t\ Inlainl, wi- an* told, is •'•improving" and " pro?i»er- 
on /* Vt's; it caiiiiot 1h) denied that thi-ec millions of the 
p»'«ijilf has ill:: Imm-h slain or drivrn to seek 8;ifety by flight, 
tlii- --urNivnrs liiLriii to livti U'ttcr for the pi*esent. There i*" 
a >niall«r Mipply of lal)or, with the same demand for it— 
tlitu r.in' wa_'« s an* hii^hrr. There is more cattle and graiL 
Imi- «\p'»rt to Knifland, lH'eaiis<' tln^re ai-e fewer mouths to be 
t' •! ; iiiul Kicjland (in whose hands are the issuer of life and 
d.atii fi.r Inland) ran affind to let /»o ?/wwy live. Up|^r 
• l.i^.-,.-^, mikI Iowit cliussi's, nicn'hants, lawyers, state-oflicials, 
ri\il aii<i military, an' indebted for all that they have, for all 
that tlii-y are, or litipt^ for, to tlui suHerance and forbeai'ance 
oT a loniirn and hostile, nation. This being the case, every 
on«' must see that the pn»sperity of Ireland, even such igno- 
niiMi«Mis pn>s{N*rity as it is, has no guarantee or security. 
\Vlii-ne\er Irishmen gi-ow numerous again (as they surely 
\s ill), and winMiever "that ancient swelling and desire of 
libi'ity/' as Lonl Monntjoy expn»ssed it, shall once more 
siir th"ir souls (as once more it certainly will), why, the 
l>ritish (iovernmcnt <'an crush them again, with greater ease 
than e\er; for the small farmei-s are destroyed; the middle 
i-lassis aie extensively oornipted ; and neither stii)endiary 
olli« i.ils nor aUe-bodied paupers ever make revolutions. 

This very dismal and humilijiting narrative draws to a 
closi^ It is the story of an ancient Nation stricken down 
by a war mon; ruthless and sanguinary than any seven 
years' war, or thirl y yeai*s' war, that Europe ever saw. No 
sack of Magdeburg, or ravage of the l*alatinate, ever ai>- 
pniached in horror and desolation to the slaughters done in 

» In the iiuitt«Tof th«' IM;il)li-hMl Clinnh. iil><i». tlu' latprtlatl.-^tono law ("Disostab- 
li'liiiiiii< ami ni.M'iiilowiinMt '") is a iiiin' siibU'rliiLTc ami iniiwstui-o. It liaH ilimin- 
i.sli<>i the iiiiolniiK-nts of soiiu- of tU>' L-i-hoits, hut ha^ not roliovcd the people uf anj 
pirt oi ihi- biii'lt-u on ucoouni (it that cliuK'ti ; iiu, nut to the umuuut o£ a singit 
£urthiiig. 
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,. Ireland by mere oflficial red tape and stationery, and the 
principles of Political Economy. A few statistics may fitly 
conclude this dreary subject. 

The Census of Ireland, in 1841, gave a population ol 
8,175,125. At the usual rate of increase, there must have 
been, in 1846, when the Famine commenced, at least eight 
and a half millions ; at the same rate of increase, there 
ought to have been, in 1851 (according to the estimate of 
the Census Commissioners), 9,018,799. But in that year, 
after five seasons of artificial famine, there were found alive 
only 6,552,385 — a deficit of about two millions and a half. 
Now, what became of those two millions and a half? 

The " government " Census Commissioners, and compilers 
of returns of all sorts, whose principal duty it has been, 
since that fatal time, to conceal the amount of the havoc, 
attempt to account for nearly the whole deficiency by emi- 
gration. In Thom's Official Almanac, I find set down on 
one side, the actual decrease from 1841 to 1851 (that is, 
without taking into account the increase by births in that 
period), 1,623,154. Against this, they place their own esti- 
mate of the emigration during those same ten years, which 
they put down at 1,589,133. But, in the first place, the 
decrease did not begin till 1846 — there had been till then a 
rapid increase in the population : the government returns, 
then, not only ignore the increase, but set the emigration of 
ten years against the depopulation oifive. This will not do : 
we must reduce their emigrants by one-half, say to six hun- 
dred thousand — and add to the depopulation the estimated 
increase up to 1846, say half a miiHon. This will give up- 
wards of two millions whose disappearance is to be account- 
ed for — and six hundred thousand emigrants in the other 
column. Balance unaccounted for, a imUion and a half. 

This is without computing those who were bom in the 
five famine years, whom we may leave to be balanced by the 
deaths from natural causes in the same period. 

Now, that million and a half of men, women, and chil- 
dren, were carefully, prudently, and peacefully slain by the 
English Government. They died of hunger in the midst of 
abundance, whicli their own hands created ; and it is quite 
immaterial to distinguish those who perished in the agonies 
of famine itself from those who died of typhus fever, which 
in Ireland is always caused by famine. 
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Ftirilit r, I huv«' culU'd it an artificial famine: that is to 
hA\\ it was a faiiiiin* which desolated a rich aud fertile 
i.-!.iKii, that prodiiciMl ev<-ry year abundance and superabun- 
(i.iint.' ti» >u>taiii all h«*r jnHJple and inany more. The Eng- 
lish, iiphtMl, rail tliat famine a ^' dis|)ensation of Provi- 
d'-in-«*:*' and ascriU' it ontiivly to the blight of the potatoes. 
J»iit pitattN-s faiu*tl in like niaimerall over £ui*ope; yet there 
wa.s ni> faiiiiiie s;iv(> in Inland, llie British account of the 
luatt.T, tin-n, is first, a fraud — second, a blasphemy. The 
Aiiiiiizlitv, iiidt'td, S4*nt the [>otato blight, but the £nglish 
« ri-aiii| tin* famine. 

A ltd lastly, I have shown, in the course of this narrative, 
that thi' di'|Ht|)ulati(>n of the country was not only encour- 
jiu''«l hy artilirial iii(*ans, namely, the Out-dt>or Relief Act, the 
Lahiiratr Art, and th«i emipiition schemes, but that ex- 
tn-im- rare and dili;;«'ne«? were used to j»revent relief coming 
to the diiitiiird Island from abroad; and that the benevolent 
Tdiii riliuiioiis (if Ameiieans and other foreigners were turned 
a«»i«l'' tVuui tiifir destined ohj«'cts — not, let us say, in order 
that iiiHH' .sip HI hi Ik* siived alive, but that no interference 
^Imuld In* made with the principles of political economy. 

I 111' Ti'iisus ( Vimniissioners close their last Report with 
tin M' wnrds : — 

'•III <"oiirIiisii>n. wo fi'fl it will be gratifying to yonr Excellency, 
t<i fniil. tliat, although tho ])opulation has been diminished in so re- 
iii.'irkatilc a inamier. by famine, disease, and emigration, and has 
bi t u siiu-i' (b 'Creasing, the results of the Irish census are, on the 

The ( 'onniiissioners mean that the Census exhibits an in- 
crease in sheep and cattle for the P^nglish market — and that 
while imii are lean, iiogs are fat. ** The good of this," said 
Dean Swift — more than a century ago — "the good of this 
is, that the more sheep we have, the fewer human creatures 
are hft to wear the wool or eat tho flesh. Ajax was mad 
when he mistook a flock of sheep for his enemies; but we 
shall never be soIxt until we have the same way of think- 

'J1io subjection of Ireland is now probably assured until 
soiiu' external shock shall break up that monstrous commer- 
cial linn, th(^ I>ritish Empire; which, indeeil, is a bankrupt 
firm, and trading on false credit, and embezzling the goods 
of otiicrs, or robbing on the highway, from Pole to Pole ; 
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but its doors are not yet shut ; its cup of abomination is not 
yet running over. If any American has read this narrative, 
however, he will never wonder hereafter when he hears an 
Irishman in America fervently curse the British Empire. 
So long as this hatred and horror shall last — so long as our 
island refuses to become, like Scotland, a contented province 
of her enemy, Ireland is not finally subdued. The passion« 
ate aspiration for Irish nationhood will outlive the British 
Empire. 
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